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PREFACE. 


This  volume  has  been  drawn  to  a  close  sooner  than  its  projector 
contemplated.  He  finds  that  the  patronage  it  has  elicited — though 
nattering  in  a  literary  point  of  view — is  by  no  means  sufficient,  pecu- 
niarily, to  warrant  him  in  continuing  it.  He,  however,  feels  the  less 
regret  in  abandoning  a  favourite  pursuit,  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  the  field  being  occupied  by  a  periodical  emanating  from  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  That  such  a  vehicle  is  a  desideratum 
among  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
past  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  though  the  present  attempt  to 
supply  it  has  not  been  successful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  speedily 
be  succeeded  by  one  combining  a  degree  of  influence  and  talent  fully 
calculated  to  gain  the  requisite  support. 

The  Editor  cannot  part  from  his  labours  without  warmly  returning 
thanks  to  those  correspondents  who  so  promptly  came  forward  at  the 
outset  to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking,  and  who  have  so  zealously  con- 
tinued their  gratuitous  labours  to  the  last. 

Edinburgh,  BOth  iVov.  1848. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AX  ANCIENT  CROSS  AT  KILMORY, 
IN  ARGYLESHIRE. 

The  Cross,  with  an  accurate  representation  of  which  we  present  our 
readers,  stands  in  the  burying-gi'ound,  surrounding  the  old  roofless 
chapel  of  Kilmory,  in  the  parish  of  South  Knapdale,  in  Argyleshire. 
It  is  eight  feet  in  height,  but  as  it  is  supported  by  a  rude  pedestal  of 
stones,  laid  loosely  together,  its  apparent  elevation  is  about  two  and 
a-half  feet  more — in  all,  about  eleven  feet — as  will  be  more  distinctly 
seen  by  the  scale  attached  to  the  engraving.  On  one  side,  being  that 
which  looks  to  the  west,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  there  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  on  each  side  of  whom 
is  a  small  saintly-looking  effigy,  and  on  the  shaft  there  is  a  sword, 
surrounded  by  an  elegant  moulding,  similar  to  that  which  we  so  often 
find  in  church  architecture  of  the  early  English  style,  called  chain 
moulding.  On  the  other,  or  eastern  side,  the  shaft  is  filled  with  a 
rude  representation  of  a  deer-chace,  and  the  upper  part  is  ornamented 
with  a  lich  and  beautiful  series  of  intertwisted  lines — an  assemblage 
of  forms  of  that  kind  usually  denominated  Runic.  In  the  base,  on 
this  side,  is  the  inscription,  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  "  Hsec  crux 
Alexandri  Mac  ]\Iulen."  The  representation  is  so  minutely  accurate, 
that  further  description  does  not  seem  to  be  required.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  caning  on  the  stone  is  quite  as 
fresh  as  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving — a  circumstance  deserving 
remark,  as  it  might  seem  improbable  that  it  could  be  so,  after  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  for  at  least  three  hundred  years.  It  may  be  stated, 
also,  that  the  cross  has  fallen  a  good  deal  out  of  the  perpendicular,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  some  of  the  stones  on  which  it  rests  having 
been  moved  out  of  their  original  places;  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  show  this  irregularity  of  outline  in  the  representation. 

In  the  churchyard,  where  this  vestige  of  former  thoughts  is  found, 
and  in  the  ruined  chapel,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  flat  grave- 
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stones,  ornamented  with  the  sword  and  the  shears,  which  form  so 
common  an  embellishment  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  throughout 
the  Western  Highlands  ;  but  there  is  only  one  which  seems  to  have 
hud  any  inscription  upon  it,  and  that  is  so  weather-wasted  as  to  be 
now  illegible.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  such  a  number  of  stones, 
evidently  commemorative  of  distinguished  dead,  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
this  small  sequestered  cemetery.  There  is  a  kind  of  tradition  that 
they  were  brought  from  lona;  and  (though  tradition  among  the  High- 
landers must  be  listened  to  with  even  greater  suspicion  than  elsewhere) 
the  circumstance  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  being  so  crowded  with 
them,  and  of  the  elevation  at  which  some  of  them  lie,  being  consider- 
ably above  what  can  still  be  traced  as  the  original  floor  of  the  building, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  always  oc- 
cupied their  present  site,  but  that  they  may  have  been  removed  from 
their  former  position,  and  appropriated  by  the  fishermen,  to  cover  the 
remains  of  their  own  unknown  and  undistinguished  progenitors. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  at 
this  time  on  the  history  of  these  interesting  remains  of  art;  we  should 
perhaps  rather  say,  to  suggest  any  speculative  theoiy  about  them. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  they  seem  clearly  to  indicate  a  know- 
ledo-e  of  art,  and  a  refinement  altogether  inconsistent  with  any  theory 
which  would  make  them  the  production  of  native  artists.  We  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  native  architects  may  have  erected  the 
rude  chapels  or  cells  which  were  so  often  seen  in  this  part  of  Scotland, 
dedicated  to  St  Colme,  St  Kiaran,  St  Bride,  &c. ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
mense distance  between  the  power  of  raising  such  constructions,  and 
the  scientific  and  practical  skill  required  for  designing  and  executing 
a  cathedral  like  that  of  lona.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  artists 
employed  on  such  monuments  were,  as  the  architects  are  known  to 
have  been,  connected  in  some  manner,  more  or  less  close,  with  the 
larger  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

The  inscription  tells  us  that  this  is  the  cross  of  Alexander  Mjic- 
Millan.  A  sept  of  this  name  had  for  some  generations  considerable 
possessions  (considerable,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  extent  goes),  in  this 
rocky  division  of  Argyle.  We  are  gravely  told,  in  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  parish,  that  MacMillan's  charter  was  engraved  in  the 
Gaelic  language  and  character  on  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  his  estate, 
but  that  the  inscription  was  defaced  "  about  thirty  years  ago "  (i.e., 
about  1767),  "  by  a  collateral  of  the  family,  prompted  by  the  vanity 
of  having  his  ancestors  considered  in  future  as  the  aborigines  of  their 
property."  *  The  same  authority  tells  us,  that  "  from  the  '  very  an- 
cient family'  of  Macmurachie  is  descended  the  present,  but  unfortu- 
nate, royal  line  of  France."     As  the  same  writer,  in  describing  the 

♦   Statistic.'l  Account  of  Bcotlai!'!,.  17D7,  vd).  xix.  p.  311. 
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ct'oss,  says,  that  "  on  one  side  there  is  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour 
suspending  a  balance," — "  there  is  also  an  inscription,  said  to  be  in 
the  Hebrew  or  Gaelic  character,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  require  some 
further  evidence  of  the  connection  between  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
that  of  Macmurachie  of  Terdigan  and  Kilberrie. 

The  little  clachan  of  Kilmory  is  so  "  far  from  resort  of  people,  that 
do  pass  in  travel  to  and  fro,"  *  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find 
minute  notices  of  its  beauties  or  antiquities  elsewhere ;  and  yet  this 
cross  has  attracted  attention  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  more 
than  one  account.  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  the  historian  of  the  great 
House  of  Buchanan,  in  enumerating  the  various  branches  of  that  wide- 
spreading  tree,  mentions  the  MacMillan  as  one  of  them ;  and  in  this 
statement  wo  have  the  first  notice — the  first,  at  least,  which  we  have 
seen — of  the  cross.  The  sons  of  IMethlan  "  went  to  Kintyre,  upon 
account  of  a  friendship  then  much  cultivated  betwixt  the  families  of 
the  great  MacDonald  and  Buchanan ; "  and  "  met  with  a  very  kind 
reception  from  the  Lord  ^MacDonald,  who,  for  his  service,  allowed  to 
one  of  them  a  considerable  estate  in  Knapdale,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  Kintyre,  who,  for  his  heroic  achievements,  was  termed  '  the  Great 
ilacMillan  of  Knap,'  as  is  asserted  by  an  account  of  his  family,  con- 
veyed to  my  hands  by  MacMillan  of  Dunmore,  in  Knapdale,  being  the 
principal  man  of  that  name  or  sept ;  who  farther  adds,  that  in  all  times 
bygone,  as  also  at  present,  he  and  his  Avhole  sept  did  and  do  own  them- 
selves to  be  descended  of  the  family  of  Buchanan;  and  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  caused  build  a  very  pretty  chapel  in  Kilmorie  of  Knap,  for 
devotion  and  burying-place,  in  which  there  is  a  fine  Cross,  Mith  divers 
other  figures  neatly  cut  in  stone,  and  a  great  many  characters  engraven 
thereon,  scarcely  legible,  which  intimate  the  founder's  name  to  have 
been  -^neas  Mac^Iillan,  who,  or  some  of  whose  ancestors,  built  a 
large  tower  in  addition  to  Castlesuin."  t  This  notice  is  interesting, 
and  the  description,  though  vague,  is  tolerably  accurate. 

Among  the  collections  of  John  Austis,  Esq.,  Garter  King-of-Arms, 
who  died  17i4r-5,  there  was  found  a  drawing  of  the  Cross  of  Kilavoir 
in  Argyle — one  of  a  number  of  sketches  of  the  same  kind,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  which  illustrate  a  paper  by  the  well-known  and 
industrious  antiquary,  Mr  Astle,  in  the  Archfeologia  Britannica.J 
We  happen  to  have  Mr  Astle's  Essay,  stitched  as  a  pamphlet ;  and 
■when  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  Kilmory  Cross  as  a  singular 
specimen  of  high  proficiency  in  art,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  Scotland, 
it  never  once  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  an  etching  of  it  in  Astle's 
Essay,     We  believe,  that  if  the  reader  could  "  look  at  this  picture  and 

*  Spenser — The  Fairie  Queen,  B.  I.  Canto  i.  st.  34.' 

t  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Scottish  Surnames,  pp.  278.  279.    Ed.  1820. 

*  Observations  on  Stone  Pillars,  Crosses,  and  Crucifixes.    ArchEel.  Brit.  1800. 
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at  that,"  he  would  not  be  surprised  that  we  did  not  discover  "  the 
counterfeit  resemblance  of  two  brothers."  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that  some  one,  if  not  capable  of  drawing  the 
rather  complicated  carved  work  of  the  stone,  yet  knowing  enough  to 
decipher  the  "Hebrew  or  Gaelic"  inscription,  had  visited  this  remote 
corner  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

None  of  the  zealous  tourists  who  visited  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, seem  to  have  known  of  this  cross.  Pennant  has  mentioned 
several  not  far  distant :  thus  he  gives  a  very  good  illustration  of  one 
at  Orousay ;  but  he  did  not  touch  at  all  at  this  part  of  Argyleshire. 
Neither  did  MaccuUoch  find  it  out,  although  he  visited  EUan-More,  a 
little  island  close  by,  where  there  are  some  curious  remains,  of  which 
we  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  give  some  account. 

In  1824,  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  making  a  tour  among  the  Western 
Islands,  happened  to  visit  Kilmory,  and  was  struck  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  detailed  work  on  the  cross.  He  took  a  memorandum 
of  it  at  the  time  ;  and  when,  twelve  years  afterwards,  the  notes  which 
had  been  simply  made  to  aid  recollection  were,  at  the  request  of 
friends,  collected  and  published,*  his  Lordship  noticed  it  in  terms  of 
high  commendation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  W.  F, 
Skene,  Esq.,  also  alludes  to  this  cross  in  his  learned  disquisition  on 
the  history  of  the  clans,  t 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  bibliographical  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice,  we  will  merely  add, 
that  a  set  of  accurate  drawings  of  the  many  similar  monumental  re- 
mains which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Western  Highlands,  is  a  great 
desideratum ;  and  would,  we  think,  throw  a  strong  reflected  light  on 
the  ecclesiastical  and  genealogical  antiquities  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  designs  of  the  decorations — whether  suggested  by  the 
family  whose  dignity  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  or  by  the  artist 
desirous  of  celebrating  the  semi  noble  occupations  of  chieftain  life — 
we  must,  to  say  the  least,  recognise  devices  very  suitable  to  those 
regions — 

"  Where  the  hunter  of  deer,  and  the  warrior  trade, 
To  his  hDls  that  encircle  the  sea."  I 

Note. — The  above  essay  (slightly  modified)  from  the  penof  thelate"\V.Dobie 

*  Sketches  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Lend.  1824.    2  vols.  8vo. 

t  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History,  and  Antiquities.  By 
William  F.  Skene,  F.S.A.,  Scot.     Lond.  1837.    2  vols.  8vo. 

*  Campbell — Lines  on  Visiting  a  Scene  in  Argyleshire. 
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■\Vilsoii,  Esq.,  advocate,  was  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  their  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1838.  It  formed  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  designed  to  be  laid  before  that  Society  on  various  topographical  anti- 
quities of  his  country;  subjects  in  which  he  took  much  interest,  and  which, 
from  his  acknowledged  taste  and  acquirements,  he  was  well  qualified  to  illus- 
trate. 

Grangevale,  Wth  July,  1.^4«.  W.  D. 


THE  ORKNEY  PAPERS. 

[Under  this  head  several  interesting  documents,  copied  from  the  original 
papers,  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Journal.  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  promise  a  continuation  of  these.  The  present  extracts  are  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  customs  and  traffic  of  the  country.  The  act  "Anent  the 
Directing  of  the  Cross,"  and  the  "  Order"  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  heather 
for  the  "Hamnihill,"  must  be  curious  to  all  who  have  read  of  the  "fiery  cross" 
and  the  "  beacon  fires  "  of  Scotland. — Ed.] 

THE  T.^BLE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ACTS,  M.VID  BE  THE  SHERIFFS  FOB  THE 
WEILL  OF  THE  CCNTREY,  THE  7  NOV.   1615  YEIRES. 

1.  Anent  the  directing  of  the  cross. 

2.  Anent  the  marking  of  puudlers  and  bismers. 

3.  Anent  the  weight  of  Cassies. 

4.  Anent  good  neighbourhood. 

5.  Anent  coinons,  grinds,  and  closing  thairof. 

6.  Anent  the  feing  of  other  men's  servants. 

7.  Anent  the  ransalling  of  thift. 

8.  Anent  the  ryding  of  other  men's  hors,  and  cutting  of  yr.  taills. 

9.  Anent  buying  and  selling  wt.  uther  men's  srvands. 

10.  Anent  slaying  and  selling  of  flesh. 

11.  Anent  slugish  and  idle  psonis.,  who,  under  coUor  of  mcr- 

chandice,  committs  thift. 

12.  Anent  the  resort  of  beggers  and  forreners  to  Zetland. 

13.  Anent  the  disponing  of  comodities  of  the  cuntrey. 

14.  Anent  the  resort  of  uncoun.  beggars. 

15.  Anent  the  Consealing  of  Sin. 

16.  Anent  the  putting  of  the  foresaid  acts  to  execution. 

17.  Anent  the  hunting  and  delving  in  uther  men's  Links. 

18.  Anent  selling  of  fishes. 

19.  Anent  taking  of  bent  and  Stoiss. 

20.  Anent  Sheip  dogs. 

21.  Anent  travelling  trow  uther  men's  ground  with  Sheip  dogs. 

22.  Anent  rowing  of  Sheip. 

23.  Anent  marking  of  Sheip  upon  the  King's  mark. 

24.  Anent  pundlers  and  bismers. 

25.  Anent  the  gripping  of  lands  and  goods. 

26.  Anent  demolishing  of  houses. 

27.  Anent  the  cutting  of  Cornes  within  the  yaird. 
2S.  Anent  the  hiring  of  young  men  wt.  Strangers, 
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1.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  Ilk  house  and  familie  shall  cair- 
fully  and  diligentlie  direct  the  cross,  according  to  order  and  custom, 
to  his  next  neighbour,  with  ane  suficient  bearer  for  admonishing  the 
people  aither  to  convein  to  Kirk,  preaching,  or  prayers,  or  to  his  ma- 
jesties service,  and  sick  uther  nesecar  causes  as  shall  be  thought  most 
expedient,  be  the  minister.  Sheriffs,  and  Justiciars,  or  thair  bayleffs, 
and  sail  nott.  stay  nor  lay  down  the  samin,  but  direct  with  all  dili- 
gence upon  the  resaitt  thairof,  under  the  pain  of  sixtein  punds. 

2.  Item,  it  is  statuted  and  ordained,  that  all  pundlers  and  bismers 
be  markitt  with  his  majesties  mark,  betwixt  and  the  day  of 

nixt  to  cum,  under  the  pain  of  ten  punds  for  the  first  fault, 
and  doubling  of  the  said  pain  for  the  second  fault,  so  aft  as  they  sail 
happen  to  transgress  theirafter,  and  that  by  and  attour  the  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  and  the  punishment  of  their  person 

upon  the  contravening  hereof,  conform  thaiito. 

3.  Item,  it  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  no  cassies  be  hevier  then 
lialf  of  setting  weight,  conforme  to  the  old  statutes  maid  tbairanent, 
under  the  pain  of  fourtie  sh.  for  the  first  fault,  and  doubling  for  the 
second  fault,  and  confiscn.  of  the  victuall  contained  thairintill  for  the 
third  fault,  and  that  by  and  attour  the  punishment  of  the  pson.  at  the 
will  of  the  Judge. 

4.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  good  neighbourhood  be  keiped 
amongst  neighbours  in  Ilk  parishin  in  all  tym  coming,  in  bigging  of 
thair  dykes  yearlie,  and  putting  of  their  suyne  to  the  hill  before  the 
fyfteine  day  of  Apryle,  keiping  and  hirding  of  their  sheep  befoir  the 
forsaid  day,  and  keiping  of  their  hors,  nolt,  and  bestiall  befor  the  first 
day  of  May,  under  the  pain  of  shillings,  to  be  payed  to 
the  Sheriff,  or  his  depute  ;  and  in  caise  of  contravening  and  breaking 
heirof,  so  that  neighbours  be  damnified  and  hurt  be  utheris,  in  not 

dyking  and  herding  as  above  wreatten  ;  in  that  case,  the 
contraveners  to  pay  to  the  party  interest  and  skaithed  as  follows :  to 
witt,  befor  Lambas,  sail  pay  for  ilk  sheip  twa  shilling,  for  ilk  swyne 
ten  shilling,  for  ilk  hors,  meir,  or  nolt,  four  shilling ;  and  after  Lam- 
bas, sail  pay  the  double  ilk  pain,  toties  quoties,  as  they  or  any  of  them 
sail  happin  to  be  fined  within  dykes,  and  lawfully  tryett  before  the 
baylef  of  the  parishin  to  have  been  in  their  neighbour's  skaith,  the 
dykes  being  always  maid  lawfull ;  lykas,  Imediatlie  efter  the  tryall  of 
the  bayleft',  it  sal  be  leisom  to  him  to  poynd  and  uplift  the  saids  paines, 
and  that  by  and  attour  the  comprysing  of  the  skaith  and  payment  of 
the  samin,  conform  to  the  daylie  practise  observitt  in  sick  caises. 

5.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  al  grinds  and  yctts  on  all  hiewayes 
sail  be  clositt  be  all  pasingers  that  pases  thairthrow  in  sick  sort  as  the 
owner  of  the  said  grind's  yetts  ;  they  sail  be  holdin  incontenentlie  to 
close  the  samin  again,  under  the  pain  of  fourtie  shillings,  toties  qnoties, 
and  so  no  common  grinds  nor  yetts  to  be  stoppitt  or  clositt  up,  and 
yett,  and  necessar,  and  neidfull,  under  pain  often  punds. 

6.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  it  sail  not  be  leisom  to  na  person 
nor  persons  to  fie,  hyre,  nor  conduct  na  uther  man's  srvand.,  except 
that  they  be  dischargitt  be  yr.  maister,  or  they  discharge  thair  maister 
lawfuUie  fourtie  dayes  befor  the  terme  ;  and  that  neither  gentleman, 
boundsman,  or  na  uthers,  leceave  any  sick  persons,  nor  give  them 
hospitalitie  nor  intairtainmeut,  nor  yett  sett  them  hous,  nor  rcccave 
support,  nor  supplie  any  vagabounds,  idlemen,  nor  unlawfuU  women, 
under  pain  of  ton  punds. 
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7.  It  is  statut  and  ordained  for  escewing  of  thift  and  tryall  thairof 
ill  tyitie  coining,  That  it  sail  be  leisome  to  the  pairtie  intrest,  or  the 
baylefF  or  officer  of  the  parishin,  or  two  or  thi'ee  honest  men  to  be 
chosin  be  them,  to  ransell,  search,  and  seek  all  hous  and  suspectitt 
places  within  the  samin,  and  if  neid  was,  and  in  case  of  suspecion,  to 
pas  to  the  nixt  parishin,  or  beyond  the  samin,  and  to  this  effect,  or- 
dains the  baylefF  of  ilk  parishin,  or  officer,  to  concur  with  the  pairtie 
intrest  in  manner  forsaid  for  c^ntraveneing  thairof  as  they  will  escew 
to  be  reputed  theifes  and  partakers  of  the  said  cryme. 

8.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  whatsoever  pson.  sail  be  apre- 
hended,  or  tryet  to  have  ridden  ane  other  man's  hors  withoutt  Licence 
of  the  owner,  in  wh.  the  parishin  of  the  hors  dwells,  sail  pay  to  the 
Shereff,  or  his  deputts,  the  soume  of  six  punds,  and  to  the  pairtie  in- 
trest the  soume  of  uther  six  punds  ;  and  if  he  be  found  outwith  th'a 
parishine  where  the  owner  dwells,  sail  pay  the  dowble  of  the  said 
pain  ;  and  fordor,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  parishin  where 
the  hors  was  ridden,  sail  triple  and  quadiple.  and  agm<^nt  the  said 
pain  effirand  to  the  severall  parishins  whairthrow  the  sail  happen  to 
ryd  the  said  hors  ;  and  lykways,  it  sail  not  be  leisom  to  any  person, 
or  persones,  to  cutt  or  steall  ane  uther  man's  hors  taill,  under  the 
pain  often  punds;  and  give  the  ryders,  steallers,  and  cutters  forsaid 
sail  have  no  money  to  satisfie  the  forsaid  pennalties  proportionally  as 
is  abovewreaten,  they  to  be  punished  in  thair  person,  affeirand  to  the 
<ieid  and  offence  att  the  discretioun  of  the  Judge, 

9.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  no  man  seduce,  by,  nor  bargaa 
with  ane  uther  man's  servant  by  the  knowledg  of  his  master,  as  they 
will  esscew  to  be  punished  as  resaitters  of  thift ;  and  it  being  tryitt, 
the  gear  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owner  butt  repayment  of  any 
thing  receavit  for  the  sam, 

10.  It  Is  statuted  and  ordained,  that  no  fleshars,  nor  uthers,  buyers 
and  slayers  of  fle&h,  sail  sell  to  no  inhabitant  wtout.  the  town,  nor 
wtin,  the  same,  the  forsaids  fleshes  untill  the  tyme  they  cum  to  the 
bay  left"  of  the  quarter  and  shew  him  the  beast  and  the  mark,  the 
man's  name  fra  whom  they  coft  the  samin,  who  sail  be  holden  to  com- 
mitt  the  buyer's  name  in  writt,  togither  with  the  beaste  and  mark 
thairof,  and  fra  whom,  and  at  whatt  tyme  the  same  was  coft,  as  the 
slayers  and  sellers  of  the  said  beast  wold  not  be  holdin  as  steallers 
yrof. 

11.  Item,  forsamikle  as  thair  is  many  inconstant  slugish  and  idle 
persons,  wha  leving  service  gives  themselves  to  traffique  and  play  the 
juerchant,  and  attends  the  repaiiing  of  ships,  and  strangers  to  reids 
and  usuall  places  and  resorts,  and  goes  on  ship  board  under  cloud  of 
jiight.  or  privatlie  under  collor  of  buying  and  selling  of  merchandize, 
they  pyke  and  steall,  both  fra  the  cuntrey  people  to  sell  to  them,  and 
fra  them  to  sell  to  the  cuntrey  people  ;  for  remeid  heirof,  it  is  statut 
and  ordained  that  no  sick  person,  or  persons,  sail  haunt,  traffick,  nor 
repair  on  ship-board  of  any  stranger  or  doger,  for  buying  or  selling  of 
merchandise  or  goods,  under  qtsumever.  culler  or  pretext,  but  sick  as 
sal  be  allowitt,  and  proven  be  the  bayleff  of  the  parishine  wherein 
they  dwell,  and  for  whom  the  said  bayleff,  or  two  honest  men  of  the 
parishin,  sail  be  ansrable,  under  the  pain  of  fourtie  shillings  and 
wairding  of  thair  persons  for  the  first  fault,  and  doubling  for  the 
second,  and  swa  tripling  and  quadrpling  of  the  said  paine  and  punish- 
ment Ewa  oft  as  the  ?all  happen  to  com  in  the  contrair  heirof. 
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12.  Item,  foisamikle  as  it  is  heavilie  complained  be  the  Inhabitants 
of  Zetland  for  the  great  resort  and  repair,  pairtlie  of  sturdie  beggars, 
and  pairtlie  of  uther  vagabonds  from  Orknay,  Caitnes,  and  uther  for- 
rain  places,  who  beggs  and  ovevlayes  the  cuntrey,  begging,  pyking, 
and  stealing,  and  oppressing  the  Inhabitants,  Thairfor  it  is  statut 
and  ordained,  that  na  master  of  ship  or  bark,  boat  nor 

transport  any  such  psons.,  nor  na  uthers,  quha  under  collors  and  pre- 
text to  play  the  merchand,  intends  to  resort  to  the  said  cuntrey  to 
buy  the  commodities  thairof,  in  prejudice  of  the  payment  of  his  ma- 
jesties rents,  but  ane  sufficient  or  warrand  of  the  Sheriff 
and  his  deputs,  granted  and  had  to  that  effect,  under  the  pain  of 
twentie  punds  money. 

13.  Item,  forsamikle  as  it  is  humblie  complained  be  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  cuntrey,  that  his  masties.  Chamberlain 

Intrcst,  and  prejudged  yeirlie  be  the  tenants,  taksmen,  and  uthers 
adebted  in  the  yeirlie  payment  of  the  fruits,  rents,  and  dewties  dew, 
to  be  payed  be  them  be  selling  of  their  bestiall,  butter,  oylle,  and 
victuall,  befor  the  said  Chamberlain  be  satisfied  and  payed,  Thairfor 
it  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  no  sick  person,  or  persons,  sail  sell, 
anazlie,  dispone,  or  away  putt,  any  bestiall,  butter,  or  oylle,  before 
St  Androis  day  yearlie,  or  any  victuall,  beir,  malt,  or  meal  whill  the 
feast  of'Lambas  yeirlie;  That  his  majsties  rents  be  satisfied  and 
payed,  under  the  pain  of  and  that  by  and  attour  the  deirest 

pryses  and  hiest  fear  that  can  be  exacted  of  them  be  law,  except  the 
Town  of  liirkwall,  or  that  any  licens  be  grantit  upon  a  reasonable 
cause. 

14.  Item,  forsamikle  as  thair  is  great  repair  of  poor  strangers,  idle 
and  vagabound  psons.,  that  overlaycs  the  cuntrey,  who  lies  not  been 
born  nor  breed  wtin.  the  cuntrey,  conti-air  to  the  laudable  Laws  maid 
yranent.,  Thairfor  it  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  no  m.an  support, 
suplie,  nor  iutertaine  the  said  psons.,  nor  gi-ant  hospitalitie  to  them, 
under  the  pain  of  fourtie  shilling ;  and  sicklyke,  that  na  man  trans- 
port, nor  bring  in  the  cuntrey,  any  sick  psons.  in  tym  coming,  under 
the  lyk  pain  ;  and  that  conform  to  the  saids  acts,  the  saids  persons, 
and  every  one  of  them,  may  i-cpair  to  their  own  cuntrey  and  parishin; 
and  that  every  parishin  intertain,  suplie,  and  sustaine  there  own  poor, 
according  to  the  will  and  ordinance  yrof.,  in  all  poynts  ;  and  in  caise 
any  such  persons  shall  be  found  going  out  of  thair  own  parishins  here- 
after. That  it  sail  be  leisom  to  the  findar  and  aprehendar  to  putt 
them  to  the  bayleff  of  the  parishin,  to  be  punished  as  idle  vagabonds 
in  the  joggs  or  stocks  ;  and  if  the  bayleff  sail  absent  himself,  or  refuse 
to  cans  punish  them  conforme  to  the  premiss,  or  to  putt  him  to  thu 
Sherif,  or  his  deputs  present,  or  that  sail  happin  to  be  for  the  tyme, 
he  sail  be  holdin  to  pay  to  the  Shereff,  or  his  deputts,  the  sovvm  or 
twentie  punds. 

15.  It  is  statut  and  ordained,  that  no  person,  or  pei-sons,  of  no  rank, 
qualitie,  or  degree,  sal  hyde  nor  conscall  any  kynd  of  thift,  sorcerie, 
witchcraft,  bloodwrong,  injurie,  robiie,  nor  opressioun  in  wraik  or 
waith,  but  sail  impairt,  escew  and  declairc  the  samin  to  their  bayleyes, 
or  to  the  Sheriff-deputl ,  as  they  will  escew  to  be  reputed  and  holdin 
as  partakers  thereof,  and  punished  therefor,  conforme  to  the  laws  and 
practise  of  this  real  me. 

16.  And  finalie,  it  is  stated  and  ordained  be  the  sd.  sheriffs  deputs, 
that  the  bayley  of  ilk  parishin  sail  imko  puMikatioun  heirof  at  their 
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parishin  kii'k,  qrby.  uano  pretend  ignorance  of  the  prcmisse,  and  that 
they  shall  putt  the  saids  acts,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  dew  execu- 
tioun,  in  the  haill  heads  and  clauses  thairof,  for  maintainance  of  God's 
worship,  the  revered  obedience  of  his  majties.  most  royall  and  suprem 
authoritie  and  laws  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Land;  and  in  caise  it  shall  happen  the  saids  baylefl's,  or  any  of  them, 
sal  be  tryitt  or  found  to  have  oprest  or  wrangit  any  person  or  persons 
wtin.  their  bayleyrie,  be  exactioun  of  unlawful  services,  or  be  taking 
of  guds  and  brybes  for  perverting  of  Justice,  or  in  any  sort  in  oppress- 
ing the  poor,  or  doing  any  other  deid  of  the  lyk  natour  and  qualitie, 
contrair  to  equitie  and  I'eason,  in  that  case  they  sail  be  holdin  to  re- 
pair the  wrongs  att  sight  of  the  Judge,  and  sal  be  estemed  to  be  un- 
worthie  to  bear  office  or  creditt  in  tym  coming,  and  that  by  and  attour 
the  dew  punishment  to  be  inflicted  to  them,  according  to  the  demeritt 
of  the  fault. 

17-  That  na  man  hunt,  nor  shut,  nor  delve,  in  uther  men's  links 
or  holmes,  under  the  pain  of  ten  pounds,  nor  yett  repair  to  them,  un- 
les  they  be  straitened  be  storm  of  weather,  under  the  said  pain. 

18.  That  na  man  sell  fishes  to  strangers,  or  to  packers,  and 

fra  the  first  of  Februar  to  the  last  of  May,  and  that  they  prefler  their 
neighbours  and  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  under  the  pain  of  ten  punds. 

19.  That  nane  cutt  bent,  or  pull  stoiss,  befor  Lambas  yeirlie,  under 
pain  of  ten  punds. 

20.  That  na  man  keip  sheip  dogs  but  sick  persons  as  are  chosen  be 
the  sherefts  or  bayleyes,  with  consent  of  the  parishoners,  and  for  whom 
the  bailie  sal  be  ansrable,  under  pain  of  ten  punds. 

21.  That  na  man,  any  tyme  of  day,  especially  after  sunsetting,  or 
befor  sunrising,  go  through  his  neighbour's  Land  with  ane  sheip  dog, 
except  accompanied  with  two  famous  witnesses  ;  and  if  he  do  in  the 
contrair  sail  pay,  for  the  first  fault,  six  punds  ;  and  for  the  second, 
twelve  libs. ;  and  for  the  thrid  conform,  doubling,  besides  being  re- 
puted thift. 

22.  That  na  man  row  sheip  unto  the  tyme  they  be  lawfully  warnit 
be  the  bayley,  as  they  will  not  be  reputed  theifs. 

23.  That  na  man  mark  sheip  on  the  mark  called  the  king's  mark, 
especiallie  in  the  mainland,  wtout.  warrand. 

21.  That  all  pundlers  and  bismers  be  markitt  with  his  majties. 
mark,  and  justed  with  the  king's  pundler,  nor  have  two  staines,  under 
pain  of  fourtie  punds. 

25.  That  nane  grip  land  qch.  is  his  neighbour's,  or  guds,  at  his  own 
hand,  under  the  pain  of  ten  punds,  and  restitution  of  the  Lands  and 
profits. 

26.  That  na  removars  from  Lands  demolish  the  hous  in  any  pairt, 
albeit  biggit  be  themselves,  under  the  pain  of  twentie  punds,  beside 
the  redifieing. 

27.  That  na  mends  be  made  for  corncs  aitin  wtin.  the  yaird,  exept 
for  ane  unmark  beast  belonging  to  his  neighbour. 

28.  That  na  young  man  hyre  themselves  wt.  strangers  to  go  forth 
of  the  cuntrey,  wtout.  ane  tcstimoniall  of  the  minister,  baylie,  or  three 
of  the  most  famous  witur.*  men.  nndrr  the  pain  of  twentie  punds,  to 
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be  raised  of  the  rediest  gudis  they  leav  behind  them,  utherwaya  at 
their  return  to  be  punded. 

The  following  Orders  of  Court  are  copied  from  the  same  Record 
which  contains  the  acts  given  above: — 

"  Court  Holdin  he  me,  Robert  Sinclair  of  Saba,  bailzie  of  St  Androia, 
at  the  Cheppell  of  Tolhope,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  March,  1666. 

"  Ordains  all  householders  within  the  said  pschine.,  to  furnische  the 
hill  called  Hamnihill,  above  the  house  of  Horrie,  with  heather,  accord- 
ing to  ther  proportione,  and  this  to  be  done  befor  the  fyftein  of  March 
forsd.,  Ilk  persone,  under  the  paine  of  fourtie  schilling  Scots,  and  or- 
daines  the  officer,  or  any  in  his  name,  to  see  the  samin  done,  and  the 
deficiencie  takin  up  accordinglie.  * 

"  Ordaines  the  Watch  to  be  raised  in  the  South  end  of  the  pschine., 
and  to  give  notice  to  their  neighbours  to  relieve  them  ilk  four-and- 
twentie  hours,  being  four  men  constantlie  on  the  watch  at  the  for- 
said  hill,  and  to  begine  on  ^Munday  be  day  Light,  being  the  tuelfth 
day  of  March  forsd.,  and  this  to  be  done  be  ilk  householder  in  the 
pschine.,  accordinglie  as  their  tourn  falls,  under  the  paine  of  ten 
punds  Scots,  by  and  attour  the  punishing  of  their  persone,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  bailzie  of  the  parochine  and  officer  how"  many  Shipes 
they  sail  happin  to  sie  at  any  tyme. 

''  Ordaines  the  whole  poche.  to  have  all  ther  dickes  put  up,  and  their 
swyne  put  to  the  hill  befor  the  twentiefyfth  day  of  March,  ilk  house- 
holder, under  the  paine  of  fourtie  schillings  Scots." 

Note. — The  "  Pundlars  and  Bismers,"  mentioned  in  Act  24,  were 
weighing  instruments,  of  Norwegian  origin.  The  Pundlar  is  the  same 
with  the  Steelyard.  The  Bismar  is  thus  described  in  IMackenzie's 
Grievances  of  Orkney  :  "  It  is  a  lever,  or  beam  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  long.  From  one  end  to  near  the  middle,  it  is  a  cylinder,  about 
three  inches  diameter  ;  from  thence  it  gently  tapeis  to  the  other  end, 
which  is  about  one  inch  diameter.  From  the  middle,  all  along  this 
small  end,  it  is  marked  with  iron  pins,  at  unequal  distances,  corres- 
ponding to,  and  exhibiting  the  weight  of  the  bodies  weighed,  from  one 
mark  to  24,  or  a  Lispund.  The  commodity  to  be  weighed  is  hung  by 
a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the  Bismar,  which  is  then  horizontally 
suspended  by  a  cord  going  round  it,  the  weigher  still  shifting  the 
cord  this  and  that  way,  till  the  commodity  equiponderates  with  the 
gross  end  of  the  Bismar,  w  hich  serves  as  a  counterbalance  to  it.  Then 
the  pin  nearest  the  cord,  at  the  time  of  equilibrium,  shews  the  weight 
of  the  commodity  in  marks.     The  annexed  figures  may  make  this 


*  The  purpose  for  which  the  heather  was  to  bo  furnished  was,  <hat  it  might 
Vif  placed  on  the  suitimit  of  the  liiyhest  hill  in  each  parish,  and  bet  on  fire  on 
the  appearance  of  ships  on  the  co.ijt,  with  the  view  of  giving  tlie  alai-m.  Thii 
order  was  nuide  in  the  year  in  wliich  the  Rising  at  Pcntlnnd  took  place. 
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more  plain.  A  B  represents  the  gross  end,  or  counterbalauce  ;  B  E 
the  small  end ;  E  the  hook  ;  F  the  body  weighed ;  C  and  D  the  cord, 
or  suspender;  and  the  dots  along  the  small  end,  the  pins  indicating 
the  weight  in  marks." 


B 
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DUXDOXALD  AND  AUCHANS. 

The  town  of  Ayr,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in 
tlie  world,  is  not  only  delightfully  located  itself,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  being  within  easy  access,  both  inland  and  along  the  coast,  of  much 
interesting  scenery.  "Whether  we  ascend  the  Ayr  or  Doon — both  of 
which  streams  the  muse  of  Burns  has  rendered  classic — or  diverge  to 
the  south  or  north — a  journey  of  a  few  miles  either  way,  rewards  the 
traveller  by  presenting  innumerable  objects  worthy  of  attention.  To 
the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  antiquary,  the  vicinity  of  Ayr  is  a 
rich  and  almost  unexplored  mine  ;  while  to  the  general  observer,  the 
greatly  diversified  landscape — from  barren  sands  and  bleak  hills,  to 
highly  cultivated  fields  and  waving  plantations — afford  ample  scope 
for  mental,  as  well  as  physical  recreation. 

Amongst  other  scenes  of  local  and  historical  interest,  the  range  of 
high  lands  to  the  north  of  Ayr,  called  the  Dundonald  Hills,  possesses 
peculiar  attraction.  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  the  railway  trains, 
suffices  to  carry  the  visitor  to  the  Troon  Station — from  whence  he  has 
an  agreeable  walk  of  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  Loans,  passing 
FuUarton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the  right.  Here 
he  begins  to  ascend  the  road  across  the  hills  to  the  village  of  Dun- 
donald. Every  step  in  his  progress  upwards,  extends  the  exhilarating 
view  which  his  position  commands.  Turning  seaward,  if  the  day  is 
clear,  he  can  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  limits  of  Cantyre,  to- 
^.'fther  with  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Coast,  resting,  as  it  were,  on   tlip 
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blue  outline  of  the  west,  ■with  Ailsa  Craig,  planted  like  a  guardian 
beacon  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Directly  opposite,  the  towering 
hills  of  Arran  display  themselves  in  all  the  chequered  loveliness  of 
their  own  Alpine  majesty.  On  the  north,  the  windings  of  the  Clyde 
— traversed  by  steam  and  sail — are  traceable  till  lost  among  the 
Cumbraes  :  and  in  the  distance,  the  deep  blue  of  "  lofty  Benlomond  " 
is  readily  distinguished  amidst  the  less  elevated  hills  which  surround 
it.  Immediately  beneath  lies  the  harbour  of  Troon,  and  on  the  right 
and  left,  those  of  Ardrossan,  Saltcoats,  Irvine,  and  Ayr ;  while  along 
the  margin  of  the  level  coast,  the  splendid  trains  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Ayrshire  railway  may  be  seen  at  intervals  sweeping  past  in  all  the 
combined  potency  of  fire  and  water.  Having  gained  the  summit  of 
the  elevation,  the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  Warley,  or  Warlike 
Hill,  on  the  ri2;ht,  where  the  lines  of  two  circular  encampments  are 
still  visible.  These  are  commonly  denominated  "  Roman  Camps  ;" 
but  from  their  construction,  this  is  evidently  a  popular  error.  That 
they  were — as  most  writers  on  the  subject  incline  lo  think — Nor- 
wegian positions,  occupied  by  the  forces  of  King  Haco,  when  he  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Ayrshire  coast  in  1263,  is  a  much  more 
likely  supposition.  Should  cuiiosity  prompt  the  visitor,  he  will  easily 
find  his  way  to  the  spot  by  Harper's  Croft — a  name  significant  of  the 
feudal  customs  of  our  ancestors.  The  form  of  both  encampments, 
wMch  are  about  200  yards  apart,  is  distinctly  visible.  The  largest 
encloses  a  space  of  nearly  ten  acres — the  lesser  not  above  one.  As  a 
militarv  post,  a  more  eligible  one  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen. 
Commanding  an  extensive  sea  prospect,  it  embraces  at  the  same  time, 
an  expansive  and  delightful  inland  view — stretching  out  in  wide  and 
beautiful  diversity,  from  north  to  south,  as  tar  as  the  hills  of  Cariick 
and  Galloway.  The  vales  of  Kyle  and  Cuninghame — in  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  high  cultivation,  and  studded  with  innumerable  mansion- 
house*,  thriving  towns,  and  villages — present  one  of  the  richest  panor- 
amic displays  imaginable — 

"  Unnumbered  beauties  ranged  in  order  lie  ; 
The  busy  town,  whore  snioke-pent  crowds  respire — 
The  solemn  church — the  cloud-encircled  spire — 
The  splendid  villa  and  the  lofty  dome — 
AVealth's  safe  retreat,  and  pleasure's  choicest  home — 
The  verdant  lawns,  where  greenwoods  intervene — 
The  trinkling  riU — the  lonely  cot  serene — 
All,  all  combined,  beam  full  upon  the  sight, 
One  heavenly  picture  of  refulgent  Uglit." 

Though  less  cultivated  and  adorned  at  the  period  of  the  Norwegian 
invasion,  the  district,  even  then,  must  have  presented  many  desirable 
features  to  the  adventurous  Norsemen.  Luckily,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland,  the  same  feeling  by  which  the  foe  w-as  prompted  to 
seek  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  lying  invitingly,  as  it  were,  at 
their  feet,  also  stimulated  our  forefathers  to  retain  it ;  and 

"  With  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared 
The  blessings  they  enjoyed  to  guard,"' 

the  Scottish  spear  was  nobly  couched  in  its  defence.  On  the  plains 
of  Largs,  the  foemen  were  beaten  back  to  their  ships,  and  the  winds 
and  waves  completed  their  destruction. 

Standing  on  the  camp  of  the  bold  Norsemen,  the  mind  is  forcibly 
carried  back  to  that  stij-ring  epoch  of  our  national  fame,  and  imagina- 
tion fills  up  the  picture.  Summoned  by  the  mandate  of  then-  heroic 
Kin",  thr  ovottish  barons  aud  their  retainers  arc  flocking  to  join  the 
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royal  standard  ;  and  many  a  proud  plume  and  bright  falchion  is  gleam- 
ing in  the  distance.  Amongst  others,  fancy  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
brave  Hardyknuto  and  his  gallant  sons,  Robin  of  Rothesay,  Braid 
Thomas,  and  Malcolm  "  licht  of  foot :" — 

"  Go,  little  page  tell  Hardyknute, 
That  lives  on  hill  so  hie, 
To  draw  his  sword,  the  dreid  of  faes, 
And  haste  and  follow  mo." 

Retracing  his  steps  towards  the  village  of  Dundonald,  the  antiquary 
will  find  amongst  the  hills  on  his  left,  at  a  place  called  Kemplaw,  or 
Camplaw,  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
probably  in  Ayrshire.  They  occupy  a  considerable  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  ravine,  or  pass,  through  the  Clavens  Hills.  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  command  the  pass — though  so  very  small  that 
it  could  not  have  accommodated  many  warriors.  That  it  was  a  place 
of  strength,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for,  on  the  west,  where 
there  is  no  natural  declivity,  as  on  all  the  other  sides,  the  outline  of  a 
fosse  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  wall  of  the  fort  itself  is  circular,  and 
has  a  hollow  passage  round,  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  flags  of 
sandstone,  through  which,  when  entire,  a  man  might  have  crept  on 
all  fours.  Some  years  ago,  a  piece  of  iron  was  discovered  in  a  mass  of 
vitrified  stone.  It  was  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  shaped  like 
an  ear-ring.  The  position  in  which  it  was  found  indicated  that  it  had 
been  accidentally  deposited  there.  The  iron,  with  a  portion  of  the 
mass  of  stone  to  which  it  adhered,  was  placed  in  the  Ayr  Mechanics' 
Museum. 

As  the  visitor  advances  towards  the  village,  he  is  gratified  with  an 
imposing  view  of  the  Castle  of  Dundonald.  It  looks  dark  and  gloomy 
in  the  distance,  and  is  not  much  improved  by  a  closer  inspection. 
Built  on  the  summit  of  a  detached  conical  eminence  of  considerable 
height,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  artillery.  The  building  is  not  extensive — the  area  on  which 
it  stands  being  circumscribed.  It,  however,  bears  unequivocal  evidence 
of  having  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  strongholds  of  the  age. 
Besides  the  massive  oblong  tower — at  least  three  spacious  stories  in 
height,  the  remains  of  the  courtyard  and  some  interior  structures  still 
exist.  The  arch  over  the  ground -floor  is  in  good  preservation,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  outer  walls,  particularly  the  north-west,  but  the  stair 
is  almost  entirely  gone.  True  to  history  and  tradition,  the  ruins  bear 
ample  proof  of  the  royalty  ascribed  to  the  building — the  Stuart  arms, 
with  the  lion  of  Scotland,  appearing  on  various  portions  of  it. 

Boswell  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  states  that  Dr 
Johnson,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  castle — was  very  "jocular 
on  the  homely  accommodation  of  King  Boh,  and  roared  and  laughed 
till  the  ruins  echoed."  The  learned  lexicographer,  however,  might 
have  preserved  his  gravity,  had  he  reflected  on  the  comparative  rude- 
ness of  the  age,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  a  baronial,  and  at 
best  only  a  private  residence  of  the  monarch.  The  baronial  castles  of 
England,  were  not,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  superior  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  time  the  castle 
was  built,  or  when  it  became  ruinous ;  but  the  astute  Chalmers,  in 
his  Caledonia,  supposes  that  it  was  erected  by  Walter,  son  of  Allan 
the  first  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  land 
from  David  I.,  or  Malcolm  lY.  This  family  possessed  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  Ayrshire — part  of  Kyle  being  still  known  as  Kyle-Stewart ;  and 
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on  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Robert  II.,  in  1370,  the 
castle,  of  course,  became  an  appendage  to  the  crown.  This  monai-ch 
lived  much  about  Dundonald,  where  he  died  in  1390.  Robert  III.  is 
also  said,  by  some  authorities,  to  have  died  there  ;  but  the  fact  is  dis- 
putable, although  Wyntuon,  in  his  "Chronicles,"  directly  avers  that  he 
did.  The  castle  and  lands  appear  to  have  continued  in  possession  of  the 
royal  family  for  a  length  of  time ;  for  so  late  as  14S2,  James  III.  is  found 
to  have  granted  the  custody  of  them  to  the  first  Lord  Cathcart.  At  what 
time  this  grant  ceased  in  the  Cathcart  family  is  uncertain.  The  neit 
possessors,  of  whom  any  record  is  extant,  were  the  "Wallaces  of 
Dundonald  and  Auchans.  The  Wallaces  had  many  ramifications  in 
Ayrshire,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  branch  had  obtained  or  pur- 
chased the  lands  from  the  crown  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Colonel 
James  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Pentland,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  last  of  his  name  in  possession  of  the  property. 
Prior  to  this  gallant,  though  disastrous  encounter,  the  Colonel  had 
disposed  of  the  estate  to  Sir  William  Cochrane  of  Cowden,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dundonald.*  Sir 
William  was  created  Baron  Cochrane  of  Dundonald,  in  1647 ;  and 
having  stedfastly  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  protector- 
ship of  Cromwell,  he  was,  on  the  Restoration,  made  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  and  created  Baron  Cochrane  of  Paisley  and  Ochiltree, 
and  Earl  of  Dundonald.  The  estate,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cochranes.  having  passed  into  the  Eglinton 
family  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  castle,  and  a 
few  acres  surrounding  it,  being  alone  reserved  on  account  of  the  title. 
The  Dundonald  family  has  distinguished  itself  both  in  science  and  in 
arts.  The  late  Earl,  who  commenced  the  tar  works  at  Muirkirk,  and 
was  the  author  of  "  a  Treatise  on  the  intimate  Connection  beween 
Agi'iculture  and  Chemistry,"  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  and 
means  in  experimental  philosophy ;  and  in  the  wars  of  the  last  and 
the  present  century,  the  credit  of  the  British  arms  was  nobly  sustained 
by  the  prowess  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Blair  and 
Cochrane.  Charles,  third  son  of  the  eighth  Earl,  who  was  a  major  in 
the  army,  distinguished  himself  by  a  bold  adventure  during  the 
American  war.  ^^^3ile  Cornwallis  was  besieged  in  York  Town,  in 
1731,  he  was  sent  with  despatches  by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  and  so  dex- 
terously did  he  perform  his  perilous  duty,  that  he  passed  in  a  boat 
through  the  middle  of  the  French  fleet,  and  safely  delivered  his  trust. 
He  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  Earl's  aides-de-camp,  in 
approval  of  his  conduct ;  but  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life  by  a  can- 
non ball.  Sir  Alexander,  a  younger  son,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Lord  Rodney's  engagement  in  1730,  took  and  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  off  St  Domingo,  in  1806,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  his  conquest  of  Martinique,  in  1809.  The  gallant 
naval  achievements  of  the  present  Earl,  better  known  as  "  Lord  " 
Cochrane,  are  too  fresh  in  the  public  memory  to  require  recapitula- 
tion. 

Opposite  the  Castle  of  Dundonald  is  a  high  and  precipitous  bank, 
clothed  with  wood,  part  of  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Auchans 
Deer  Park,  where,  not  many  years  ago,  the  sportive  fawns  might  be 


*  This  family  is  virtuallv  a  junior  branch  of  Blair  of  that  Ilk,  the  name  hav- 
ing been  changed  in  consefiuence  of  a  marriage  with  the  lu-iress  of  C>>rhriine,  in 
the  Eixtcenth  centurv. 
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ieen  enjoying  themselves  in  all  the  wantonness  of  conscious  security. 
The  whole  herd,  however,  have  lately  been  removed  to  the  Eglinton 
policies.    Sweeping  round  the  base  of  this  pleasant  and  thickly  planted 
bank,  the  visitor  is  delighted  to  find,  in  a  gently  sloping  curvature, 
the  venerable  House  of  Auchans,  said  to  have  been,  "  for  a  long  period, 
the  residence  of  the  Wallaces  of  Dundonald."     Of  this,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  it  having  probably  been  built  on   the  accession  of  that 
family  to  the  property,  though  the  structure  is  somewhat  modem  in 
appearance.     This,  however,   may  be  accounted    for   by   subsequent 
additions  and  improvements.     The  building,  in  the  form  of  a  right 
angle,  has  all  the   features  of   that   half-castle   half-mansion-house 
style,  which  obtained  in  the  latter  end  of  the   sixteenth  and  during 
the  seventeenth  century.    One  of  the  sides  of  the  angle  bears  the  dato 
1644  ;  but,  judging  from  appearances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  later 
erection  than  the  other.     As  the  land  passed  from  the  Wallaces  to 
the  Cochranes  in  1640,  the  inference  is  that  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  the  addition  of  the  latter  possessors.     The  house  has  been 
long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  more 
recent  part  of  the  structure  has  suflered  most.     The  roof  is  still  kept 
entire,  and  in  good  repair ;  but,  internally,  the  hand  of  time  is  ruin- 
ously apparent.     Some  apartments  of  the  older  division  are  occupied 
by  the  family  in  charge  of  the  place.    The  last  inhabitant  of  Auchans, 
of  distinction,  was  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Eglinton,  to  whom 
Allan  Ramsay  inscribed  his  "  Gentle  Shepherd."    On  the  marriage  of 
her  son  Archibald,  the  eleventh  Earl,  in  1772,  it  oecame  the  jointure 
house  of  her  ladyship,  where  she  died  in  1780,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  91.     Here  the  Countess  was  visited  by  Dr  Johnson   and  his  bio- 
grapher, after  their  return  from  the  Hebrides,  in  1773.     Of  this  in- 
teresting meeting,  Boswell  has  recorded  the  following  particulars  : — 
"  Lady  Eglintoune,  though  she  was  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
had  lived  in  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a  century, 
was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman.     She  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  consciousness  of  such 
birth  inspires.     Her  figure  was  majestic,  her  manners  high  bred,  her 
reading  extensive,  and  her  conversation  elegant.     She  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of  poets.     Dr 
Johnson  was  delighted  with  his  reception   here.     Her  principles   in 
Church  and  State  were  congenial  with  his.     She  knew  all  his  merit, 
and  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son.  Earl  Alexander,  who  loved  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talent,  in  every  department. 
*     *     *     *     In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  this  day,  it  came  out 
that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  married  the  year  before  Dr  Johnson  was 
born ;  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him  that  she  might  have 
been  his  mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him  ;  and  when  we  were 
going  away  she  embraced  him,  saying,  '  My  dear  son,  farewell ."     My 
friend  was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment,  and   owned 
that  I  had  done  well  to  force  him  out."    A  vast  number  of  old  papers, 
chiefly  connected,  we  believe,  with  the  Eglinton  family,  are  secured 
in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Auchans.    It  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not 
sooner  attended  to — many  of  them  having  been  destroyed  by  persons 
who  had  no  idea  of  their  importance.     Dr  Johnson  could  not  here 
have  found  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of  timber,  as  he  had  done 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland — the  wood  around  Auchans  being  both  ex- 
tensive and  old.     In  the  orchard,  a  portion  of  which  exists,  the  pear, 
known  over  the  country  as  the  Auchans  pear,  was  first  produced. 
"  The  tree,"  savs  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  "came  on- 
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ginally  from  France,  grew  to  a  great  height,  and  was  not  long  ago 
(1793)  blown  down  by  a  storm."  Auchans  has  long  been  famed  as  a 
preserve  for  game.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  mansion  is  situated  the 
keeper's  lodge,  quite  in  an  elysium  spot.  When  satiated  with  the 
rural  charms  and  antiquities  of  the  scenery  around  him,  the  visitor 
will  find  no  obstacle  in  threading  his  way  back  to  the  railway  station 
at  Troon,  by  a  different  path  from  the  one  he  came  ;  and,  again  tak- 
ing his  place  in  the  train,  reach  Ayr  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  min- 
utes— the  whole  excursion  occupying  only  a  few  hours. 


THE  LADY  OF  ELLERSLIE. 
1. 

Like  a  meteor,  shot  from  a  tliimder-cloud, 

In  the  bosom^  of  a  blast, 
Came  a  wtirrior  clad  in  shining  mail — 
His  eyeballs,  through  his  aventayle,* 

Glaring  so  grim  and  ghast ! — 
The  foam-fleclvs  spotting  his  horse's  mane — 
The  blood  from  his  rowels  dropping  like  rain— 
His  proud  steed  panting  at  every  bound, 
And  stumbling  taint  on  the  broken  ground — 
The  plume  in  his  helmet  daggl'd  with  red, 
As  if  from  a  lost  battle-field  he  fled — 
His  long  lance  shattered  in  his  hand — 
His  breastplate  rent — a  broken  brand  ! 
Onward  so  wild  rode  the  stranger  knight, 
Oft  looking  behind  in  his  headlong  flight, 

As  if  the  foes  were  there  ; 
And  muttering  deep,  as  strange  sounds  sweep 

Through  the  stormy  midnight  air ! 


The  winds  were  np  in  their  revelry, 

With  many  a  hideous  howl ; 
And  the  troubl'd  brow  of  the  welkin  dark, 

Wore  a  deep  and  dismal  scowl ! 
No  starlets  shone  through  the  rushing  rack, 

No  moon  was  in  the  sky  ; 
Like  Chaos  at  old  Nature's  birth, 

All  things  in  darkness  lie  '. 

3. 

Full  weary  was  the  Warder's  lot, 

Lonely  all  night  to  march 
In  the  terrors  of  the  midnight  storm 

Above  the  gateway  arch: 
How  he  stalk'd  on,  with  a  measured  tread, 
Guarding  the  tower  of  Allinred, 
Which  rais'd  its  head  o'er  the  forests  free, 
Like  an  eagle  perch'd  on  her  high  eyrie  ; 
And  ever  as  he  paced  along, 
He  humm'd  an  ancient  warlike  song, 
To  scare  the  fiends  who  rode  the  blast. 
And  in  the  fires  flew  howling  past ! 


*  The  visor  of  a  helmet. 
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"  Hush  !  hark  !  St  Mary  at  our  need  ! 

1  liear  the  tramp  of  an  armed  steed  !" 

He  listen'd — he  challeng'd, — and  forth  there  came 

Through  the  gloom  that  knight  with  the  eye  of  flame  : 

No  sooner  gain'd  was  the  old  grey  tower, 

Than  the  warrior  from  his  saddle  sprung  ; 
But  exhausted  was  the  charger's  power — 

Its  harb'd  head  on  the  pathway  rung. 
From  its  nostrils  gush'd  the  smoking  gore, 
And  the  good  steed  sunk  to  rise  no  more  I 


The  Warder's  challenge  rung  out  again, 
As  the  stranger,  cursing  and  sighing  amuin, 
Hung  moodily  over  his  dying  steed, 
Patting  its  downcast,  throbbing  head, 

As  if  ho  felt  its  pain. 
"  Oh  !  Warder,  ope  thy  bolted  gate — 
The  night  is  dark,  and  the  hour  is  late ; 
But,  I  am  3  friend  to  thy  gallant  lord — 
Alas  !  this  night  the  Southron  sword 

Hath  reft  the  fairest  flower 
That  ever  bloom'd  in  humble  cot, 

Or  deck'd  a  lordly  bower  I  " 
"  Thy  name  ?"  "  Black  Ruthven  of  far  Kiutail  ! 
"  Hah  !  I  caught  the  hawk  on  thy  dinted  mail. 

As  the  lightning's  gleam  out  came. 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Has  the  Southron  brand 

Murder'd  thy  lovely  dame  ?  " 
"  No,  no !  My  dame  sits  in  her  hall, 

Mourning  my  adverse  fate. 
And  longing  for  my  home  return  ; 

But  long  must  Mabel  wait — 
"  O'er  EUerslie  the  grim  death-pall 

Is  spread  by  ruffian  hand !  " 


The  heavy  gate  flew  open  wide. 

And  the  portcullis  was  rais'd, 
And  the  ancient  Warder  issued  forth, 

Trembling,  and  amazed 
At  the  dreadful  tale,  which  mot  his  ear, 

Of  Southron  ravage  fell ; 
While  the  stranger  knight  had  weary  sunk 

Upon  his  sanguin'd  selle.* 
Right  mournfully  he  shook  his  head, 

With  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh ; 
And  murmured  incoherently 

As  the  Warder  stood  him  by. 
•   The  old  man  raised  him  from  the  path. 

And  led  him  through  the  gateway  narrow. 
The  knight  wa«  spent  with  bloody  toil, 
Yet  his  heated  blood  with  ire  did  boil — 
The  dark  deed  did  his  bosom  harrow — 

Increasing  was  his  furious  wrath. 
A  tear  drop  stole  adown  his  face 

For  gentle  Pity's  sake ; 
And  his  bosom  heav'd  with  feelings  strong 

Like  the  surges  of  a  lake  ! 
The  hall  was  gain'd — the  wine  was  pour'd — 
The  genial  draught  his  nerve  restor'd, 
And  the  Warder  wak'd  his  gallant  lord. 
That  lord  so  fearless  and  so  free 
The  very  flower  of  Chivalry ; 

*  Selle — a  saddle. 
VOL.  1. 
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"  Oh  tell  me,  tell  me,  Ruthven  good. 

How  this  sad  deed  befell." 
Black  Ruthven  drew  a  heavy  sigh. 

And  thus  his  tale  did  tell : 


"  Sir  William  Wallace  absent  was 

From  bonny  Ellerslie; 
But  ere  he  went,  he  gave  the  tower 

In  guardianship  to  me — • 
'  The  English  hounds  have  borne  me  hate 

For  many  a  year  and  day : 
See  that  thou  keep  my  Marion*  safe, 

While  that  I  am  away.' 
The  western  sky  was  one  broad  sheet 

Of  the  richest  ruddy  gold — 
The  stars  were  kissing  their  sisters  sweet 
In  the  lake's  calm  breast  where  branches  meet. 

Embracing  o'er  the  shore  ; 
And  the  armour  of  the  sentries  bold — 
(Upon  the  towers  of  our  lordly  hold) 

Ralph — Raoul, — and  Evan  More — 
Was  gleaming  in  the  western  light 
With  a  flick'ring  radiance  soft  and  bright, 
As  they  saunter'd  to  and  fro 

Upon  the  ramparts  high. 
Or  pass'd  at  intervals  across 

The  glowing  evening  sky. 
The  summer  mists  were  gathering 

Upon  the  lonely  glen ; 
And  the  lady  fair  of  Ellerslie 

Was  in  her  close  bower  then. 
We  heard  a  distant  bugle  ring 

So  loud  and  cheerily, 
And  echoes  murmuring  back  again 

From  mountain,  vale,  and  lea ; 
And  up  the  path  we  mark'd  the  tramp 

Of  horse  and  arm'd  men '. 

7. 

"  Through  the  foliage  green,  we  saw  the  sheen 

Of  armour  flashing  bright — 
Half  seen,  half  hid  among  the  trees, 
Were  banners  flaunting  in  the  breeze. 

And  pennoncelle  of  knight. 
Footmen  marched  in  column'd  ranks. 
With  cavaliers  upon  their  flanks  : 
On  each  breast  the  dragont  rear'd 
Its  scaly  form,  in  ruddy  gold  ; 
And  as  our  ancient  tower  they  near'd. 
We  mark'd  in  their  front  on  barb'd  steed  gay 

Old  Hazelrigg,*  so  fierce  and  bold. 
Whose  iron  rule  for  many  a  day 

In  characters  of  blood  was  told. 
The  alarm  spread  through  Ellerslie, 

That  foemen  were  at  hand  ; 
And  to  the  ramparts  crowding  came 

Our  little  Scottish  band. 
I  read  defiance  on  every  brow, 

I  saw  grim  hate  in  every  look 
I  knew  the  men  who  muster'd  there 

Submission  to  Edward  would  never  brook. 

*  Wallace's  wife — Marion  Braidfoot,  the  heiress  of  Lamington. 

t  The  arms  of  England  were  a  yellow  dragon,  the  favourite  device  of  Ed  ward  I. 

*  William  de  Heslispe,  Governor  of  Lanark, 
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S. 

'  The  Englishmen  came  up  the  dale, 

And  stopp'd  before  the  gate. 
Their  herald  summon'd  us  at  once, 
Waring  towards  the  tower  his  lance 
AVith  threatening  word  and  air; 
And  shout 'd  that  if  we  should  dare 

To  make  his  comrades  wait 
An  instant  longer,  furious  war 
Would  be  let  loose;  for  bolt  and  bar 

Could  never  us  avail. 
'  Wallace,'  he  said, — '  that  traitor  base. 
Suspected  long  in  treason's  ways, 
Had  slain  an  English  knight  that  day, 
And,  since  the  deed,  had  fled  away — 

They  must  search  Ellerslie  ! 
And  if  found  in  that  rebel  tower. 
Not  all  the  might  of  traitors'  power 

Could  save  him  from  the  gallows-tree  ;' 

9. 

'  These  words  were  on  the  soldier's  tongue. 
When  a  tremendous  slogan  rung  ; 
And  an  arrow,  sped  from  Raonl's  bow, 

Did  pierce  the  braggart's  side — 
That  moment  he  was  stricken  low, 

Bath'd  in  a  gory  tide  ; 
And  on  the  turf  his  hands  did  quivering  clasp, 
As  he  drew  his  latest,  gurgling  gasp. 
The  English  war-cries  rose  like  thunder — 
I  felt  the  rampart  tremble  under. 
As  shout  on  shout,  and  yell  on  yell. 
On  the  stunn'd  ear  so  furious  fell '. 
The  arrows  hiss'd  through  the  evening  air — 
Loud  was  the  clash  of  sword  and  spear — 
The  gate  attacked  with  ponderous  beam — 
From  many  a  wound  the  vital  stream 

Reddening  all  the  wall ! 
The  scene  was  horror  : — The  strife  was  vain — 

The  gate  did  inwards  fall ! 
We  fought  with  utmost  might  and  main 
To  drive  the  foemen  back  again. 
But  still  prevailed  that  tjrrant  crew — 
Triumphantly  their  dragon  flew ; 

For  Fate  had  fix'd  our  doom  : 
We  were  driven  back  from  the  gateway  high — 
Around  did  many  a  Scotsman  lie 

Fit  food  for  the  greedy  tomb  ! 

10. 

"  It  recks  not  now,  what  next  befell — 
Like  demon  from  the  lowest  hell. 
The  English  fiend  who  led  the  horde, 
Ran  through  the  grounds  to  seek  our  lord — 

We  fled  we  know  not  where  ; 
And  we  saw  him  burst  into  the  bower, 
Where  slept  Ellerslie's  bright  flower — 

The  peerless  Marion  fair  ! 
The  gentle  bride,  as  fair  as  day. 
In  that  trellic'd  bower  unconscious  lay, 
Enjoying  a  calm  and  holy  rest — 
No  visions  of  terror  disturbed  her  breast. 
The  breeze  play'd  through  her  golden  hair, 
Kissing  her  bosom  so  soft  and  fair — 
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Kissing  her  lips  as  red  as  the  rose, 

And  sweet  as  the  sweetest  flower  that  blows ! 

"Vision  of  Beaisty  !  The  ruthless  steel 

Was  plunj^'d  into  her  breast  1 
That  bosom  white  whieh  "Wallace  wight 

So  often  fondly  prest! 
Twas  done :  'twas  done  !"  So  ceased  the  tale^ 
In  a  heavy,  weary,  broken  wail — 

Black  Ruthven  gasp'd  for  breath — 
His  face  grew  pale — his  eye  grew  dim — 
His  head  sank  down, — and  over  him 
"VVas  drawn  the  shroud  of  death  ! 
***** 

The  foregoing  stanzas  were  copied  from  a  rough  draft  found  tied  up 
along  with  a  bundle  of  old  letters  dated  in  1819  and  1820,  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  now  deceased.  The  poem  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  following  paragraph  in  one  of  these  letters — "  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  in  the  west,  that  on  the  night  of  Lady  Wallace's  mur- 
der, one  of  her  attendants  fled,  deeply  wounded,  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  Barons  who  was  related  to  her  family ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  his  destination,  and  told  his  tale,  than  he 
expired  from  loss  of  blood.  I  would  not  wonder  though  Miss  Porter 
refers  to  this  tradition  in  the  '  Scottish  Chiefs,'  when  she  makes  the 
old  man  Halbert  carry  the  tidings  to  Wallace." 

Crossheads.  A.  W.  E. 


LIST  OF  SCOTTISH  TREES,  OF  REMARKABLE  MAGNI- 
TUDE, AS  THEY  EXISTED  IX  1812. 

The  Oak, 

Feet.  Inches. 
An  oak  tree  at  Killeam  Place,  Stirlingshire,  in  1795,  mea- 
sured in  circumference  .  .  .  12         0 
Another  at  Cockwood,  in  Annandale,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1773,  measured,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
circumference                  .                 .                     .                     14         0 
This  tree  was  about  60  feet  high,  and  supposed 
to  be  about  230  years  old. 
At  Blairqnosh,  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  Stirlingshire, 

an  oak  measured,  in  1796,  in  circumference  .  15         0 

The  remains  of  a  decayed  oak,  upon  the  road  between  In- 
verness and  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  were  measured 
in  October,  179i,  and  found  to  be  in  girth,  at  a  foot 
above  ground,  .  .  .  17         3 

Wallace's  Oak,  so  named  for  ages,  must  have  been  a  large 
tree  500  years  ago.  It  was  situated  in  a  wet  clay  soil, 
in  the  Tornood,  near  Falkirk,  and  in  1771  was  found 
to  be  in  girth,  at  four  feet  above  the  ground,  .  22         0 

No  trace  of  this  venerable  tree  now  remains. 
The  largest  oak  in  Scotland  was  in  the  old  oak  wood,  on 
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Feet.  Inches, 
the  north  side  of  Loch  Arkog,  in  Lochaber.  When  mea- 
sured it  was  found  to  be  in  girth,  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  .  .  .  .  2-L        Q 

The  Larch. 

Tliis  is  but,  comparatively  speaking,  a  newly  introduced 
tree ;  none  of  them  are  above  an  hundred  years  old :  the 
oldest  are  to  be  found  at  Dunkeld.  The  finest  of  these 
is  100  feet  high,  and  in  circumference,  at  the  ground,         10         0 

In  Monzie  garden  there  aj-e  four  larches,  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  island.  They  are  not  yet  100  years  old ;  yet 
the  largest  one  is  80  feet  high,  and  its  girth,  at  the 
ground,  is  .  .  .  16         0 

The  Ash. 

An  ash  at  Lord  Morton's,  near  Aberdour,  in  Fifeshire, 
measured  in  March,  1812,  extended  in  length  of  bole 
50  feet,  and  in  gii'th,  at  four  feet  high,  .  10         3 

An  ash  at  Newbottle,  in  Mid-Lothian,  standing  east  from 
the  house,  near  the  river,  in  the  month  of  July,  1789, 
measured  in  circumference  .  .  11         1 

An  ash  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven,  in  Fifeshire,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1706,  measured,  in  circumference,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  .  .  .  12         0 

An  ash  at  Yair,  in  Selkirkshire,  measures,  at  the  surface, 

in  circumference  .  .  .         12         9 

An  ash  near  the  church  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  mea- 
sured in  1770,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  .  IG         0 

An  ash  tree  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  growing  about 
100  yards  from  the  gate,  measured  on  the  13th  March, 
1812,  35  feet  bole,  and  in  circumference,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  .  .  .  15         9 

An  ash  in  the  churchyard  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
in  September,  1784,  measured,  in  circumference,  at  the 
surface,  .  .  .  33        0 

The  Glammis  Ashtree,  at  Castle  Huntley,  in  Perthshire, 

measured,  in  circumference,  at  the  ground  .  27         9 

At  the  river  Blackburn,  in  the  parish  of  Castleton,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, the  trunk  of  an  old  ash  measures,  in  cir- 
cumference, .  .  .  18         0 

An  ash  at  Midstrath,  in  the  parish  of  Birse,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  the  property  of  John  Mair  Gerard,  Esq., 
measures,  at  the  ground,  in  girth  .  20         0 

An  ash  near  Deskford,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  called  "  St 

John's  Ti-ee,"  measures  in  girth  .  .  24         5^ 

A  few  yai-ds  from  Cessford  Castle,  in  Roxburghshire,  there 

is  a  venerable  ash  tree,  which  measures  at  the  base  27         8 

An  ash  tree,  near  Bonhill  House,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton, measured,  in  circumference,  in  September,  1784, 
at  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  .  34         1 

An  ash  tree  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmalie,  in  Lochaber, 
burnt  down  during  the  troubles  in  1746,  was  long  con- 
sidered as  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  Scot- 
land. Its  remains  were  measured  in  October  1764,  and, 
at  the  ground,  the  circumference  was  no  less  than  5?         0 
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Feet.  Inches. 
The  Elm. 

Oil  the  estate  of  Castle  Huntley,  there  are  several  fine 
Scots  elms,  one  of  which  measures,  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  .  .  ,  11         0 

At  Lord  Morton's,  Aberdour,  Fifeshire,  there  is  a  Scots 
elm  which  measured,  10th  March,  1812,  40  feet  length 
of  bole,  and  in  girth  .  .  11         6 

Two  elms  at  Yair,  in  Selkirkshire,  measure,  each,  at  the 

surface  of  the  ground,  .  .  .  13         0 

An  elm  tree  in  the  parish  of  Roxburgh,  in  Teviotdale, 
called  the  Try  sting  Tree,  was  measured  in  1796,  and  its 
girth,  at  four  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was        30         0 

The  Beech. 

A  beech  at  Leslie  House,  Fifeshire,  measured,  in  March, 

1812,  by  estimation,  56  feet  to  the  branches,  and  in  gu-th  11         0 

Near  the  abbey  of  Balmerino,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
a  beech  tree,  measured,  in  1793,  was  found  to  be  in  girth  12         7 

A  beech  at  Inverary,  whose  stem  was  12  feet  in  length,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  head  90  feet,  had  a  trunk  whose  cir- 
cumference was  .  .  .  14         0 

A  beech  near  Kellie  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  was 
measured  in  1793;  its  stem  was  30  feet  in  height,  and  the 
circumference  .  .  .  16         0 

The  large  beech  at  Xewbottle  Abbey,  standing  on  the 
lawn  behind  the  house,  was  measured  in  July,  1789,  and 
the  circumference  ascertained  to  be  .  17         0 

The  large  beech  at  Ormiston  Hall,  in  East-Lothian,  mea- 
sured, in  May,  1792,  in  circumference,  .  18       10 

A  beech  near  the  house  of  Oxenford,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
measured,  in  June,  1763,  at  three  feet  from  the  gi'ound, 
in  circumference,  .  .  .  19         6 

The  Silver  Fir. 

A  silver  fir  at  the  house  of  Polkemmit,  in  West-Lothian, 
meeisured,  in  1799,  in  circumference — it  was  planted  in 
1705—  .  .       ^  .  10        0 

A  silver  fir,  in  the  old  garden  of  Woodhouselee,  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  measured,  in  March,  1793,  .  11         1 

A  silver  fir,  at  Drumlanrig,  in   Xithsdale,  measured,  in 

April,  1773,  .  .  .  .  12         0 

Scots  Fir. 

There  is  in  Gordon  Castle,  Banffshire,  an  uncommonly 
large  square  board  of  Scots  fir,  made  from  a  tiee  which 
grew  in  Glenmore  wood.  The  board  measures  five  feet 
six  inches  square.  It  was  presented  to  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Gordon,  by  the  company  who  bought  that  wood  from 
his  Grace. 
A  Scots  fir  at  Inverary  measures,  in  circumference,  10         0 

A  Scots  fir  at  Castle  Huntley,  in  Perthshire,  was  measured 
in  1796,  and  the  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  .  .  13         6 
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Feet.  Inches. 
The  Sycamore. 

A  sycamore  at  Nisbet,  in  Berwickshire,  standing  on  the 
lawn  behind  the  house,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height, 
was  measured  in  September,  1795,  and  the  girth  found 
to  be  .  .  ,  .  12         ;i 

A  sycamore  at  Castle  Campbell,  near  Dollar,  growing  at 
the  back  of  the  Castle,  measured  in  March,  1812,  at 
breast  high,  in  circumference,  .  .  12         0 

A  sycamore  at  Lord  Morton's,  Aberdour,  was  measured 
on  the  10th  March,  1812,  and  the  bole  was  found  to  be 
45  feet,  and  at  breast  high,  in  girth  .  14         6 

A  sycamore  at  Torwoodlee,  in  Selkirkshire,  measures,  at 

the  surface  of  the  ground,  .  .  13         7 

A  sycamore  in  the  garden  of  Castle  Menziea,  Perthshire, 

measured,  in  circumference,  in  September,  1778,  16         8 

An  old  sycamore  tree  at  Ninewells,  in  Berwickshire,  mea- 
sured in  girth,  in  1795,  a  little  below  the  bows,  17         0 

A  sycamore  at  Calder  House,  Mid-Lothian,  standing  by 
the  road  leading  from  the  house  to  the  church,  mea- 
sured, in  October,  1799,  .  .  17         7 

The  Chesnut. 

A  chesnut  at  Lord  Murray's,  in  Fife,  has  nine  feet  bole, 

and  in  girth  measured,  March,  1812,  .  113 

A  chesnut  at  Newbottle,  in  Mid- Lothian,  near  the  house, 

measured  in  girth,  in  July,  1789,  .  .119 

A  Chesnut  at  Inverary,  which  has  a  stem  of  18  feet  in 

length,  measured  in  girth,  in  1794,  .  12         6 

There  is  a  chesnut  tree  in  the  old  garden  of  Balmerino, 

the  bole  of  which  measm-es  .  .  15         0 

At  Fernie,  in  Fifeshire,  a  little  south  of  the  house,  there 
is  a  chesnut  tree  growing  in  a  deep  loam  which  mea- 
sured in  girth,  in  February,  1812,  .  14         0 

Black  Poplar. 
A  fine  tree  of  this  kind  at  Alloa  House,  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, measured  in  giith,  at  four  feet  high,  •  13         6 

The  Yeiv. 

A  yew  tree  in  the  garden  at  Broich,  Stirlingshire,  mea- 
sured in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  10         0 

A  yew  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston  Hall,  in  East- Lothian, 

measured  in  girth,  in  May,  1762,  .  10         3 

A  yew  at  the  house  of  Rossdhu,  in  Dumbartonshire,  mea- 
sured in  circumference,  18  inches  above  the  ground,  12         G 

The  great  yew  at  Fortingal,  in  Perthshire,  noticed  by 
Pennant  and  other  tourists,  measured  by  the  Hon. 
Judge  Barrington  in  1768,  was  in  girth  .  52         0 

Aberdeen.  »'  • 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  DRUMS. 

(argyleshire.) 

AVoe  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebound 

Our  banner'd  bag-pipes  maddening  sound ; 

Clan-Gillian's  onset — echoing  round — 

Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 
Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze 
Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays'. 
The  fools  might  faee  the  lightning's  blaze 

As  wisely  and  as  well ! 

— War-Song  of  Lachlax,  High  Chief  of  Maclean. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  YI.,  a  deadly  feud  arose  be- 
tween the  Macdonalds  of  Islay  and  the  Macleans  of  Mull,  originating 
in  some  claims  which  the  latter  preferred  to  a  portion  of  the  Mac- 
donalds' territory,  denominated,  "  the  Rhinns  of  Islay."  This  feud 
was  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  near  rela- 
tionship of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  with  all  that  fell  animosity 
which  characterizes  the  most  savage  warfare.  At  length,  Sir  Lachlan 
^Maclean  of  Dowart,  chieftain  of  the  Clan-Lean — a  soldier  of  great 
skill  and  bravery,  and  who  had  commanded,  under  Argyle,  the  right 
wing  of  the  royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivet — taking  advantage 
of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  was  held  at  court,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  his  sovereign  a  writ  or  grant,  authorizing  him  to  take  pos- 
session not  only  of  the  Rhinns,  but  of  the  whole  island  of  Islay. 
This  seemed  a  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  Macdonalds.  Their 
chief,  Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintyre,  was  now  old  and  infirm,  and, 
therefore,  unable  personally  to  lead  his  clansmen  into  the  field : — 
while  his  son,  the  young  Sir  James,  was  a  youth  whose  military 
talents  were  as  yet  in  doubtful  abeyance.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Lachlan  Maclean  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  already  acquired 
considerable  fame  as  a  warrior.  His  rapacity,  however,  and  the  in- 
justice of  his  claims,  seem  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  neighbour- 
ing clans  to  his  proceedings  ;  for  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends  was 
interposed,  though  without  effect,  to  save  the  devoted  Macdonalds. 
Highly  confident  of  success,  Maclean  rejected  all  conciliatory  over- 
tures with  disdain,  and  collecting  the  strength  of  his  clan,  he  departed 
from  ]Mull  in  a  small  fleet  of  galleys,  hoping  to  crush  with  one  blow, 
and  for  ever,  the  power  of  his  haughty  rivals.  These  hopes,  like 
those  of  many  mightier  men,  were  doomed  to  be  frustrated.  Arriving 
on  the  shores  of  Islay,  the  armament  proceeded  up  Loch  Groynard, 
and,  near  the  top,  effected  a  landing  ;  but  were  immediately  opposed 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  Macdonalds  arrayed  under  their  young  chieftain. 
A  desperate  conflict  ensued — in  which  prodigies  of  valour  were  displayed 
by  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  Fortune,  however,  that  most  ca- 
pricious of  all  the  goddesses,  declared  against  the  invaders,  and  Sir 
Lachlan  Maclean,  with  about  eighty  of  the  principal  men  of  his  clan, 
and  about  two  hundred  common  soldiers,  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  rest,  in  great  disorder,  fled  to  their  galleys,  and  so  with 
much  ditficulty  escaped.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition,  begun, 
on  the  part  of  the  Macleans,  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, yet,  terminating  in  one  brief  oncountcr,  with  almost  th.e  destruc- 
tion of  the  race  ! 

Sir  Robert  Gordoji  iufoiTns  us  that  the  fhiof  of  Maclean,  before  cm- 
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barking  on  this  ill-fated  adventure,  consulted  a  witch ;  and  that  she 
advised  him,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  land  upon  the  island  on  a  Thurs- 
day : — secondly,  that  he  should  not  drink  of  the  water  of  a  certain 
well  near  Groynard : — and  lastly,  she  intimated  that  one  Maclean 
should  be  slain  at  that  place.  "  The  first  he  transgressed  unwilling- 
lie,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  being  driven  into  the  island  of  Ila  by  a  tempest 
upon  a  Thursday ;  the  second  he  transgressed  negligentlie,  haveing 
drank  of  that  water  befor  he  wes  awair  ;  and  so  he  wes  killed  ther  at 
Groinard,  as  wes  foretold  him,  but  doubtfuUie.  Thus  endeth  all 
these  that  deo  trust  in  such  kynd  of  responses,  or  doe  hunt  after 
them  !"  Hist.  p.  238. 

Another  and  wilder  legend,  connected  with  this  fatal  expedition  of 
the  Macleans  to  subdue  Islay,  is  still  extant  amongst  the  descendants 
of  these  hardy  but  unscrupulous  islesmen.  Maclean  of  Drums — a 
small  weather-beaten  tower  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  which  divides  Loch  Suinart  from  the  sound  of  Mull — was 
engaged,  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  he  embarked  to  join 
his  chief,  in  a  deer-hunt  in  those  extensive  forests  which  have  acquired 
for  the  district  of  which  Drums  is  a  part,  the  picturesque  title  of 
"  Woody  Morven."  It  so  happened  that  upon  this  occasion  the 
chase  proved  unwontedly  long  and  arduous,  and  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance greatly  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  "  the  spoil  encumbered  " 
party  were  overtaken  by  night  while  returning  through  a  pass  in  that 
range  of  mountains,  which,  from  their  particular  configuration,  are  de- 
signated "  Driminich,"  or  the  Ridges.  They  were,  therefore,  many 
miles  from  home  when  they  saw  the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  dis- 
appear behind  the  dark  hills  of  Ardnamurchan.  But  the  moon — that 
"  bowat "  (lantern)  of  more  than  one  Highland  clan — stood  forth  in 
her  brightness  as  the  day-light  faded  ;  and  though  displaying  only  one 
half  of  her  disc,  yet  her  light  was  fully  sufficient  to  enable  the  inde- 
fatigable little  band  of  hunters  to  thread  their  way  in  perfect  security. 
The  unavoidably  slow  progress  of  the  cavalcade,  however,  was  felt  to 
be  particularly  annoying  by  Maclean,  who  knew  that  his  presence  was 
indispensibly  necessary  at  the  castle,  in  order  to  superintend  the  ar- 
rangements for  to-morrow's  embarkation.  Leaving,  therefore,  his 
attendants  to  follow  at  their  leisure,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was 
soon  at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  party.  The  road 
along  which  he  hastened  followed — as  we  have  already  partly  inti- 
mated— the  windings  of  a  deep  and  rugged  glen,  which  led  down  by  a 
series  of  short  natural  terraces  towards  the  sea-shore — on  a  distant 
portion  of  which  the  castle  of  Drums  is  situated ;  and  though  the 
figure  of  the  impatient  chieftain  was  soon  lost  in  the  gloom  which 
overshadowed  the  lower  part  of  the  glen,  yet  his  impetuous  course 
continued  long  to  be  visible  to  those  above,  from  the  sparks  which 
were  struck  by  his  horse's  feet  from  the  flinty  pavement  over  which 
he  rode  at  the  top  of  the  animal's  speed.  Our  story  requires  that  we 
should  accompany  Maclean,  and  observe  what  befalls  him  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  His  attention  is  aroused,  though 
his  speed  is  nothing  abated,  by  seeing  what  appears  to  be  a  woman, 
arrayed  in  white,  and  seated  mournfully  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside. 
As  he  approaches  she  rises,  and  stepping  into  the  road,  waits,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  accosting  him.  Pie  attempts  to  pass,  but  she  lays 
her  hand  authoritatively  on  his  bridle.  The  moon  is  shining  brightly, 
and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  features  of  his  old  nurse, 
or  foster-mother,  who  had  been  dead  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
She  stands  bcfoi-e  him  with  that  indescribable  expression  of  counte- 
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nance  in  which  maternal  affection  is  strangely  blended  with  awe — awe 
inspired  by  the  now  exalted  dignity  of  her  once  tiny  nursling.  Ad- 
dressing her  kindly,  Maclean  inquires  the  reason  of  her  appearing  be- 
fore him  in  such  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  spirit,  "  the  enterprise  on  which  you  are  in  such 
headlong  haste  to  engage,  is  fraught  with  the  highest  consequences, 
not  only  to  yourself  as  an  individual,  but  to  the  whole  clan  of  which 
you  are  a  member." 

"  Of  that  I  am  aware,"  said  Maclean,  "  but,  whatever  these  unseen 
consequences  may  be,  I  can  only  anticipate  an  accession  of  glory  to  the 
Clan  Lean,  who  are  now  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing  a  triumph — 
a  final  triumph — over  the  most  ancient  and  most  obdurate  of  their 
foes !" 

"  O,  my  son  !"  said  the  spirit  with  emotion,  "  avoid  this  battle,  if 
by  any  means  it  can  be  done." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  chieftain,  "  has  my  mother  returned  from 
her  cold  grave  to  bid  her  son  play  the  coward  !  Xo — it  cannot  be — I 
will  sail  to-morrow  for  the  rendezvous  ;  and  whatever  way  the  fortune 
of  battle  may  turn,  of  this  rest  assured,  that  your  foster-son  will  a 
thousand  times  rather  cease  to  live  than  live  one  hour  with  dis- 
honour !" 

"  Then,"  said  the  spirit  with  great  naivete,  "  if  you  have  so  deter- 
mined, I  warn  you  not  to  leave  your  own  threshold  with  a  fasting 
stomach — be  sure  that  you  take  a  morsel  of  somewhat  before  you 
leave  your  own  house." 

Laughing  heartily  at  what  he  considered  a  most  curious  display  of 
the  characteristic  solicitude  of  his  old  nurse,  Maclean  promised  to 
obey  her ;  and  the  phantom,  after  charging  him  a  second  and  a  third 
time  not  to  neglect,  on  any  account,  "  the  breaking  of  his  fast "  be- 
fore he  went  away — pronounced  her  parting  benediction,  and  disap- 
peared. 

At  the  castle,  all  was  hurry  and  confusion — preparing  for  the  forth- 
coming expedition.  Party  after  party  of  the  clansmen  continued  to 
arrive,  and  the  chieftain,  absorbed  in  the  necessary  arrangements, 
soon  forgot  the  friendly  apparition  and  its  apparently  trifling  advice. 
A  few  hours  of  short  but  profound  slumber  gave  place  to  the  same  all- 
Agrossing  topics.  At  daybreak  the  clansmen  were  all  drawn  up  on 
the  beach — ready  to  embark ;  but  the  Lady,  who  should  have  appeared 
in  person  at  this  moment,  and  bestowed  upon  her  husband  and  his 
"  following  "  the  parting  act  of  hospitality,  was  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble misfortune  in  her  chamber  sound  asleep.  Maclean  proceeded  to 
her  chamber-door,  and  called,  but  got  no  answer.  He  then  lifted  her 
slipper,  and  threw  it  upon  the  bed,  but  neither  did  this  awaken  her. 
He  then  recollected  a  Gaelic  proverb  which  says,  "  Those  whom  calling 
or  knocking  will  not  awaken  should  be  let  alone,"  and  immediately 
proceeded,  with  his  own  hand,  to  distribute  the  customary  modi- 
cum— bread  and  cheese  and  a  dram — amongst  his  expectant  sol- 
diery. Unfortunately,  he  forgot  himself,  and  so,  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  friendly  vision,  commenced  his  voyage  with  "  a  fast- 
ing stomach."  The  result  was,  that  on  the  ensanguined  beach  at 
(xroynard,  ^laclean  was  numbered  with  the  slain — his  head  being 
struck  from  his  body  by  the  sword  of  a  gigantic  Macdonald,  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  leaping  ashore  from  his  galley  ! 

That  night,  a  spectre  representing  Maclean — minus  the  head — was 
seen  riding  from  the  glen  where  he  had  received  the  neglected  warning. 
It  encircled  the  castle  three  times,  andflisappparod  with  a  lond  wailing 
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cry.  In  a  few  days  the  sliattered  remnant  of  the  clan  returned  ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that,  of  the  followers  of  Drums,  those  only  who 
partook  of  the  bread  and  cheese  were  unharmed,  while  all  those  who 
did  not,  however  inadvertently,  had  shared  the  fate  of  their  chieftain. 
The  Lady  of  Drums,  when  she  understood  how  easily  she  might  have 
prevented  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  became  inconsolable,  and  died 
shortly  after  of  a  broken  heart.  The  headless  horseman  long  con- 
tinued to  perform  "  his  painful  rounds,"  marking  with  a  fearful  punc- 
tuality the  mournful  anniversary  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Groynard. 
The  estate  of  Drums  passed,  in  after  times,  to  other  hands,  but  still 
he  continued  occasionally  to  "  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon — 
making  night  hideous  "  on  the  approach  of  any  impending  calamity. 
His  last  appearance  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  member  of  the  present 
family  dying  abroad  ;  and  there  are  still  many  people  among  the 
lower  orders  who  might  be  persuaded  to  acknowledge,  confidentially, 
that  they  themselves  have  seen  the  headless  spectre  of  Drums !  Such 
are  the  tales  by  which  the  hardy  islesmen  of  Mull  are  still  willing  to 
account  for  a  defeat  of  theLr  ancestors,  which  was  to  the  clan  as 
signally  ruinous  as  it  is  to  their  conceptions  inexplicable ! 

11  Hill  Street,  Anderston,  Glasgow.  W.  G. 
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It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that,  before  the  year  174:3,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  lordships  and  baronies,  and  that 
each  possessed  certain  immunities,  privileges,  and  rights,  both  of  a 
criminal  and  civil  kind.  Among  these  privileges  was  the  power  of 
holding  courts  and  inflicting  punishments,  vested  in  the  Lord  of  Re- 
gality and  Baron  of  a  barony,  in  right  of  their  respective  charters 
and  other  feudal  grants,  whether  flowing  from  the  Crown  or  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.  It  is  plain  that  these  privileges,  in  the  hands 
of  a  benevolent  superioi',  would  enable  him  to  benefit  his  dependants, 
and  equally  that  in  the  hands  of  one  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  they 
would  be  converted  into  instruments  of  oppression.  As  the  various 
officials  of  the  Courts- Baron,  such  as  the  Bailie,  or  Judge,  the  Clerk, 
and  the  Fiscal,  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  in  the  lax  days  of  yore,  the  wishes  of  the  supe- 
rior would,  generally,  if  not  constantly,  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  whatever  case  should  come  before  his  court.  At  one  time,  in 
our  ancient  history.  Lords  of  Regality  abused  their  power  so  much, 
that  Parliament  assumed  to  itself  the  sole  power  of  erecting  such 
jurisdictions,  and  also  reserved  an  important  light  in  the  creation  and 
confirmation  of  the  inferior  authority  of  a  barony  ;  but  all  these  pri- 
vileges were  bought  up,  particularly  the  most  essential  freedoms,  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature  in  17^,  and  formally  annexed  to  the 
t^'rown,  from  wliifh  they  ought  never  to  havr  bnen  soparatod. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Court- Book  of  the  baronies  of 
Couttie  and  Bendochy,  near  Cupar-in- Angus,  is  copied  exactly  from  a 
leaf  of  the  original,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  writer  from 
the  shop  of  a  tobacconist,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  business  of  a  Barony  Court,  though  at  the 
time,  1711,  such  courts  were  greatly  shorn  of  their  pristine  glories. 

"  Court  of  the  Barroneyes  of  Couttie  and  Bennathie,  Holden  at 
Couttie  the  thnd  day'of  Septemr.  Jay.  vile,  and  Elleven  [1711]  years, 
he  patrich  yeaman  of  Eistmylne,  heallie  deput,  Constitut  be  mr. 
william  Nairne  of  Dunsinnen,  haillie  prinll.  off  the  sds.  harronies. 

"  Complaint. — Complaines  Duncan  M'Condocher,  Servitor  to  wil- 
liam Husband  in  Couttie,  Partie  enjured,  and  James  Playfair,  yor 
pror.  fiscall,  for  the  Master's  intrest,  upon  the  said  William  Husband, 
That  qrupon.  the  twenty  fyfth  day  of  August  Last,  or  on  or  other  of 
the  dayes  of  the  said  moneth.  The  sd.  william  Husband  did  strick 
and  abuse  the  sd.  Duncan  M'condocher  to  the  effusion  of  his  blood, 
in  manifest  contempt  of  the  Peace  and  lawes  of  this  Kingdom  ;  Qjfr. 
Justice  and  assisthment  to  the  Partie  enjured  and  good  ansris  craved. 

"  Sute  Called,  And  the  Court  Lawly.  fensed. 

"  The  sd.  day  James  Gilruth  in  myre  riges,  of  the  age  of  Twentie 
years  or  yrby.,  being  Solemnly  sworne  and  Interrogat  upon  the  points 
of  the  awrin  Claime,  And  being  purged  of  mallice  and  partiall  Coun- 
cell,  Deponed  in  manner  underwrin.,  viz.  That  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter,  And  this  he  declares  to  be  of  verrity  as  he  shall  ansr. 
to  God. 

James  Gillrith. 

"  Robert  Grahame  in  Banchorie,  aged  twentie  three  years  or  yrby., 
married,  being  solemnlie  sworne,  purged,  and  inteiTogat,  ut  supra, 
Deponed  in  maner  awrin,  only  he  saw  a  Clour  on  Duncan  M'Conda- 
cher's  head,  which  the  said  Duncan  said  wes  given  him  be  the  sd. 
william  husband,  by  the  Strock  of  a  brancks.  This  he  declares  to  be 
off  verrity  as  he  shall  ansr.  to  God,  and  depones  he  cannot  write. 

Pat.  Yeaman. 

"  In  regai-d  That  the  said  William  Husband  Judicially  acknow- 
ledged he  struck  the  sd.  Duncan  with  ane  branks ;  Theirfore  The 
baillie  hes  unlayed  the  sd.  William  Husband  in  the  Soume  of  Ten 
pounds  Scots  moe  for  the  sd.  battary,  and  Continues  the  blood  to  fur- 
ther probation ;  And  assoilzies  the  sd.  William  Husband  from  the 
assythment,  Because  the  Complr.  denyed  he  was  wounded  ;  And  or- 
dains the  sd.  william  Husband  to  make  payt.  of  the  forsd.  ten  pounds 
of  unlay  to  the  sd.  pror.  fiscall,  for  the  vse  and  behooff  of  the  sd. 
baillie  principle. 

Pat.  Yeaman." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  under  the  ancient  feudal  regim^,  assyth- 
ment  was  a  satisfaction,  or  gratification,  made  by  the  injuring  to  the 
injured  party.  Its  amount,  if  money,  or  value,  if  property,  (as  all 
ranks  were  valued  according  to  a  fixed  graduated  scale,)  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  respective  parties — thus,  a 
laird  or  baron  might  be  valued  at  a  hundred  pounds,  or  as  many  cows. 
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while  a  hind  or  ploughman,  in  the  social  scale,  might  be  rated  no 
higher  than  at  a  penny,  or  a  pig.  We  may  add,  that  the  term 
"  Master,"  which  occurs  in  the  above  complaint,  is  an  old  colloquial 
and  forensic  word,  signifying  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  proprietor  of 
the  barony ;  so  in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  Symon  says — 

"  Hab,  that  abroad  has  with  onr  Master  been — 
Our  brave  good  Master  who  right  wisely  fled." 

Patrick  Yeaman  of  East  Mill,  Bailie-Depute  of  the  forenamed  ba- 
ronies, was  the  son  of  James  Yeaman,  of  East  ^Mill  of  Rattray,  and 
Jean  Cargill,  his  wife.  The  time  of  James  Yeaman's  death  is  un- 
certain, if  not  unknown  ;  but  Mrs  Yeaman  died  1st  January,  1706, 
in  the  72d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Old  Burying 
Ground,  Dundee,  where  two  monuments  were  erected  to  her  memory, 
which  still  remain,  but  very  much  decayed,  and  partially  efiaced. 
Patrick,  their  son,  was  father  of  Patrick  Yeaman  of  Blacklaw,  in  the 
parish  of  Foulis-Easter,  and  of  George  Yeaman  of  Balbeuchly,  near 
Auchterhouse,  but  part  of  the  very  much  disjointed  parish  of  Caputh. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  merchants  in,  and  Provosts  of  Dundee, 
before  and  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Patrick  died  8th 
March,  1767,  aged  70 ;  and  George,  a  few  years  later,  at  an  advanced 
age  also. 

The  small  estate  of  East  Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Rattray,  was  ac- 
quired by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie  from  the  family  of  Yea- 
man, and  very  probably  from  Provost  Patrick  Yeaman.  Mr  Ogilvie 
married  Catherine  Xaime,  sister  of  the  late  Sir  William  Nairne  of 
Dnnsinane,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  and  Justiciar)',  and 
both  appear  to  have  been  grandchildren  of  William  Nairne  of  Dun- 
sinane,  Bailie-Principal  of  Couttie  and  Bendochy  in  1711.  Mr  Ogilvie 
of  East  Mill  had  a  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  carried  on  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Catherine  Nairne,  his  sister-in  law,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  guilty  parties  poisoned  the  unsuspecting  laird.  Both 
were  apprehended  and  tried  for  the  unnatural  crime  ;  but  it  being  so 
long  since  we  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  trial,  which  has 
become  very  rare,  the  result  has  escaped  us.  However,  we  be- 
lieve, both  were  found  guilty;  but  Catherine  Xaime  effected  her 
escape  from  prison,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  fraternal  influence 
being  exerted  on  her  behalf,  and  fled  to  France  some  years  before  the 
"  great  revolution"  in  1788,  where  it  is  believed  she  died. 

Dundee,  15th  July,  1848.  J.  T. 

[Captain  Ogilvie  was  executed  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh  on  the  13th 
Nov.  1765.  Catherine  Nairn  is  said  to  have  married  a  Dutch  gentleman,  to 
whom  she  had  a  numerous  family,  and  to  have  died  in  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.] 
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JOHN  MAYNE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  6II/LEB  OUN,"  &C, 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  works  of  this  poet  are  so  little  known . 
He  is  universally  accorded  a  prominent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
yet  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  Xor  has  any  account,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  sketch  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
published  of  his  life. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient  to  attempt  a 
memoir  of  the  poet,  though  it  would  appear  that  the  incidents  in  his 
life  were  not  numerous.  Viewing,  however,  his  literary  character  in 
the  light  of  an  antiquary — and  certainly  in  appreciating  his  merit,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  his  muse  has  preserved  not  a  few  fea- 
tures of  the  past — we  conceive  that  a  retrospective  glance  at  his 
writings  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

John  Mayne,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  one  of  the  notes  to  "  The 
Siller  Gun,"  was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  where  he  was  bom  in  1761. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  Dumfries  Journal 
office ;  and  while  there,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  "  published  the  genu  of 
the  '  Siller  Gun,'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twelve  stanzas."*  After  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship,  Mayne  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  a  circum  • 
stance  which  he  thus  records  in  an  apostrophe  to  that  city : — 

"  O  !  happy,  happy  were  the  hours 

When  first,  far  aff  on  Crawfurd-moors, 
I  hail'd  thee  bright  thro'  sunny  show'rs, 

As  on  I  came 
Frae  murm'ring  Xith's  romantic  bow'rs. 

My  native  hame  I" 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  poet  may  be  briefly  told.  Finding 
his  way  to  London,  before  1789,  he  ultimately  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Star  newspaper,  and  closed  his  useful  career,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  75,  in  1836. 

One  of  his  earliest  effusions  has  been  preserved  by  himself  in  a  note 
to  "  The  Siller  Gun."     It  is  an  address  to  the  river  Nith  : — 

"  Hail,  gentle  stream!  forever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear!"  &c. 

Some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  poet  to  Glasgow,  his  genius  was 
inspired  by  the  extraordinary  progress  of  that  city  in  wealth  and 
commercial  greatness,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  verses,  under  the 
title  of  "  Glasgow,"  which  appeared  in  the   Glasgotv  Magazine  for 

*  Cyclopfrdia  of  English  Literature. 
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December,  1783.  They  immediately  attracted  notice,  and  were  so 
favourably  spoken  of  by  Dr  Geddes,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,"  in  1792,*  that  Mayne,  then  of  the  Star 
newspaper,  was  induced  to  revise  and  extend  the  verses.  Thus  en- 
larged, the  poem  was  published  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  of  London,  in 
1803, t  and  met  a  favourable  reception  from  the  press.  The  Monthly 
Review  of  that  year  spoke  of  it  in  the  following  favourable  terms : 

This  little  production  of  the  Scottish  Muse  certainly  possesses  much 
simplicity  and  beauty.  Glasgow,  as  the  seat  of  learning,  commerce, 
&c.  &c.,  -vvith  its  surrounding  scenery,  is  well  delineated ;  and  historical 
and  local  allusions  are  explained  in  a  body  of  notes  at  the  end  ;  but 
to  accommodate  it  to  readers  south  of  the  Tweed,  there  should  also 
have  been  a  glossary  of  the  Scottish  terms. 

That  Glasgow  is  intitled  to  the  poet's  praise  by  its  consequence, 
opulence  and  beauty,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  particulars 
contained  in  the  notes  : 

'  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  according  to 
the  enumeration  made  in  the  month  of  June  1801,  by  virtue  of  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament,  amounted  to  83,760.  In  1772,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant,  the  inhabitants  were  computed  at  40,000.  Between 
the  years  1611  and  1617,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  agree- 
ably to  the  parochial  register  for  those  years,  amounted  only  to 
7,645  ! 

'  At  present  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  increasing  population  and  opulence  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
Since  the  Peace,  these  have  advanced,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
external  appearances,  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  this, 
or,  perhaps,  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.' 

'  The  principal  street  in  Glasgow,  running  east  and  west,  is  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  is  adorned  throughout  with  handsome  bouses, 
which,  for  a  certain  length,  are  built  over  with  arcades,  supported 
by  pillars — the  admiration  of  strangers,  on  account  of  the  beauty  they 
add  to  the  city,  and  of  the  shelter  they  afford  to  the  inhabitants  who 
have  occasion  to  be  in  the  streets  in  wet  weather. 

'  Building  ground  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £100,000  was  disposed 
of  lately  in  one  week  ;  some  of  it  at  the  enormous  rate  of  three  guineas 
the  square  yard ;  or,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £18,000  per  acre :  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed,  that,  for  the  present  season,  1803,  building-con- 
tracts, to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  houses,  have  been  entered  into ; 
in  addition  to  the  erection  of  a  number  of  very  large  cotton  spinning- 
mills,  to  be  worked  by  steam  engines,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town.' 

In  a  poem  which  has  for  its  theme  this  flourishing  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  an  apostrophe  to  Industry  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  this  part  may  be  most  conveniently  detached,  we  shall 
take  it  as  a  specimen,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  merit  of  the  whole  : 

'  Hail,  Industry  !  thou  richest  gem 
That  shines  in  Virtue's  diadem  ! 


*  See  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1792,  vol.  i.,  p.  451. 

t  It  was  printed  in  crown  8vo.,  pp.  51,  by  D.  Walker,  Gloster. 
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WMle  Indolence,  wi'  tatter'd  hem, 

Around  her  knee. 
Sits,  chit'ring,  like  the  wither'd  stem 

O'  some  boss  tree  ! 

'  To  thee  we  owe  the  flocks  o'  sheep 
That  glad  Benlomond's*  cloud  capt  steep — 
The  pregnant  mines  that  yield  yon  heap 

0'  massy  coals — 
And  a'  the  tenants  o'  the  deep, 
Caught  here  in  shoals  ! 

'  And  a'  the  villas  round,  that  gleam 
Like  spangles  i'  the  sunny  beam  ; 
The  bonny  haughs  that  laughing  seem, 

Wi'  plenty  growing ; 
And  a'  the  bleach-fields  on  ilk  stream 

Thro'  Clydesdale  flowing  ! 

'  Hence,  Commerce  spreads  her  sails  to  a' 
The  Indies  and  America : 
Whatever  makes  a  penny  twa, 

By  wind  or  tide, 
Is  wafted  to  the  Broomielaw, 

On  bonny  Clyde ! 

'  Yet  shou'd  the  best  exertions  fail, 
And  fickle  Fortune  turn  the  scale — 
Should  a'  be  lost  in  some  hard  gale, 

Or  wreck  t  on  shore — 
The  Merchants'-Houset  makes  a'  things  hale 

As  heretofore. 

'  Wi'  broken  banes  should  Labour  pine, 
Or  indigence  grow  sick  and  dwine, 
Th'  Infirmary,  wi'  care  divine. 

Unfolds  its  treasure, 
And  turns  their  wormwood  cup  to  wine — ■ 

Their  pain  to  pleasure  ! 

'  0  !  blessings  on  them  and  their  gear, 
"Wha  thus  the  poor  man's  friends  appear  ! 
^\Tiile  mony  a  waefu'  heart  they  cheei-, 

Revive  and  nourish — 
Safe  thro'  Life's  quicksands  may  they  stear  ! 

Like  Glasgow,  flourish !' 

Younger  Reviewers  might  have  selected  the  stanzas  in  praise  of  the 
'  strappan  lasses,  tight  and  clean,'  for  which  Glasgow  Green  is  cele- 
brated :  but  as  our  dancing  days  are  over,  it  is  prudent  in  us  not  to 
warm  our  imaginations  by  the  contemplation  of  Scottish  beauty. 

Of  the  appearance  of  Glasgow  in  1783  the  poet  gives  a  favourable 
picture : 

*  Benlomond,  the  most  western  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  is  3,262  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  sea. 

t  The  Merchants'-House  is  one  of  the  many  ■well-endowed  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  which  Glasgow  is  remarkable.  From  its  peculiar  funds,  decayed 
members,  their  widows,  and  families,  are  provided  for  by  annual  pensions,  at 
their  own  hous-cs,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  tliey  held  in  society. 
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"  Look  thro'  the  town,  the  houses  here 
Like  noble  palaces  appear ; 
A'  things  the  face  o'  gladness  wear — 

The  market's  thrang, 
Eis'ness  is  brisk,  and  a's  asteer 

The  streets  alang! 

"  Clean  keepit  streets!  sae  lang  and  bi-aid, 
The  distant  objects  seem  to  fade ! 
And  then  for  shelter,  or  for  shade, 
Frae  sun  or  show'r, 
Piazzas  lend  their  friendly  aid, 
At  ony  hour !"' 

These  piazzas,  regarded  by  the  poet  as  so  useful  and  ornamental,  lui\e 
long  been  swept  away  as  cumbrous  and  unfashionable.  The  citizens 
of  Glasgow  were  celebrated  for  their  potations  of  punch.  The  poet 
thus  alludes  to  their  social  habits  : 

"  On  Saturdays,  the  afternoon, 

^Vhen,  for  the  week,  their  cares  are  doon, 
They  dine,  and  set  their  hearts  aboon. 

And  tak  their  coggie, 
And  fix  another  meeting  soon, 

They're  a'  sae  voggie!" 

The  "  Siller  Gun  "  is  the  principal  and  best  known  of  Mayne's  poeti- 
cal effusions.  As  already  stated  the  germ  of  this  poem  appeared  in 
Dumfries  in  1777.  Mr  Mayne  continued  to  improve  it,  we  are  told, 
"  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two 
years  to  two  cantos  ;  in  another  year  (1780)  the  poem  was  published 
— enlarged  to  three  cantos — in  Ruddiman's  Magazine ;  and  in  1803 
it  was  published  in  London  in  four  cantos.*  In  the  preface  to  this 
edition  the  author  thus  explains  the  subject : 

"  The  following  poem  is  founded  on  an  ancient  custom  in  Dumfiies, 
called  Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun. 

"  The  Gun  is  a  small  silver  tube,  like  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  but 
derives  great  importance  from  its  being  the  gift  of  James  YI.,  that 
monarch  having  ordained  it  as  a  prize  to  the  best  marksman  among 
the  Corporations  of  Dumfries. 

"  The  contest  was,  by  royal  authority,  licensed  to  take  place  every 
year ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it, 
the  custom  has  not  been  so  frequently  observed.  Whenever  the  fes- 
tival is  appointed,  the  birth-day  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  invariably 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  institution  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Waponshaw — the  shooting  at  butts  and  bow-marks,  and  other  mili- 
tary sports,  introduced  by  our  ancestors,  to  keep  alive  the  martial 
ardour  and  heroic  spirit  of  the  people."' 

The  poem  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the  contest.  The  motley 
gathering  of  the  trades  previous  to  their  inarching  to  the  Sands, 
where  the  competition  takes  place,  is  thus  described  : 

*  Clocester:  printed  by  D.  Walker,  for  the  author,  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  1.53. 
VOL.   I.  3 
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"  And  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

Was  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere, 
The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  fowk,  and  spare  : 

Side  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queus,  and  clubs,  and  cuily  hair ; 
Round  hats,  and  cockit ! 

"  As  to  their  guns — thae  fell  engines — 
BorroTv'd  or  begg'd,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs, 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines, 

And  blunder-busses  ! 

"  Maist  feck,  tho'  oil'd  to  make  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer ; 
And  fame,  the  story-telling  limmer, 

Jocosely  hints, 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  timmer. 
Instead  o'  flints." 

la  describing  the  scene  at  the  Sands — the  shooting  at  the  target, 
the  tents  and  drinking — the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  well  kept  up.  There 
was  not  wanting  music  to  inspire  the  heel  or  toe  of  the  dancer — 

"  The  minstrels  there  were  Sandy  Brown, 
The  Piper  o'  Lochmaben  town  : 
Tho'  whozzling  sair  and  cruppen  down 

Auld  Saunders  seem'd. 
His  chanter,  for  its  cheering  sound, 

Was  aye  esteem'd. 

"  Jock  Willison,  a  souter  bred, 
Wha,  for  the  fiddle  left  his  trade, 
Jigg'd  it  far  better  than  he  sped, 

For  oh  !  poor  Jock 
Cou'd  ne'er  gang  soberly  to  bed, 

Like  ither  fo'k. 

"  To  hear  John  Bruce  exert  his  skill, 
Ye'd  never  grudge  the  ither  gill : 
0 !  how  he  scorn'd  the  Italian  trill, 

And  variations ; 
And  gart  his  thairm- strings  speak,  at  will, 
True  Scots  vibrations ! 

"  Nor  was  it  only  for  a  reel 

That  Johnny  was  belov'd  sae  weel : 
He  loo'd  his  friend,  was  aye  genteel. 

And,  what's  far  mair, 
John  to  his  Prince  was  true  and  leel, 

Ev'n  in  despair ! 

"  But  wha's  he  lilting  i'  the  rear, 
Sae  saft,  sae  tunefu',  and  sae  clear  ? 
It's  Dingwall,  to  the  Muses  dear, 

Whose  modest  merit 
Was  sae  repress'd  for  want  o'  gear, 

Care  crush'd  his  spirit  I" 
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The  prize  was  gaiued,  "  just  in  the  moment  o'  disgrace,"  by  a  tai- 
lor, who,  amidst  much  awkward  firing,  seoms  to  have  possessed  all 
the  requisites  of  a  good  marksman  : 

"  William  M'Xish,  a  tailor  slee, 

Rouz'd  at  the  thought,  charg'd  his  fuzec ; 
Took  but  ae  vizzy  wi"  his  eie — 

The  bullet  flies 
Clean  thro'  the  target  to  a  tee. 

And  wons  the  prize  !"' 

After  a  day  of  unbridled  "  dancing  and  deray,"  drinking  and  fight- 
ing, the  trades,  with  the  "  conquering  hero  "  in  front,  march  as  soberly 
as  they  may  back  to  the  town,  where  the  bonfires  being  extinguished, 
the  mirthful  day  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Amongst  the  notes  we  find  the  following  interesting  notice  of  one 
of  the  musicians  : 

"  John  Bruce  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Pretender  with  unshaken 
fidelity.  Actively  engaged  in  the  Kebellion  of  1745,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  for  a  while,  confined  in  Edinburgh.  Numbers  of  High- 
land gentlemen,  associates  in  the  same  unfortunate  cause,  were  at 
that  time  prisoners  in  the  Abbey.  At  a  ball  given  by  some  of  their 
friends,  the  lady  of  a  Highland  chieftain  called  for  a  particular  tune, 
which  the  musicians,  whom  they  had  hired,  either  could  not  or  would 
not  play.  The  name  of  the  tune  was  "  The  gathering  of  the  Clans."' 
"  I  know,"  said  she,  "  one  who  can  play  it,  and  who  would  play  it,  if 
he  had  his  liberty ;  meaning  John  Bruce.  By  her  solicitation,  John 
was  brought  from  his  dungeon,  and  introduced  into  the  ball-room, 
where  his  violin  had  such  a  wonderful  effect,  that  the  whole  party 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  favour.  The  lady  exerted  herself  to  me- 
liorate his  condition  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  obtain  his  pardon.  Her 
endeavours  were  successful,  and  John  was  restored  to  liberty  and  the 
Highlands. 

But  John  Bruce  did  not  remain  long  obscured  in  his  native  moun- 
tains. His  celebrity  as  a  player  of  ball-music  soon  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  lead  the  band  at  the  assemblies  at  Moffat,  the  Buxton 
of  Scotland,  then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  summer  season, 
and  still  in  great  repute  for  its  mineral  springs.  His  visit  to  Moftat 
"Wells  was  repeated  with  so  much  advantage  for  several  seasons,  that, 
to  avoid  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  trudging  once  a  year  to  and  from 
Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  formed  the  resolution,  from  its  vicinity 
to  Moffat,  of  settling  in  Dumfries,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  is  said,  by  Burns,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fa- 
vourite Scotch  air,  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't."  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, appears  highly  questionable ;  for,  though  John  Bruce  was  an 
admirable  performer,  he  was  not  known  as  a  composer." 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  by  Mayne  may  be  mentioned  "  Rosabell," 
set  to  music  by  Attwood  in  1806 ;  "  Halloween,"  first  printed  in 
Ruddiman's  Magazine ;  "  Nelson,  a  Dirge ;"  and  an  address  "  To 
the  Primrose."  But  the  best  and  most  popular  of  his  lyrics  is 
"  Logan  Braes,"  which  was  written  and  published  while  the  author 
was  in  Glasgow.  The  first  two  stanzas  were  "  printed  in  the  Star 
newspaper  of  Saturday,  May  2.3,  17?9,  signed  with  the  initial  letter 
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of  the  author's  name.  They  were  thence  copied  and  sung  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  published.  The  third  stanza  now  fii'st  appears.  But  the 
song  had  been,  from  1783,  popularly  known  and  sung  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  To  assign  it  to  its  proper  owner  is  an  act  of 
necessary  distributive  justice."*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
Burns  should  have  written  a  song  to  the  same  air,  and  adopted  two 
of  the  very  lines  of  Mayne,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
"  brushing  "  and  extending  one  of  our  fine  old  ditties.  Writing  to 
Thomson  (1793).  witb  the  verses,  he  says — 

"  Have  you  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  felt  your  bosom  ready  to  burst  with 
indignation  on  reading  of  those  mighty  villains  who  divide  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  desolate  provinces,  and  lay  nations  waste,  out  of 
the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from  still  more  ignoble  passions  ? 
In  a  mood  of  this  kind  to-day,  I  recollected  the  air  of  "  Logan 
Water,"  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous  melody  probably 
had  its  origin  from  the  plaintive  indignation  of  some  swelling,  suffer- 
ing heart,  fired  at  the  tyrannic  strides  of  some  public  destroyer ;  and 
overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the  consequence  of  a  country's 
ruin.  If  I  have  done  any  thing  at  all  like  justice  to  my  feelings,  the 
following  song,  composed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  meditation  in 
my  elbow-chair,  ought  to  have  some  merit." 

The  "  Logan  Water"  of  Burns  unquestionably  has  merit,  but  it 
is  inferior  to  that  of  IMajTie  in  simplicity  and  efiect. 

In  1836,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Mayne,  an  edition  of  his 
poems  was  published,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  stanza  to  "  The 
Siller  Gun." 

The  character  of  Mayne  as  a  poet  has  been  pretty  fau-ly  estimated 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  reference  to  the  poem  of  "  The  Siller 
Gun,"  remarks  "  that  it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  Fei'gusson,  and  came 
near  to  those  of  Bums."  His  position  may  thus  be  considered  as 
mid-way  between  Fergusson  and  Burns,  no  mean  rank  it  must  be 
admitted.  As  a  man,  the  feelings  of  Mayne  were  generous  and  warm. 
The  late  John  Goldie,  editor  of  the  Paisley  Advertiser,  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  one  of  his  memorandums : 

"  Thursday,  19th  Dec.  1823.  Called  upon  Mr  J.  Maj-ne,  at  the 
Star  Office,  with  an  introductory  letter  from  Mr  Boaz.  A  fine  hearty 
elderly  gentleman — received  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Ex- 
plained anent  the  Ayr  Courier,  and  proposed  to  show  him  Mr  C.'s 
(Rev.  Mr  Cuthill's)  letter.  '  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  your  own  appearance 
is  the  best  letter  of  recommendation.'  Was  sorry  he  had  no  opening 
in  his  own  office ;  but  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  friends,  but  because  I  was  a  Scotsman,  and,  as  he  was 
once,  a  stranger  in  London." t 

The  writer  in  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  who  seems 
to  have  known  the  poet  personally,  remarks  that  "  Mr  Mayne  retained 

*  Preface  to  the  verses  in  a  stray  leaf  of  a  Magazine. 
t  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns^  p.  221.    Edin.  H.  Paton. 
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his  Scottish  enthusiasm  to  the  last ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
recollect  him  in  advanced  life,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  as 
a  public  journalist,  to  trace  some  remembrance  of  his  native  Dum- 
fries and  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  or  to  hum  over  some  pastoral  song 
which  he  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  yeai-s  before,  his  name,  as  well  as 
his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  pennanency  of  early  feelings  and 
associations."     Mayne  left  a  son,  now  in  the  India  House. 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS. 

Ancient  Relics. — "  Edinburgh,  June  20,  1754.  Last  week  some 
workmen  employed  in  levelling  the  upper  part  of  Mr  Ramsav's  garden 
in  the  Castlehill,  fell  upon  a  subterraneous  chamber,  in  which  were 
found  an  image  of  white  stone,  supposed  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary,  two 
large  brass  candlesticks,  about  a  dozen  of  French  or  English"  coins, 
and  some  other  trinkets  scattered  amongst  the  rubbish.  By  several 
remains  of  burnt  matter,  and  two  cannon  balls,  we  may  guess  that 
the  building  above  ground  was  destroyed  by  the  castle  in  some  former 
confusion,  it  having  been  the  most  westwardly  house  of  the  citv."' — 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1754. 

Singular  Accident. — "  A  letter  from  Lisle,  dated  Oct.  9,  1750, 
mentions  the  receipt  of  letters  in  that  town  from  Paris,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  following  uncommon  accident  that  happened  there,  viz. 
Two  young  gentlemen,  going  into  a  tavern,  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  each  drank  oif  a  bumper.  About  an  hour  after,  the  drawer  going 
into  the  room,  found  them  both  dead  and  stitf  in  their  chairs.  The 
Commissaries  being  sent  for,  to  examine  into  the  aflfair,  asked  the 
landlord  if  he  would  drink  of  the  same  wine  ? — to  which  he  replied  he 
would  drink  a  gallon  ;  and  accordingly  took  a  bumper.  Then  they 
desired  he  would  shew  them  his  cellar,  wliich  he  went  with  them  to 
do  ;  but  had  not  gone  half  way  before  he  dropt,  and  instantly  died. 
When  the  officers  tame  to  the  cask,  which  was  a  fresh  tap,  they  drew 
the  liquor  out,  and  found  in  the  bottom  a  large  toad,  which  weighed 
seven  ijounds. — Old  Scots  Magazine,  Oct.  1750. 

The  Genealogy  of  a  Jacobite. — "  The  Devil  begot  sin,  sin  begot 
error,  error  begot  pride,  pride  begot  ignorance,  ignorance  begot  blind- 
zeal,  blind-zeal  begot  superstition,  superstition  begot  priestcraft,  priest- 
craft begot  lineal  succession,  lineal  succession  begot  indelible  charac- 
ter, indelible  character  begot  blind  obedience,  blind  obedience  begot  false 
worship,  false  worship  begot  infallibility,  infallibility  begot  the  Pope 
and  his  brethern  in  the  time  of  Egnptian  darkness,  the  Pope  begot 
purgatory,  purgatory  begot  auiicular  confession,  auricular  confession 
begot  renouncing  of  reason,  renouncing  of  reason  begot  contempt  of 
the  Scnptures,  contempt  of  the  Scriptures  begot  implicit  faith,  implicit 
faith  begot  carnal  policy,  carnal  policy  begot  unlimited  passive  obedi- 
ence, unlimited  passive  obedience  begot  non-resistance,  non-resistance 
begot  op}1res.^ion,  oppression  begot  faction,  faction  begot  patriotism, 
patriotism  begot  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  tlie  ministry,  oppo- 
sition   begot    disall'ection,    di>ati'ection    begot   discontent,   discontent 
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begot  a  tory,  a  txjry  begot  a  Jacobite  on  the  body  of  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  when  she  was  deein'd  past  child-bearing." — The  Jacobite 
Journal,  174:3. 

Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third. — The  following  curious  old  pro- 
phecy, concerning  the  death  of  this  king,  is  extracted  from  a  rare  4to 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Seven  several  strange  Prophecies,''  London,  1643. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  Richai-d  III.,  his  ^Majesty,  with  his  army  lay 
at  Leicester  the  night  before  the  Battle  at  Bosworth  Field  was  fought. 
It  happened  in  the  morning,  as  the  King  rode  through  the  South 
Gate,  a  poor  old  blind  man  (by  profession  a  wheel- wright)  sat  begging, 
and  hearing  of  his  approach,  said,  that  if  the  moon  changed  twice  that 
day,  having  by  her  ordinary  course  changed  in  the  morning.  King 
Richard  should  lose  his  crown,  and  be  slain  ;  and  riding  over  the 
bridge,  his  left  foot  struck  against  a  stump  of  wood,  which  the  old 
man,  hearing,  said,  '  Even  so  shall  his  head,  at  his  return  back,  hit  on 
the  same  place ; '  which  so  came  to  pass  :  and  a  nobleman,  that 
carried  the  moon  in  his  colours,  revolted  from  King  Richard,  whereby 
he  lost  that  day,  his  life,  crown  and  kingdom,  which  verified  the 
presages  of  the  poor  old  blind  man." 

Old  Charm  for  the  Tooth-ache. — In  a  small  volume  of  "  Choice  and 
Experimental  Receipts,""  published  in  16S3,  and  affiliated  upon  the 
celebrated  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  is  the  following  strange  recipe  for  the 
tooth-ache: — "  With  an  iron  nail,  raise  and  cut  the  gum  from  about 
the  teeth  till  it  bleed,  and  that  some  of  the  blood  stick  upon  the  nail; 
then  drive  it  into  a  w'ooden  beam  up  to  the  head  ;  after  this  is  done, 
you  shall  never  have  the  tooth-ache  all  your  life.  But  whether  the 
man  used  any  spell,  or  said  any  words,  while  he  drove  the  nail,  I 
know  not.  This  is  used  by  several  certain  persons."  The  above 
cure  is  not  stranger  than  some  of  the  notions  propounded  by  the 
learned  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Knight,  in  his  "  Late  Discourse  made  in 
a  Solemne  Assembly  of  Nobles  and  Learned  men  at  Montpellier  in 
France,  Touching  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Pouder  of  Sympathy  ; 
witli  Instructions  how  to  make  the  said  Powder  ;  whereby  many 
other  Secrets  of  nature  are  unfolded."  My  edition  of  this  curious 
work  is  that  of  1660. 

Death  in  Life. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Lon- 
don, 1st  June,  1786  : — "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  extraordinary  woman 
who  died  lately  at  Canada  ?  She  was  twenty  years  without  any  eva- 
cuation, except  a  little  perspiration  at  the  stomach  ;  received  no  sus- 
tenance but  one  glass  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  was 
poured  down  her  throat.  All  parts  literally  dead,  except  the  stomach, 
and  dried  like  bone — some  vegetation  like  moss  grew  on  her  forehead 
— her  mouth  always  open  ;  the  inside  of  which  was  as  black  as  jet — 
was  so  shrunk,  that  it  was  not  supposed  there  were  two  ounces  of  flesh 
on  her  whole  body,  which,  as  it  lay  drawn  together,  did  not  seem 
larger  than  about  two  feet  and  an  half.  All  the  year  round  she  lay 
on  one  side  upon  a  single  sheet  laid  over  a  hand-board,  and  one  blan- 
ket over  her.  The  only  sign  of  life  exhibited,  was  a  little  vibration 
at  the  stomach  about  the  time  that  her  glass  of  wine  used  to  be  given 
her.  Her  daughter  drew  money  for  her  as  a  show  to  all  curious  peo- 
ple. I  have  had  accounts  of  her  by  diiferent  persons  who  went  to  see 
her,  particularly  one  who  saw  her  once  a  year  for  the  last  six  years  of 
her  existence.  It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  her  husband,  who  had 
been  long  blind,  received  his  sight  a  short  time  after  her  death,  and 
niarrif  d  anothrr  woinan.  " — Ediidnnnh  Moaaziiif.  Oct.  17^6. 
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Changelinyi. — The  following  curious  advertisements  arc  transcripts 
of  some  original  printed  hand-bills,  still  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum : — "  A  Cn.iXGELiNG  Child. — To  be  seen  next  door  to  the  Black 
Raven,  in  '\\'est  Smithfield,  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  being  a  living 
skeleton,  taken  by  a  Venetian  galley  from  a  Turkish  vessel  in  the 
Archipelago  :  this  is  a  fairy  child,  supposed  to  be  born  of  Hungarian 
parents,  but  changed  in  the  nursery,  aged  nine  years  and  more,  not 
exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  legs,  thighs,  and  arms  so  very 
small,  that  they  scarce  exceed  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  the 
face  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of  one's  hand  ;  and  seems  so  grave  and 
solid  as  if  it  were  threescore  years  old.  You  may  see  the  whole  ana- 
tomy of  its  body  by  setting  it  against  the  sun,  or  by  holding  candles 
behind  it.  It  never  speaks  ;  but  when  passion  moves  it,  it  cries  like  a 
cat.  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  the  most  voracious  and  hungry  creature 
in  the  world,  devouring  more  victuals  than  the  stoutest  man  in  Eng- 
land. Vivant  Rex  et  Regina."  From  the  concluding  benediction, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  exhibition  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  following  adver- 
tisement relates  to  the  same  child  : — "  To  all  Gentlemen  and  La- 
dies.— There  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr  Hocknes,  at  the  Maremaid,  near  the 
King's  Bench,  in  Southwark,  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  a  changeling 
child,  being  a  living  skeleton,  taken  by  a  Venetian  galley,  in  the 
Turk's  country,  in  the  Archipelago.  This  is  a  fairy  girl,  supposed  to  be 
born  of  Hungarian  parents,  but  changed  in  the  nursery,  aged  about 
nine  years,  one  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  legs,  thighs,  and  arms  so 
very  small,  that  they  scarce  exceed  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb,  and 
the  face  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of  one's  hand  ;  and  seems  so  grave 
and  solid  as  if  it  were  threescore  years  old.  She  is  likewise  a  mere 
anatomy.  Vivant  Rex  et  Regiaa."  Another,  though  not  absolutely 
a  changeling,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  distinguishing  that  race, 
and  must  assuredly  be  included  in  it.  The  hand -bill  is  without  date, 
and  is  as  follows  : — "  Advertisement. — In  Bridges'  Street,  in  Covent- 
Garden,  over  against  the  Rose  Tavern,  is  to  be  seen  a  living  fairy, 
supposed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  his  face  being  no  bigger 
than  a  child's  of  a  month  ;  was  found  sixty  years  ago  ;  looked  as  old 
as  he  does  now.  His  head  being  a  great  piece  of  curiosity,  having  no 
skull,  with  several  imperfections,  worthy  your  observation." 

The  above  are  good  specimens  of  the  strange  exhib'.tions  which  were 
shown  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  centm-y.  I  was  going 
to  add,  how  incredulous  we  would  be  now  a-days,  were  we  to  hear 
that  a  changeling  child  was  to  be  seen  alive  at  the  "  Maremaid,"  next 
door  to  the  "  Black  Raven'"  in  West  Smithfield,  or  in  Bridges'  Street, 
Covent-Garden  ;  but  an  announcement,  which  is  now  posted  on  a  shop 
door  in  one  of  the  well-frequented  streets  of  this  city,  satisfies  me  that 
we  are  still  as  fond  of  marvellous  sights,  and  as  credulous  as  oui"  an- 
cestors were.  The  notice  is  as  follows  : — "  To  be  seen  within,  The 
Secret  Looking  Glass  from  Holland,  in  which  a  young  gentleman 
may  see  his  future  wife,  and  a  young  lady  her  future  husband.  Open 
from  10  a.m.  Admission  4d.  Tradespeople  2d."  As  unluckily 
have  not  had  the  cuiiosity  to  inspect  this  mystic  mirror,  I  win  neither 
describe  it,  nor  say  whether  many  go  to  take  so  cheap  peep  into 
futurity  ;  but,  doubtless,  the  latter  is  the  case. 

Glasgov,  August.  E.  C. 
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TRADITION  OF  THE  ■'  GOWAX  DELL." 

The  Holebum,  an  insignificant  stream  in  the  parish  of  Muckhart, 
takes  its  rise  among  the  Ochils,  and  after  a  somewhat  rugged  course, 
descends  to  the  low  grounds,  here  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  there 
with  spreading  bushes ;  now  running  smoothly  along,  with  scarce  a 
murmur,  and  anon  tumbling  over  some  rugged  rock,  forming  beneath 
a  deep  pool,  from  which  the  speckled  trout,  darting  like  an  arrow  at 
the  lure  of  the  angler,  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers.  It  runs 
down  the  centre  of  the  "  Gowan  Dell;"  and  well  does  this  place  merit 
such  a  pretty  cognomen,  for  a  more  beautiful  spot  cannot  well  be 
found,  especially  when  the  lavish  hand  of  Xature  has  decked  the 
margin  of  the  stream  with  a  thousand  wild  flowers,  and  the  green, 
velvety  sward  of  the  Dell,  with  a  sheet  of  '•  snawy  gowans  sunward 
spread."  One  or  two  cottages,  with  gardens  attached,  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  during  a  visit  last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  old  woman,  one  of  the  inmates,  relate  the  following  tradi- 
tion : — "  It's  mony  years  since  an  awfu'  drooth  happened  in  this  kin- 
tra,  which  turned  a'  oor  bonnie  green  fields  and  hills  as  broon  as  a 
docken,  and  as  dry  as  poother.  Every  thing  was  quite  withered,  and 
really  the  thing  appeared  sae  jidgment-like,  that  some  fasted,  some 
prayed,  and  ithers  were  thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  despair. 
The  vera  streams  and  wells  were  nearly  a'  dried  up.  This  drooth 
continued  for  twa  months,  in  which  time  a  great  mony  fine  kye  dee'd, 
and  likewise  sheep  :  and  by  the  loss,  sma'  farmers  were  reduced  to  a 
state  o'  perfect  poverty.  The  fairies,  puir  bodies,  did  a"  in  their  poor 
to  assist  the  distressed,  and  it  was  strange  that  their  rings  and  hillocks 
never  suftered  in  the  least  frae  the  heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
fresh  and  green  as  ever  I 

"  In  this  sad  time,  there  was  a  man  o'  the  name  o'  Crawfurd,  wha 
had  obleiged  the  fairies  on  several  occasions ;  and  weel  can  thae  folk 
repay  a  benefit,  and  weel  can  they  revenge  an  injury.  He  was  the 
best  man  (I  have  heai-d  it  said)  that  ever  lived,  for  he  could  never 
bear  to  see  his  fellow  creatures  want,  and  as  lang  as  he  had  a  bawbee 
to  spare  he  never  held  in  his  hand.  His  three  kye  had  perished,  and 
they  being  the  principal  thing  he  depended  upon  for  the  support  o'  his 
■wife  and  family,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  sae  dooncast.  As 
he  was  sitting  ae  night  by  the  side  o'  the  fire,  after  a:  the  family  had 
been  bedded,  planning  a  thousand  schemes,  nae  doot,  how  he  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  in  his  ain  life  and  the  lives  o'  them  that  were 
depending  upon  him,  a  '•  hugger"  cam  doon  the  lum  and  fell  at  his 
feet.  He  lifted  it  up,  and  finding  it  very  heavy,  opened  it.  His  asto- 
nishment was  great  when  he  fand  it  fu'  o'  goud  pieces,  and  at  the 
bottom  was  a  sma'  bit  o'  paper,  wi'  the  inscription — 

'  Tak'  the  goud  and  buy  a  koo, 
You  minded  us,  we've  minded  vou.' 

Xext  morning,  Crawfurd  trudged  away,  without  tellin'  his  wife  ony 
thing  about  it,  to  a  rich  farmer  about  Kinross,  whaur  he  laid  oot  pan 
o'  his  siller  in  buying  twa  fine  kye.  which  he  brocht  hame.  But  in 
buyin'  them,  he  hadna  considered  hoo  they  were  to  be  kept,  and  ho 
fand  himsel'  as  far  back  as  ever.  But  the  faiiies  sune  settled  that 
matter,  for  they  tau1d  him  to  diive  them  here — which  at  that  time 
was  a"  covered  wi'  rashes,  whins,  and  briers.  Crawfurd  kent  tlic 
place   fu'  weel,  and  was  gauu   to  laugh  at   the  piopo.>-al,   but  hafflins 
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afraid  lest  he  should  offend  those  wha  had  been  sae  gude  to  him,  he 
drave  his  twa  kve  awa  to  the  Dell.  If  he  was  surprised  at  his  pre- 
sent o'  goud,  he  was  quite  dumfoondered  at  the  changed  appearance 
o'  the  place.  Every  bush  and  weed  had  disappeared,  and  in  their 
stead  sprung  up  a  beautiful  crop  o'  the  richest  and  finest  grass.  The 
twa  kye  gaed  here,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  and  still 
there  was  nae  sign  o'  the  grass  either  withering  or  gi'owing  bare. 
Each  o'  the  kye  yielded  atween  saxteen  and  auchteen  pints  o'  milk  a- 
day,  and  the  butter  made  frae  it  surpassed  ony  thing  o"  its  kind.  The 
fame  o't  spread  far  and  wide,  and  folk  cam  frae  a'  aiils  to  get  it.  The 
neighbours  began  to  grow  jealous  o'  Sandy,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  mony  enemies,  wha,  thinking  they  wou'd  get  on  as  weel  as  him, 
turned  their  kye  into  the  Dell.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Xot  a  sin- 
gle koo  but  Sandy's  gaed  a  drap  o'  milk  !  The  drooth,  hooever,  ended, 
and  show'rs  again  fell  in  great  abundance,  sae  that  the  kintra  began 
to  recover  what  it  had  lost.  Sandy  gaed  on  prosperously  in  the  warl, 
never  fa'en  back  a-day,  and  after  layin'  up  a  gude  wheen  bawbees, 
and  leavin'  his  family  in  easy  circumstances,  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  lamented  by  a'  wha  had  tasted  o'  his  gudeness.  His 
wife  sune  followed  him,  and  the  bairns  were  left  weel  provided  for. 
As  for  the  "  Gowan  Dell,"  it  has  jist  the  self  and  same  appearance 
enoo  as  it  had.  that  morning  on  which  the  twa  kye  o"  Sandy's  first 
set  fit  within  it !" 

13,  Dalrymple  Place.  J.  C. 


Hiterarp  Xotic£S. 


The  Archaeological  Journal,  June,  1848.     London :    John  Henry 
Parker,  &c. 

This  well-conducted  Journal  continues  to  maintain  a  character  worthy 
of  the  "  Institute"  from  which  it  emanates.  The  opening  article  in 
the  present  number  is  entitled,  a  "  Description  of  the  Ancient  Plan  of 
the  Monasteiy  of  St  Gall,  in  the  ninth  century,"  the  materials  for 
which,  the  writer  states,  were  "  principally  derived  from  Goldast,  who 
published,  in  1606,  a  collection  of  the  chroniclers  and  biographers  of 
the  Monastery  of  St  Gall."  Ground  plans,  and  other  illustrations 
accompany  the  letter-press,  which  convey  a  very  intelligible  idea  of 
this  once  magnificent  monastery.  St  Gall  was  an  Irish  saint,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  He  accompanied  St  Colum- 
ban  to  France,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Italy,  where  he  built  a 
cell,  near  the  lake  of  Constance,  with  funds  obtained  from  King  Sige- 
bert.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  much  celebrated  monastery  of  St 
Gall,  which  was  suppressed  in  1803,  though  it  is  understood  that  the 
building  and  valuable  library  are  still  in  existence. 

Tlie  next  paper  is  a  continuation  of  an  interesting  article,  explana- 
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tory  of  "  Certain  Obscure  Words  in  Charters,  Rentals,  Accounts,  &c., 
of  Property  in  the  West  of  England."  From  some  of  these,  the 
author  traces  several  local  names  of  places  and  persons,  such  as  Battis- 
borough,  Battishull,  Battiscombe,  Batishom,  Batisgore,  &c.  from  Ba- 
ticia,  and  its  variations,  which,  as  he  shows,  means  the  improvement 
of  waste  lands. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  "  The  Hall  of  Oakham,"  in  Rutland- 
shii'e,  which  the  author  believes  to  have  been  a  royal  hall,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  of  Oakham  was 
conferred  upon  the  Ferrers  family  by  Henry  IT.  This  article  is  inter- 
spersed by  several  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  architecture  of  Oak- 
ham. 

The  other  articles,  exclusive  of  the  usual  archaeological  information, 
reviews,  &c.,  are  "  The  Rood-Screen,  Priory  Church,  Christ-Church, 
Hants,"  "  On  a  Monumental  Effigy  in  Corrington  Church,  Hunting- 
donshire," &c. 

Altogether,  this  Journal  cannot  fail  to  encourage  a  taste  for  anti- 
quarian reading,  and  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  really  useful  knowledge. 


Views  and  Notices  of  Glasgow  ix  Former  Times.     Glasgow :  Allan 
and  Fergusson,  lithographers ;  and  R.  Stuart  &  Co.,  booksellers. 

In  an  artistical  point  of  view,  this  elegantly  got  up  work  is  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  publishers.  The  letter -press  is  by  R.  Stuart,  a  writer 
not  unknown  to  fame. 

Glasgow  can  boast  of  her  annalists,  but  the  present  may  be  locked 
upon  as  the  first  work  combining  with  memorials  of  the  past  a  view 
of  the  more  prominent  features,  in  days  gone  by,  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  Scotland.  And  we  should  think  it  must  prove  a  peculiarly 
refreshing  mental  repast  to  the  citizen,  who,  amidst  the  bustle  of 
business,  has  leisure  to  indulge  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  and 
its  notable  places,  ere  its  ancient  character  had  been  so  thoroughly 
swallowed  up  in  its  modem  importance  as  one  of  the  greatest  trading 
emporiums  of  the  British  Isles.  "WTiile  to  the  stranger  it  will  show 
that  the  city  of  St  ^Mungo  is  not  quite  of  such  recent  growth  as  he  is 
apt  to  suppose,  but  that  its  history  is  associated  with  many  of  the 
most  stirring  events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  the  letter-press,  we 
copy  a  passage  from  the  account  of  the  "  Cross  and  the  Trongate :" 

"  Among  other  scenes  of  historical  notoriety,  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed from  the  Tolbooth,  may  be  mentioned  the  march  of  Crom- 
Avell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  when,  after  the  conflict  at 
Dunbar,  he  thought  proper  to  confer  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow.  Arriving  from  Kilsyth,  he  on  this  occasion 
diverged  to  the  westward,  and  marched  his  troops  into  the  town  by 
the  road  railed  the  Cow  Loan — fearing,  it  is  said,  to  pnss  the  Castle 
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or  Bishop's  Palace,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  Presbyterian 
party  had  filled  its  vaults  with  gunpowder,  with  the  intention  of  im- 
molating his  forces  at  one  grand  blow.  It  was,  doubtless,  with  no 
pleasant  feelings,  that  the  citizens  stood  by  to  behold  the  steel  head- 
pieces of  his  Ironsides  glittering  along  the  Trongate,  and  "  Old  Noll  " 
himself  eyeing  from  under  his  broad-biimmed  hat  the  successive 
groups  which  stood  gazing  as  he  passed.  A  few  months  later,  the 
Court  Hall  of  the  Tolbooth  received  the  assemblage  convened  by 
Cromwell's  staunch  suppoiier,  the  future  Principal  Gillespie,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  claims  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  a 
short  time  previously  been  crowned  at  Scone,  and  whose  then  short- 
lived sovereignty  the  battle  of  Worcester  was,  within  the  same  year, 
to  dispel  like  a  dream. 

"  We  have  next,  as  regards  matters  of  a  public  nature,  the  import- 
ant aifair  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  external  rejoicings  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  Tolbooth,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  results  of  this  return  to  a  monarchial  fonn  of  go- 
vernment, were  unfortunately  of  disastrous  consequence  to  the  people 
of  Scotland ;  but,  while  the  future  was  as  yet  unveiled,  and  the  hope 
of  a  settled  and  paternal  system  of  rule  high  in  the  ascendant,  it  was 
natural,  that  there  should  be  many  exuberant  manifestations  of  public 
feeling;  and  that  such  were  not  a-wanting  in  Glasgow,  is  apparent 
from  an  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records,  dated  ISth  June  1660,  in  which, 
with  regard  to  the  "  congratulatioune  '"  to  be  kept  for  the  happy  return 
of  "  our  dread  Soverayne,  the  Kingis  Majestic,"  it  is  agreed  upon 
that  bonfires  should  be  lighted  in  the  streets,  that  all  the  other  "  so- 
lemnities requisit  "  should  be  attended  to,  and  that  two  hogsheads  of 
wine  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  military  then  quartered  in 
the  town.     As  Motherwell  sung, 

"  The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 
May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule';" 

and  truly  something  of  a  change  was  not  long  of  being  expenenced 
by  the  people  of  the  west,  when  the  real  character  of  the  new  direc- 
tors of  afiairs  began  to  be  displayed,  since  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  "'  Highland  Host  "  was  let  loose  upon  the  country,  and  English 
troopers  were  stationed  on  the  Sunday  mornings  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  leaving  it  to  attend  the 
conventicles,  and  to  worship  as  they  felt  inclined. 

"  These  proceedings,  coupled  with  others  of  a  similar  nattu-e,  led, 
as  is  well  known,  to  many  hostile  demonstrations  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land— not  the  least  important  being  the  unexpected  event,  the  defeat 
at  Drumclog,  which  compelled  the  imperious  Claverhouse  to  take 
shelter  in  Glasgow,  and  to  entrench  his  routed  followers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tolbooth.  On  this  occasion  the  lofty  pile  looked  down,  if  we 
may  hazard  the  expression,  upon  a  scene  which  must  have  startled 
the  peaceable  citizens  in  no  ordinai-y  degree.  There,  was  to  be  seen 
the  implacable  instrument  of  Royal  authoiity,  Colonel  Graham,  di- 
recting his  soldiers  in  the  business  of  barricading  every  approach  to 
the  Cross,  and  posting  them  here  and  there  in  the  best  protected  po- 
sitions ;  while  amid  the  stir  of  these  preparations,  the  heads  of  the 
attacking  columns  made  theii'  appearance — one  division  advancing 
down  the  High  Street,  and  another  pressing  forward  from  the  passage 
through  the  Gallowgate  Port.  And  boldly  did  the  undisciplined  pea- 
'^antry  of  Clydesdale — the  men  who  had  buckled  on  the  sword  for 
conscience'  sake — conduct  themselves  on  that  occasion,  when,  under 
the  leadership  of  such  determined  charactei"s  a.s  Hakston  of  Rathillet 
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and  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  they  ventured  to  assail  the  defences  of 
the  Royal  troops.  They  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  true,  in  forcing  the 
position ;  but  they  maintained  the  contest  at  great  disadvantage  long 
enough  to  compel  many  of  the  soldiery  to  fall  back  before  the  storm 
of  their  whistling  bullets,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  adjoining  closes, 
or  behind  the  stair  of  the  Tolbooth.  "  We  did  enter  the  town,"  says 
an  old  Cameronian  poem, 

"  At  all  the  entrise  four, 

But  yet  their  forts  were  so  high 

That  we  could  not  run  oner; 

But  yet  we  put  them  in  a  fray, 

And  did  return  againe, 

And  by  the  pleasant  streims  of  Clyd 

Encamped  on  ye  plain." 

"  Only  a  brief  interval  elapsed,  however,  after  these  exciting  events, 
before  the  complexion  of  aflfau-s  was  so  greatly  altered,  that  every 
idea  of  participation  in  the  opinions  of  the  country  people,  had  ap- 
parently vanished  from  among  the  citizens  of  Glasgow ;  while — un- 
looked-for change ! — the  hero  of  "  Bothwell  Brig,"  the  generous  and 
hapless  Duke  of  Monmouth,  became  the  "  cynosure  of  every  eye  " 
as  he  rode  into  the  town — the  snowy  plumes  of  his  beaver  stirring  in 
the  breeze,  and  his  fine  open  countenance  and  chivalrous  bearing 
winning,  in  spite  of  his  position  and  lineage,  the  admiration,  we  may 
believe,  of  many  a  sparkling  eye ;  and  commanding,  as  we  know,  the 
respectful  attentions  of  the  authorities  of  the  city — more  perhaps 
from  prudential  motives  than  any  other  consideration,  although  pro- 
bably enough,  the  inhabitants  had  ere  then  discovered,  that  it  was 
solely  owing  to  the  good  will  and  determination  of  ^lonmouth,  that 
their  firesidss  had  been  preserved  from  the  invasion  of  a  rapacious 
soldiery,  and  all  the  evils  of  unbridled  licence." 


Cjkanings  of  tf)c  ^ast. 


TRIAL  BY  BATTLE. 

Warrants  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  vi.  in  relation  to  Trial  bv 
Battle. — Extracted  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Tkeason. — Earl  of  Ormond. 

1. 

"  By  the  King. 
"  For  as  moche  as  we  have  understood  on  your  behalf,  that  it  were 
right  necessary  for  you  befor  the  day  of  yor  bataile,  to  be  lielde  in 
Smythfelde,  to  be  for  a  certaine  tyme  negh  to  the  said  Smythfelde  for 
your  brething,  and  more  ease  agenst  the  said  day.  We  wol  and 
lycence  you  by  thees  our  Ires  so  to  be,  under  the  charge  and  intend- 
ance  of  our  rigt  trusty  and  rigt  wclbeloved  cousin  the  Due  of  Exuestre. 

Conestable  of  our  Tower  of  London you that  by  our  other 

Ires  under  our  prive  seel,  we  have  geven  in  comaundemcnt  to  our  said 
cousin  to  delevere  you  out  of  the  said  Tower,  and  make  yon  be  brouglit 
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to  such  a  place  negh  the  said  Smythfelde,  as  ye  shall  be,  and  abyde 
therinne  unto  the  tynie  of  the  said  Battaile. 
"  To  the  Erie  of  Ormond."' 

2. 

"  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved  cousin.  "We  by  our  other  Ires  nnder 
our  prive  seel,  vrite  unto  the  Erie  of  Oraiond  in  manr  as  follows : 
For  as  moch,  &c.  Wherfor  we  wol,  and  by  thees  our  Ires  geve  you 
power  and  auctorite,  that  ij  days  befor  the  day  of  Bataille, 
or  at  any  tyme  withinne,  that  the  said  Erie  wol  desire  his  going  out 
of  the  said  Tower  to  any  place  negh  Smythfeld  from  whence  he  wol 
come  to  the  said  Bataille  that  ye  make  for  him  surely  and  safely  to 
be  brought  there,  and  there  under  yor  charge  and  intendance  to  be 
safly  and  surely  kept  by  you,  and  under  yor  keeping  and  charge  so 
brought  to  Smythfeld  at  the  tyme  of  the  said  Bataille.  [Ano  xxv. 
Hen.  6.] 

"  To  the  Due  of  Exuestre." 

3. 

"  By  the  K. 
"  Henry,  &:c. — To  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  Squier  for  our  body, 
Jekyn  Stanley,  Sergeant  of  our  arm  yes,  or  to  hs  deputie  in  the  sanie 
office,  gretyng  :  For  as  moch,  drc.  ut  supa.  (usq).  To  the  which,  &c. 
supa.  We  wol  thrfor  and  charge  you,  that  in  all  goodly  haste,  at  our 
costs  and  expenses,  thre  do  be  maad  sufficient  and  convenient  armes 
and  wepen  for  the  said  bataill,  and  delivered  to  the  said  John  Lyalton 
for  hys  said  figt.  And  we  wol  tht  thees  our  Ires  be  unto  you  hereinne 
sufficeant  warrant.  And  that  by  the  same  ye  have  throf  due  allowance 
in  yor  accounts.     Geven  ut  supa. 

Lyalton  v.  Xorreys. 
4. 
"  By  the  K. 

"  Henry,  &c. — To  the  Chancellor,  &:c.  For  asmoch,  &:c.  ut  sup. 
We  wol  thrfore  and  charge  you  tht  thre  do  be  madd  our  warant  un- 
der our  gret  seal  in  due  fourme,  and  accustunaed  to  be  directed  to  the 
Sherreffs  of  London  and  of  Middx.,  tht  will  be  comaunding  them  by 
the  same,  tht  at  our  costs  and  expenses  ther  do  be  maad,  agenst  the 
abovesaid  xxv  day,  convenably  and  sufficeauntly,  in  West  Sm}.-thfeld, 
barriers  and  lystes  for  the  said  Bataill.  And  also  toordeine,  that  the 
place  wheren  tht  the   said  Bataill  shal  be,  be  agenste  the  said  day 

wel  graveled  and  sanded.     And  also  tht  there  do  make  a 

skaffold  for  us  to  have  the  sight  of  ye  said  Bataill.     And  tht  by  the 

same  Writt allowance  in  theyr  accounts  of  theyr  office  of 

all  such  costs  and  expenses in  ths  behalf.     Geven,  &c.,  at 

Westm.  ut  sup. 

5. 
"  R.  H. 

"  Be  ther  maad  a  pve  seel  in  due  forme  to  the  Chauncellor  of  Eng- 
lande,  for  to  do  make  writts  unto  the  Sheireffs  of  London,  yay  for  to 
do  make  a  scaffijld  for  the  King,  &  haue  or  lists  sufficeant  and  conve- 
nable.  And  also  gravel  and  sonde  the  grounde  in  Smythfelde,  wher 
ye  bataille,  shal  be  at  ye  Kings  costs  and  expenses,  and  yay  yof  to 
have  all  *  ...  in  thaur  ferme  that  thay  be  to  yilde  unto  us  for  yaire 
saide  o.^Sce.  .  .  . 

•  The  original  copy  is  luuch  mutilated;  the  points  mark  such  parts  as  are 
wanting. 
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"  Item,  be  yer  raaad  an  othr  pve  seel  in  due  fourme,  to  Jenkyn,  of 
Stanlay,  sergeant  of  ye  King's  arraui-ie,  or  to  his  deputee,  to  do  make 

sufficeant  and  convenient  armure  and  wepon,  and  deliver  it 

to  John  Lyalton,  appellant,  for  his  fight  in  Smythfelde. 

"  Item,  be  ther  maad  an  othr  Ire  of  pvie  seel  in  due  forme,  to  Tho- 
mas Bee  Staynyor,  son  of  ye  Counsail,  with  ye  s for  him  at 

the  King's  costs  and  expenses,  such  things  for  the  saide  Bataille,  as 
belongcth  to  his  cousin." 

6. 

"  By  ye  K. 

"  Trust V  and  welbeloved:  For  as  moch  as  in  ye  Court  holden  in  our 
Whitehalie,  at  Westmr.,  before  our  right  der  and  our  right  welbeloved 
cousin  Edmund  Due  of  Somset,  Conestable  of  England,  upon  an  ap- 
pelle  of  high  treason  ayenste  our  persone.  Bataile  is  joyned  betwixt 
John  Lyalton,  appellant,  and  Robt.  Xorreys,  defendant,  to  bedoonin 
Smythfelde  the  xxv  day  of  Juyn  next  comyng.  To  the  which  John 
Lyalton  ye  be  assigned  to  be  of  counsaile.  We  wol  yerfore  and  charge 
you  yat  yrfore  ye  attende  as  ye  lawe  of  armes  ayeth  and  requireth. 
And  yees  our  Ires  shal  be  herein  your  suffisant  Warrant.  Yeven  at 
Westm.  ye  xxiii  day  of  May,  the  yer,  &c.  xxxi. 

"  To  John  Asteley,  Knight. 

"  Thomas  Mongomery,  'Squier." 


[24  May,  31  H.  6.] 
"  By  ye  King. 

"  Trusty  and  welbeloved;  For  as  moche  as  in  ye  Courte  holden  in 
our  Whitehalie,  at  Westm.,  before  our  right  der  and  right  welbeloved 
cousin  Edmond  Due  of  Somset,  Conestable  of  England,  upon  an  ap- 
pelle  of  hiegh  traison  ayenst  our  psoue,  bataille  is  joyned  betwixt 
John  Lyalton,  appellant,  and  Robt.  Xorreys,  defendant,  to  bedoon  in 
West  Smythfeld  the  xxv  day  of  Juyn  next  comjTig.  To  which  John 
Lyalton  ye  be  assigned  to  be  of  counsail.  We  wol  yfore  and  charge 
you  that'yto  ye  attende.  And  also  that  ye  do  &  make  for  the  said 
Lyalton  such  things  concenyng  ye  pmisses  as  belongeth  to  yr  crafte. 
And  we  wol  yt  ye  leve  not  ys.  And  yt  yees  our  Ires  be  unto  you 
herinne  sufficeant  warrant.  Yeven  at  Westm.  ye  xxiiii  day  of  May, 
the  yer,  &c.  xxxi. 

"  To  Ph.  Bee  Peyntor." 


"  To  the  King,  our  soveraine  Lorde. 
"R.  H. 
"  Beseecheth  you  mekely,  John  Lyalton,  your  liegeman,  that  it 
please  unto  your  highnesse  to  have  in  knowlegge  howe  that  in  the 
Courte  holden  in  your  Whitehalie,  at  Westm.,  byfore  the  right  noble 
Prince  Sir  Emond  Due  of  Somset,  and  Constable  of  Englond,  there 
appered  I,  the  said  John  Lyalton,  and  oone  Robt.  Xorres,  in  our  ppre 
psones.  And  I,  the  said  John,  then  and  there  appeled  ye  said  Robt. 
of  high  treson,  by  him  pposed  and  moeved  to  have  be  doon  unto  you 
souevain  lorde.  And  the  said  Robt.  denycd  that  appele  to  be  true. 
Whereupon  we  the  said  parties  joyned  bataille  to  be  done  between  us. 
And  it  was  assigned  there  by  the  Court  holden  upon  Friday  next  after 
the  feest  of  Ascencion  of  our  Lorde  last  passed,  that  we  the  said  par- 
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ties  slioulde  doo  biitaille  upon  the  XXV  day  of  Juyii  next  nowe  com- 
ynge,  in  Smythfelde.  And  after  that  for  eyther  of  us,  ye  said  parties, 
by  ye  Courte  ye  was  assigned  certen  wepens,  with  the  which  we 
shoulde  fight.  And  certain  psones  to  be  sevally  of  our  counseill  as 
for  feates  of  annes;  and  also  an  armurer,  and  a  Peyntour,  after  the 
custume  in  the  said  Courte  of  olde  tyme  used.  Wlierefore  please  it 
unto  your  highnesse  to  yeve  in  commaundement  to  the  keper  of  youre 
prive  sealle,  to  make  in  due  fourme  such  and  as  many'of  your  Ires 
under  your  pve  sealle  as  shalle  be  necessarie  for  ye  spede  and  the 
pformyng  of  the  pmisses,  and  of  eehen  of  theym,  and  of  alle  other 
things  concernvnge  ve  pmisses  in  any  mane  wise.  And  he  shall  prav 
to  God  for  you'.     [25  Mai,  31  H.  6.*j 

"  [Lres  herupon  wer  maad  to  ye  persones  named  in  cedules  here  an- 
nexed, ye  day  and  date  in  ye  same  cedules  expssed,  and  after  the 
tenure  in  ye  same  cedules  expssed."] 

[To  be  continued.] 


ROB-OIG  MACGREGOR. 

The  following  advertisement  is  curious  as  containing  a  description  of 
the  person  of  Rob-Oig  Macgi-egor,  who,  if  the  portrait  be  correct, 
must  have  been  a  very  queer  looking  personage.  Rob  kept  out  of 
the  way  and  was  outlawed ;  but  his  brothers,  James  and  Ronald,  with 
one  Galium  M'Inlister,  were  apprehended,  tried,  and  acquitted. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  Robert  was  caught,  tried,  convicted,  and 
hanged,  for  the  abduction  of  Mrs  Jean  Key,  the  heiress  of  Edinbelly. 

"  March  15,  1736.  That  John  Maclaren  of  Beanchon,  in  Balqu- 
hidder,  Perthshire,  vassal  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole,  was,  on 
the  4th  instant,  barbarously  murdered  by  Robert  Drummond,  (alias 
Macgregor)  commonly  called  Rob-Oig,  son  to  the  deceased  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  by  a  shot  from  a  gun  as  he  was  plowing,  without  the  least 
provocation,  whereof  he  instantly  died  :  Thereafter  he  and  others,  his 
accomplices,  went  to  the  Town  of  Invernentie,  and  houghed,  mangled 
and  destroyed  36  Stots,  and  a  Cow,  belonging  to  Malcolm  and  Donald 
Maclarens,  Drovers.  Therefore,  whoever  shall  apprehend  the  said 
Robert,  so  as  he  may  be  brought  to  trial,  shall  have  20  Guineas 
reward  from  James  Muirhead,  at  his  Coffee-house.  He  is  a  tall  lad, 
aged  about  20,  thin,  pale  colour'd,  squint-eyd,  brown  hair,  pock- 
pitted,  ill-legged,  in-kneed  and  broad-footed. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  my  Lord  Royston  has  issued  warrants  for  ap- 
prehending said  Robert  and  his  accomplices." 

"  Edinburgh,  March  30,  1736.  "We  hear  that  two  of  the  clan 
Macgregor,  who  were  lately  advertised  in  this  paper,  associates  of 
young  Rob  Roy  in  the  murder  of  Mr  Maclaren,  and  killing  that  gen- 
tleman's cattle,  have  been  apprehended  in  the  west." 

We  learn  also  from  an  announcement  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury 
of  the  22d  April,  1736,  that  Robert  Stuart  of  Appine,  Esq.,  offered 
a  premium  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  either  at  his  seat  of 

*  This  and  the  foUowing  in  another  liand. 
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Lettershuna,  or  at  Muirhead's  Coffee-house,  for  the  apprehension  of 
"  Rob-Oig,  of  the  tribe  of  Clan-douil-cheir."  The  description  of  his 
person  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  previous  advertisement, 
excepting  that  he  is  called  "  small  legged,  long  and  broad  footed," 
and  that  his  brown  hair  is  said  to  be  "  curlv." 


AX  IRISH  EXECUTION  IN  1735. 

From  Dublin  we  have  the  following  odd  account  of  a  criminal  at  Ca- 
van  the  last  assizes.  One  Makkin,  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  being 
convicted  and  condemned  for  cow-stealing  at  Cavan,  gave  public  no- 
tice, the  day  before  his  execution,  that  it  would  be  worth  people's 
while  to  come  ten  miles  to  see  him  at  the  gallows,  and  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say ;  which  occasioned  a  great  resort  of  people.  Upon  his 
mounting  the  ladder,  he  turned  to  each  hand,  and  viewing  the  gal- 
lows, said,  "  Hah,  am  I  come  to  you  at  last  I"  and  then  turning  to  the 
people,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  crowd  one  another,  the  farthest  off 
shall  hear  as  plain  as  the  nearest."  Then  he  began:  "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  every  crime  but  murder."'  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  person  from  the  crowd,  "  Pray,  ]\Ir  Makkin,  do  you  know 
any  thing  of  my  gray  mare  ?  "  "  Suppose  I  did,"  says  he,  "  will  you 
pav  for  one  mass  for  my  soul  ?"  "1  will,  by  G — d,"  says  the  fellow, 
"so  seven."  "Promise  me,  again,"  said  Makkin;  which  the  other 
did  by  repeating  the  same  words.  "  Why,  then,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  your  mare."  Another  advances  :  "  Pray, 
Mr  Makkin,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  my  heifer?"  "Yes,"  said  he. 
"  Pray,  what  has  become  of  her?"  "  I  took  her  to  Middleton,"  said 
Makkin;  "  I  knocked  her  on  the  head;  I  flayed  her;  I  sold  the  skin; 
the  beef  was  very  good;  I  sold  it  at  a  good  rate,  and  I  put  the  money 
in  mv  pocket."  After  this  he  proceeded:  "Gentlemen,  as  little  as 
vou  think,  I  stole  half  a  dozen  wedders  near  this  town,  and  drove 
them  through  the  most  of  it."  One  from  the  crowd  asked  him  whe- 
ther any  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  sheep  were  among  them  ?  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  and  they  were  the  best  mutton  I  ever  handled."  Then  he 
turned  to  the  people:  "Pray,  gentlemen,  are  any  of  you  acquainted 
with  that  pretty  gentleman  that  oversees  the  building  of  our  new 
gaol?"  One  among  them  answered,  "  You  mean  Mr  Leppington,  I 
suppose?"  "No,  no;  a  prettier  fellow  than  he."  "Mr  Boyle?" 
"  Ave,  ave,  Mr  Boyle.  Pray,  present  my  humble  service  to  him,  and 
tell  him  I  beg  he  will  give  me  this  night's  lodging — it  is  the  last  I 
shall  trouble  him  for."     Then  turning  to  the  sheriff,  he  said :  "  Mr 

Sheriff,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  step  down,  and "     "  No,  sir, 

I  cannot  grant  you  that  favour."  "  ^Vell,"  said  Makkin,  "lam  sure 
of  going  to  heaven,  for  the  priest  gave  me  absolution  yesterday." 
Upon  which  he  was  turned  off — bidding  the  sheriff  a  polite  adieu. 
The  cri  'nal's  mother,  above  seventy  years  old,  was  present  when  her 
son  was  cut  down.  She  went  to  Dr  Sheridan's  house  to  beg  a  trifle 
towards  a  winding-sheet  for  her  son.  Some  persons  there  contributed 
among  them  as  much  as  was  proper  for  the  occasion.  It  was  delivered 
to  the  old  woman  by  a  young  gentleman.  She  was  so  elated  at  her 
success,  that  after  giving  her  thanks  and  blessing,  she  said,  "  My 
James  always  had  good  luck!" 
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THE  PARISH  CHURCH  AND   CHURCHYARDS  OF 
DUXDOXALD  AXD  CROSSBY. 

The  parish  of  Dundonald,  thougli  still  comparatively  extensive,  was 
anciently  considerably  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  having  prior  to  the 
Reformation  comprehended  the  district  subsequently  erected  into  the 
parish  of  Riccarton.  In  addition  to  the  chapelry  of  Riccarton  on 
the  east,  the  church  of  Dundonald  had  another  at  Crossby,  situated 
between  three  and  four  miles  to  the  south-west,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  have  ever  constituted  a  separate 
parish,  but  has  always  been  included  in  that  of  Dundonald,  except 
between  the  years  1651  and  1688,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  parish 
of  Monkton.  The  remains  of  this  chapel,  along  with  its  burying- 
ground,  which  continues  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Crossby.  The  present  church  of  Dundonald  was  built 
in  1803,  on  the  site  of  the  old  edifice  which  it  supplanted,  and  stands 
in  the  churchyard,  situated  on  a  gentle  rise,  at  the  upper  or  southern 
extremity  of  the  village.*  Though  possessing  little  architectural 
merit,  the  church,  from  different  points,  but  especially  from  the  south- 

*  Within  the  old  church  were  inhumed  the  remains  of  William,  first  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  "  who,"  says  Crawfurd  in  his  Peerage,  "  gave  way  to  Xature  in  the 
Bpring  i>f  the  year  1686,  and  was  by  his  own  direction  interr'd  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Dundonald,  without  any  Funeral  Monument,  hut  on  his  escutcheon 
I  find  the  Arms  of  these  Noble  and  Ancient  Families — On  the  Paternal  Side ; 
Cochran  of  that  ilk  ;  Lord  Semple ;  Cunningham  of  Glengarnock  ;  Lord  Car- 
lyle  of  Torthorald. — On  the  Maternal  Side,  Cochran  of  that  ilk ;  Montgomery 
of  Skelmorly  ;  Lindsay  of  Dunrod  ;  Lord  Semple." 

The  bell,  it  may  be  noted,  the  only  existent  relic  of  the  old  church,  (which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  picturesque  little  building,)  was  purchased  from  the  heritors 
by  the  late  Col.  Crawfurd  of  Newfield  ;  but  in  having  lately  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  congregation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Dundonald,  it  has  escaped 
probably  forever  the  degradation  to  which  many  similarly  consecrated  church 
appendages  have  been  doomed  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  purchasers  who  might 
have  a  court  of  offices  unfurnished  with  such  a  monitor.  The  bell,  ■which  is 
not  above  16  inches  in  diameter  and  12  in  height,  bears  in  old  English  charac- 
ters around  its  upper  circumference  "  Sancte  Egidia,  ora  pro  nobis,  Anno  Do- 
mini MCCC.LXXX.X.  With  the  exception  of  the  oaken  chair  in  Brisbane  House, 
which  is  dated  1357,  we  have  met  with  nothing  in  metal,  wood,  or  stone  in  Ayr- 
shire bearing  so  remote  a  d.ate  as  this  bell. 
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west,  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  composes, 
with  the  stately  ruins  of  the  castle — which  despite  the  waste  of  cen  • 
turies  still  "  pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  " — a  magnificent  bank 
of  hanging  wood,  and  some  lovely  subordinate  accompaniments,  a 
picture  highly  gratifying  to  the  tasteful  and  observant  tourist.  The 
fabric,  which  is  nearly  square  in  form,  is  lighted  by  a  double  tier  of 
windows ,  the  lower  range  having  horizontal  lintels,  and  the  upper 
one  pointed  arches.  A  narrow  slight  projection  of  the  height  of  the 
walls  in  the  front  of  the  building  and  finished  with  a  pediment,  serves 
as  the  basement  of  the  steeple,  which  is  of  a  moderate  elevation  and 
composed  of  three  stories  or  divisions.  The  first  of  the  divisions  is 
plain;  the  second  bears  the  dials  of  the  clock,  and  has  over  it  a  mo- 
dillion  cornice,  and  vases  at  the  angles;  and  the  third,  which  is  octa- 
gonal, and  ornamented  at  the  angles  with  pilasters,  is  pierced  with 
four  narrow  belfry  windows,  and  suiTnounted  by  a  stone  spire  resting 
on  a  moulded  base,  above  which,  in  lieu  of  the  symbolical  cock,  there 

" shines  a  plate 

That  turns  and  turns  to  indicate 
From  what  point  LIotvs  the  weather." 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  neat  and  plain,  and  seems  to  be  kept  in 
commendable  cleanliness.  In  an  edifice  so  well  lighted,  however,  the 
walls  would  admit  of  having  their  chalky  whiteness  mellowed  by 
some  tint  more  grateful  to  the  eye  ;  and  taste  would  further  suggest, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  being  overly  finical,  that  the  sem- 
blance of  oak  might  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  be  appro- 
priately substituted  for  the  faded  hues  of  the  pine.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  the  finishing  that  met  our  eye  were  the  fluted  pilasters 
supporting  the  galleries,  and  noted  solely  on  account  of  its  being  the 
only  instance,  "  if  memory  fails  us  not  a  little,"  in  the  county  of 
square  instead  of  cylindrical  columns  being  thus  employed.  Of  the 
extent  of  the  building  now  reviewed,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by 
stating  that  it  will  accommodate  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
sitters. 

There  are  a  number  of  headstones  in  the  churchyard,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  centui-y,  and  which,  like  those  in  several  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  are  profusely  adorned  with  sculptures,  parts  of  which  have 
been  very  ably  cut,  but  embodying  fancies  the  most  absui-d  and  ex- 
travagant. A  few  monuments  in  better  taste  have  lately  been  erected 
here,  and  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  comparatively  unadorned 
forms,  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  less  stately  but  more  elabor- 
ately insculped  memorials  of  a  bygone  age. 

The  first  of  the  following  epitaphs  is  on  a  table  stone ;  the  second 
is  on  a  plate  of  marble,  attached,  with  its  frame-work  of  pilasters, 
plinth  and  pediment  of  freestone,  to  the  west  wall  of  the  burying- 
ground ;  the  tlurd  is  on  a  plain  square  tablet  in  the  same  wall,  and 
the  others  are  on  headstones. 
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1.  Erected  bv  William  Guthrie,  in  raemorv  of  his  Son,  George  Guthrie,  whu 
died  Oct.  20th.'l800,  aged  12  years. 

O  much  lamented  youth,  in  early  bloom, 
Relentless  Death  consigned  thee  to  the  tomb. 
Mild  were  thy  manners  and  thy  soul  was  Kind, 
And  gen'rous  friendship  forra'd  thy  opening  Mind  ; 
Thy  breast  a  Son's,  a  Mother's  Kindness  felt ; 
Love  warm'd  thy  bosom,  in  thy  accents  dwelt. 
Long  shall  we  weep  the  sad — the  mournful  day, 
Which  snatch'd  the  joy,  the  hope  of  friends  away  : 
Reader !  the  life  of  man,  how  frail !  how  vain  ! 
O  seek  by  Christ  immortal  joy  to  gain. 

Also  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hunter,  who  died  Xov.  9th  1801,  aged  38  years. 

A  second  prey  the  tyrant  Death  has  won, 
A  Mother  laid  beside  her  much  lov'd  son. 
In  her  whateer  the  feeling  heart  can  boast. 
The  tender  fi-iend,  the  virtuous  wife,  we  lost. 

William  Guthrie,  Farmer  in  Crossburn,  died  at  Auchans  28th  May,  1844. 
Enterprising,  persevering,  and  judicious,  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
Farmer;  most  liberal  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  affectionate,  he  was 
revered  as  a  parent ;  upright,  kind,  and  considerate  to  his  servants,  and  by  the 
poor  he  was  beloved.  A  God-fearing  Man,  we  trust  that  through  Grace  he  now 
enjoys  Peace. 

2.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Dunlop,  Widow  of  the  Honble.  Patrick 
Boyle  of  Shewalton,  who  died  there  on  the  21- 1  of  March  1832,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  her  age.  During  a  long  life  which  Aia  uniformly  adorned  with  un- 
affected Piety  and  Charity,  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces  of  her  character, 
secured  to  her  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  family  and  friends,  who  are  now 
assured  that  she  has  obtained  the  reward  of  the  righteous  in  Heaven.  This 
Tablet  in  token  of  dutiful  and  aflectionate  remembrance,  is  erected  by  her  sur- 
viving Son,  David  Boyle. 

Here  also  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Boyle,  Esq.  of  Shewalton,  who  died 
there  on  the  30th  of  January,  1837,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

3.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  of  Whitemnir-hall,  for  many 
years  Factor  to  Lady  Montgomerie,  residing  at  Auchans,  who  died  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1836,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

4.  Here  lies  James  Bredin 
Closed  within 

Death's  prisoner  throu  Adam's  sin 
But  still  our  hop  was  he  shall  be, 
Set  by  the  second  Adam  free.* 

5.  Here  lies  the  Corps  of  Barbara  Porter,  spouse  to  Hugh  Miller  in  Crosbie- 
Mill,  who  departed  in  the  year  1709. 

About  the  grave's  devouring  mouth 

Our  bones  are  scattered  round 
As  wood  which  men  do  cut  and  cleave 

Lies  scattered  on  the  ground. t 

6.  Erected  by  Francis  and  Hanna  Low  in  memory  of  their  Son  Thomas,  a 
native  of  Longford,  Derbyshire,  who  died  loth  August  1814,  aged  36  years. 

This  world's  a  City 
Full  of  crooked  streets. 
Death  is  the  Market  Place 
W^here  all  Men  meet. 
If  Life  were  Merchandize, 
And  men  could  buy. 
The  rich  would  live 
And  the  poor  would  die.^ 


•  Monteith's  Theater  of  Mortality,  Edin.  1713,  p.  102. 
t  Psalm  CXLI— 7. 

*  Sepulchral  Gleanings.     Lond.  1817. 
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7.  Erected  in  Memory  of  James  Craig,  late  Tea  Dealer  in  Loans  ;  bom  ISth 
July  1750;  died  23d  March  1818. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  a  peaceful  friend, 
Whose  milder  virtues  like  a  summer  even, 
Pour'd  their  soft  radiance  o'er  a  brightening  end, 
On  earth  a  Pilgrim  he,  his  home  was  Heaven. 

8.  Erected  bv  John  Thorn  in  memory  of  his  wife  Marv  Fairlie,  who  died 
August  6th  1837,  aged  78  years.  John  Thorn  died  18th  June  I&IO,  aged  78 
years. 

"  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the 
pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it.'' 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCXXSVII. 

9.  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  M'Leod,  D.D.  Minister  of  Dundonald,  who 
died  6th  Febry.  184J.,  in  .the  83d  year  of  his  age  and  63d  of  his  Ministry.  Also 
of  his  wife  Janet  Campbell,  who  died  13th  January,  1821. 

10.  The  Reverend  Robert  Duncan,  D.D.  Minister  of  Dundonald,  died  April 
14th,  1815,  in  the  Sixty-second  year  of  his  age  and  Thirty-second  of  his  Mi- 
nistrv.  Also  in  meuiorv  of  Mary  "NVharrie,  his  second  wife,  who  died  at  Les- 
jiiehago  on  the  19th  Oct.  1843. 


Ckossby. — The  ruins  of  this  chapel,  three-fourths  of  the  walls  of 
which  still  maintain  their  original  height,  stand  close  hy  the  south 
entrance  to  Fullarton  park,  and  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village  of 
Monkton.  It  has  heen  a  building  of  small  extent,  measuring  only 
forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-one  in  width.  Considering  the 
indifferent  quality  of  the  masonry,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
regarding  it  is  that  so  much  of  it  should  have  held  so  long  together. 
The  only  chiseled  work  that  when  more  entire  it  presented,  Mere  a 
few  mouldings,  with  the  usual  emblems  of  mortality,  rudely  carved 
on  a  recess  in  the  interior  of  the  north  side-wall — denoting  the  burial 
place  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fullarton  of  that  Ilk.  This  wall  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  fallen  down,  and  several  of  the  carved 
stones  have  been  employed  in  patching  up  the  remaining  ones.  The 
gables  have  been  recently  pointed  with  mortar,  but  the  south  wall  is 
so  luxuriantly  mantled  with  ivy  that  it  must  soon  succumb  beneath 
the  enfeebling  parasitical  load.  The  chapel  was  not  of  old  standing, 
having  been  built  subsequent  to  16S1,  as  a  preaching  station  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  district  after  the  final  reunion  of  the  estate 
of  Fullarton  with  the  parish  of  Dundonald.  Of  the  Popish  structure 
which  the  chapel  succeeded,  neither  vestige  nor  tradition  has  been 
preserved. 

The  little  grave-yard  lying  around  the  ruins  is  enclosed  with  high 
walls  and  an  iron  gate,  and  now  that  it  has  become,  by  the  increased 
population  of  the  village  of  Troon,  more  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
interment,  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  propriety  strikingly  in  opposition 
to  its  condition  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  period  it  presented  as  tho- 
rough a  scene  of  abandonment,  with  all  the  repulsive  accompaniments 
of  the  long  neglected  churchyard,  as  can  well  be  pictured  by  the  ima- 
gination.    The  situation,  but   for  an  adjoining  gate-house,  would  be 
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one  of  rarely  broken  repose.  A  plantation  of  sombre  pines  affords 
some  shelter  from  the  north  and  west ;  and  now,  in  place  of  nettles, 
briars  and  thorns,  the  surface  of  the  little  burying- ground  is  clothed 
in  "  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green,  humanity's  appointed  shroud." 
The  monuments  are  not  numei'ous,  and  only  two  of  them,  in  the 
form  of  slabs  or  throch-stones  lying  alongside  of  each  other,  are  of 
older  date  than  that  assigned  to  the  ruins.  Upon  apparently  the 
most  ancient  of  these  memorials  the  lettering  is  altogether  illegible ; 
but  the  inscription  upon  the  other,  which  seems,  however,  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  have  been  retouched,  is  in  perfect  preservation.  It 
runs  round  the  margin  of  the  stone  in  Roman  characters  of  bold  re- 
lief, and  is  as  follows :  "  Heir  .  Lye  Corpis  of  ane  Honovrabel  Man 
Callit  David  Hameltovne  of  Bothelhavcbe  spovs  To  Elesone  Sinclar 
in  his  Tyme  Qvha  desist  the  14  of  Merche  1619.''*  The  subjoined 
epitaphs,  four  in  all,  are  cut  on  unadorned  headstones. 

2.  AVilliam  and  Janet  ^MacFadzean. 

Here  lyes  the  corps  of  Janet  MacFadzean  spous  to  William  MacFadzeii 
Quarter  Master  Sergan  in  lovetenan  General  Hums  Regement  of  fot,  who  died 
August  22.  1761  aged  27  years. 

Now  Reader  wonder  think  it  non  The  i  do  speak  that  am  a  ston  for  in  this 
place  here  lyes  her  Just  and  i  do  keep  it  but  in  trust.t 

(West  face.) 
Twenty  four  years  i  lived  a  Maiden  life  and  three  years  i  was  a  married  wife 
in  time  i  lived  a  hapie  life  i  traveld  with  him  from  toun  to  toun  untill  by  death 
i  was  cut  doun  i  in  my  sister's  house  did  die  «&  here  at  Crosbie  Kirk  i  ly  where 
i  my  rest  and  sleep  will  tak  untill  at  last  i  be  waked  it  will  not  be  with  tuk  of 
drum  but  it  will  be  with  the  trumpets  sound  and  when  ile  my  redeemer  see 
who  shed  his  prechios  blood  for  me. 

3.  Here  lyes  the  body  of  James  Ker,  who  died  12th  Dec.  1789,  aged  &±  years. 

Death  breaks  the  tender  ties  of  mutual  love 
To  usher  in  eternal  bliss  above. 
And  though  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
6ee  God. 

4.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  EUenor  Battist,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  Oct.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1812,  aged  25  years. 

Forgive  her  Lord  :  for  all  that's  past, 
An  eye  of  pity  on  her  cast ; 
rier  body  here  on  earth  doth  rest. 
Her  soul  we  hope  in  heaven  is  blest. 

5.  By  a  Friend.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  Bryan,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1830,  aged  28,  whose  dissolution  is  sincerely  lamented, 
but  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  consoles  his  relations  and  friends. 

Beneath  this  chilling  earth,  the  worms  defence 
Rests  one  whose  virtues  never  were  pretence 
Whose  heart  was  kind  benevolent  and  just. 
Free  from  deceit,  and  true  to  every  trust. 

*  A  crotchet  has  been  entertained  by  several  intelligent  individuals  that  the 
David  Hamilton  thus  commemorated,  was  the  person  who  shot  the  Regent 
Murray  in  1570  at  Linlithgow;  but  as  Buchanan,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  event,  .^nd  must  be  therefore  good  authority,  calls  the  homicide  James  Ha- 
milton, and  has  moreover  been  followed  in  this  particular  by  all  succeeding 
historians,  before  such  a  supposition  can  be  entitled  to  any  regard,  it  must  be 
shown  either  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  name  given  in  history  or  a  misnomer 
in  the  inscription. 

t  These  couplets  are  an  imperfect  version  of  the  introductory  lines  to  one  of 
th  ■  many  epitaphs  written  on  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King  Jnnies  J. 
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In  quiet  let  him  repose, 

Beneath  this  solemn  stone, 

While  living  best  was  loved  by  thosf. 

To  whom  he  best  was  known. 

Grangevale.  W-  D. 


BARONS'  OF  TULLYNEDDIES  AND  FORNETH. 

These  properties  are  in  tlie  parisli  of  Cluny,  near  Dunkeld.  Before 
and  after  the  beginning  of  last  century,  they  belonged  to  Mr  John 
Ramsay,  advocate,  Sheriff- Depute  of  Perthshire ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  century  they,  at  least  the  estate  of  Fometh,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Thomas  Elder,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  took 
his  designation  from  the  lands  of  Fometh.  Mr  Elder's  family  con- 
sisted of  three  daughters,  having  no  male  issue  that,  at  least,  survived 
him.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr 
George  Husband  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a 
gentleman  whose  memory  requires  no  panegyric  from  us.  The  Pro- 
vost's daughters  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  co-heiresses,  we 
believe  the  Principal  purchased  the  interest  which  his  sisters-in-law 
had  in  their  father's  estates,  and  thus  became  sole  proprietor  of  For- 
ueth,  if  not  of  TuUyneddies.  The  lands  of  Forneth  were  sold  since 
the  death  of  the  Principal,  but  we  are  ignorant  who  is  the  present 
proprietor.  A  very  much  dilapidated  copy  of  one  of  the  Court  Books 
of  the  Barony  came  into  possession  of  the  writer  some  twenty  years 
ago,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  The  book  was  a 
thin  volume  in  pott  folio,  and  froas  containing  a  number  of  entries  of 
payment  of  rents,  kains,  and  other  duties,  seemed  to  have  been  the 
record  kept  by  the  factor,  or  baron-bailie,  for  his  own  exclusive  use. 
The  first  perfect  leaf  in  the  book  begins  thus  : — 

"  Court  of  the  Baronie  of  TuUyneddies,  holden  at  wester  TuUyned- 
dies, upon  the  twenty  sixth  day  o-f  December,  Jai  vie  and  ninetu 
four  [1694]  years,  Be  James  Brydie  in  BeldernocTc,  BaiUe  thereto; 
John  Hagart,  notar  iniblic,  in  Rvffel,  cleric ;  and  John  Brydie. 
Officer. 
"  Curia  Legitima  affinnata. 

"  Act  anent  good  neighbocrhood  and  eatixg  of  coRNS.^The  said 
day,  The  Bailie  forsaid  Sitting  in  Judgement  in  the  hour  of  cause. 
Ordains  the  whole  Tenncnts  and  Cotters  within  the  Barrony  of  Tul- 
lyneddies,  To  keep  good  neighbourhood  with  others  in  all  things 
"Whatsomer ;  And  that  non  of  you  Suffer  nor  permit  any  of  their 
Bestiall  to  eat  and  destroy  their  neighbours'  Corns,  without  punctual! 
pajTnent  of  the  Skaith  done  ;  And  if  the  beast  be  found  yrin.  Jt 
shall  be  put  into  ane  house,  and  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall  pay  the 
meat  given  thereto  dureing  the  time  of  its  being  in  the  house,  By 
and  attour  the  Skaith  done  to  the  Corns ;  and  that  under  the  penalty 
of  fourty  shillings  Scotts  money,  toties  qnotics. 
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"  Eodem  die.  Act  anext  puKsnixo  oyrs.  Berob  the  Barkon 
Court  only. — And  also,  the  Baillie  forsaid  Statuts  and  ordains,  That 
no  person  duelling  within  the  Barrony  of  TuUyneddies  shall,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  pursue  any  action  whatsomever,  either  civil  or  Crimin- 
al, against  any  of  the  tennents,  cottars,  and  servants,  within  the 
Barrony  of  TuUyneddies,  Befor  any  other  Court  But  the  Barron 
Court  of  TuUyneddies,  under  the  pain  and  penalty  of  Ten  pounds 
Scotts,  toties  guoties.  Eod.  die.  And  likewise,  the  Baillie  ordains 
the  whole  tennents  in  the  Barrony  of  TuUyneddies  To  pay  their  vic- 
tuall  fermes,*  Meall  and  Bear,  of  this  present  Cropt,  Jai  vie  and 
ninty  four  [1694]  years.  Betwixt  and  Candlemass  next  to  come,  Jai  vie 
and  nynty  five  years.  Under  the  pain  and  penalties  following,  viz. 
Ten  merks  for  ilk  undelyvered  Boll  of  bear,  and  Six  pounds  Scotts 
for  ilk  undelyvered  boll  of  Meall ;  Three  shillings  four  pennies  for 
each  undelyvered  pultry  fouU,  and  Seven  shilling  Scots  for  each  un- 
delyvered Capon. 

"  Eodem  die.  Act  anext  cutting  and  destroying  of  growing 
TIMBER. — And  Siclyke,  The  said  Baillie  statuts  and  ordains,  that  no 
person  whatsomever  within  the  Barronie  of  TuUynedies  shall,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  either  Cutt,  peill,  Break,  destroy  or  take  away, 
any  kind  of  growing  timber,  oak,  ash,  arn,  heassel,  Birk,  or  other 
timber  growing  upon,  and  within  the  Barrony  of  TuUyneddies,  under 
the  pain  of  Ten  pounds  Scotts  of  fyne,  Beside  the  dammage,  toties 
quoties. 

"  Eodem  die.  Anext  whins. — The  sd.  Baillie  Enacts,  that  none 
of  the  tennents  shall,  hereafter.  Let  any  part  of  yr.  Corn  land  be 
overspread  and  grown  over  with  whins,  ffarder  then  the  limits  and 
bounds  marked  to  ym.,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  Scotts 
for  each  Bush. 

"  Eodem  die.  Stent  of  west  Tullineddies'  sheep. — The  Baillie 
Stents  the  sheep  of  wester  Tullineddies  to  fifty  heads,  to  be  keeped 
upon  each  third  part  yrof.  yearly  ;  and  oi'daius  ym.  to  put  out  suffi- 
cient flaiks  yearly  in  due  time  to  the  folds,  Under  the  pain  of  fiburty 
shilling  Scotts,  toties  quoties. 

"  And  fi'arder,  that  non  of  the  tennents  of  wester  Tullineddies 
Cast  up  any  of  the  grein  or  infield  grass  of  wester  Tullineddies  in 
time  comeing,  Under  the  penalty  of  fi"our  shilling  Scots,  toties  quoties. 

"  Eodem  die.  Anent  the  Mill — And  in  Like  manner  It  is  enact- 
ed Be  the  Baillie  forsd.,  That  the  whole  Tennents  within  the  Bar- 
rony of  Tullineddies,  according  to  their  several  proportions,  shall  up- 
hold the  Roofi"  of  the  mill  of  TuUineddies,  And  Bind  the  Cuples  of 
the  said  mill  upon  their  own  expensses ;  And  the  multuresf  of  the 
said  mill  shall  uphold  the  walls  yrof.  And  Give  the  tennents  yr.  Din- 
ner when  they  draw  home  the  Runnerston  ;  And  ye  master  [the  pro- 
prietor or  Baron]  to  give  ym.  their  Dinner  for  Drawing  the  bed  ston ; 
And  the  Cotters  shall  cast  the  wayflit  J  alse  oft  as  need  Requyres ; 

*  Grain  duties  or  mails,  rent  paid  in  kind,  as  money  rents  were  termed 
"  white,"  or  "  silver  duties,''  or  "  mails." 

t  The  miller  or  lessee  of  a  mill,  and  who  in  consequence  is  entitled  to  the 
multure  or  toll  of  grain  ground  at  his  mill.  In  former  times  the  tenants  of  a 
barony  were  "  thirled,"  or  astricted  to  use  the  barony-mill ; — a  practice  which 
still  greatly  obtains. 

+  This  might  appear  to  be  the  mill-lade  or  water-course  to  the  mill-wheel, 
but  we  rather  consider  it  to  be  the  road  by  which  a  mill-stone  was  conveyed 
from  the  quarry  to  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  rod,  or  beam  of  wood,  called  the 
■*  mill-wand,"  which  was  thrust  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stone. 
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And  yat  under  the  penalty  of  ffourtie  shillings  Scotts,  toties  quoties, 
They,  or  any  of  them,  shall  happen  to  faill  therein,  when  required 
thereto. 

"  Eodem  die. — It  is  enacted  Be  the  Baillie  forsaid,  That  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ground  shall  Receave  from  the  tennents  yi-.  fiermes  agt. 
the  first  of  March  next  to  come. 

"  AxENT  IDLE  rEKSoxs.— And  also,  that  no  person  within  the  Bar- 
rony  shall  keep,  harbour,  or  recept  any  idle  persons  within  yr.  houses 
and  possessions,  unless  they  be  yr.  fied  servants,  under  the  pain  of 
fFour  pounds  Scots. 

"  AxEXT  SCABBED  SHEEP. — Moreovcr,  it  is  statute  and  ordained  be 
the  Baillie  foi'said,  that  no  tennent  or  Cotter  within  the  Barrony  have 
scabbed  sheep  of  yr.  own,  nor  bring  within  the  Barrony  any  scabbed 
sheep  Belonging  to  any  other  person.  Without  being  laid  over  with 
Butter  and  Brimstone  Immediately  after  they  Be  Known  and  Chal- 
lenged, Under  the  paiue  of  Ten  shilling  Scots  for  each  Beast."' 


"  Court  of  the  Barony  of  Tullineddies,  holden  at  Txdlineddies, 
upon  the  ffifteenth  day  of  April,  Ja.  vie.  and  ninetie  nine  [1699] 
years,  By  James  Brydie  in  BaldcrnocJc,  Baillie  therto. 

"  Curia  Legitima  Affinnata. 

•'  Which  Day,  in  presence  of  the  said  Baillie  Sitting  in  Judgment, 
Anent  the  petition  Given  in  Be  me  and  John  Ramsay  of  Tullyned- 
dies.  Shewing  that  there  are  Robberies,  Depredations,  and  pickeries,* 
frequently  Committed  through  the  Country ;  And  flbr  the  safety  of 
fibmoth  and  Barony  of  Tullineddies  from  Robbery  and  pickery  in 
these  troublesome  times,  Craving  that  his  tennents  would  Contribute 
with  him  men  for  nightly  watching  for  the  futur,  during  these  trouble- 
some times,  as  ye  said  petition  Bears. — The  said  Baillie  haveing  Con- 
sidered the  equity  and  Reasonableness  of  the  said  petition,  Ordains 
each  Rowmet  to  flurnish,  for  nightly  watching,  two  of  yr.  best  men 
wt.  arms,  one  night  in  a  week,  weekly,  Beginning  this  night  at  ffor- 
noth,  and  nightly  yr.after  till  these  troublesome  times  be  over ;  And 
that  under  the  penalty  of  half  a  crown  for  each  man  that  shall  be 
deficient  and  absent,  By  and  attour  the  Skaith  and  Damnadge  that 
master,*  or  any  tennent  and  Cotter  shall  sustain  or  incm-r  through 
their  Defaults. '  The  Tennents  being  all  present  Consents,  and  are 
Content  to  ffurnish  two  men  wt.  arms  one  night  every  week." 


The  "  troublesome  times"  referred  to  were  indeed  so  to  the  very 
letter.  After  the  Revolution  in  16£8,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  from  the  lawless  and  predatory  proceedings  of  the  still  undis- 
persed  armed  adherents  of  the  fugitive  house  of  Stewart,]]  that  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  friends  of  William  III.  and  of 

and  thus  the  people  employed  to  trundle  it  home  were  enabled  to  roll  it  along 
like  a  wheel,  and  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  road  the  work  would  be 
more  or  less  easy. 

*  Small,  or  petty  thefts,  inferring  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

t  A  farm  of  so  much  extent,  otherwise  called  a  "  mailing." 

I  The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  as  explained  before. 

II  This  name,  corrupted  from  Steward,  an  office,  is  rendered  affectedly  by 
some  families  "  Stuart."  which  is  neither  English  nor  Scottish,  but  simply  an 
application  of  bastard  French. 
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order,  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Dundee, the  ruth- 
less blood-shedding  Claverhouse,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  reckless  horde 
of  plunderers  at  Killiecrankie,  or  Rinrory,  as  it  was  otherwise  called, 
in  16S9,  the  whole  country  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and 
agitation,  by  the  murders  and  robberies  committed  by  these  ruffians 
and  other  desperadoes  who  associated  with  them.  Among  the  various 
means  adopted  to  circumscribe  their  excesses,  and  to  apprehend  them 
and  bring  them  to  justice,  was  that  of  examining  all  persons  seeking 
passage  at  ferry  stations.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  Parliamentai-y 
Record,  that  on  the  16th  May,  1689,  the  Estates  of  Parliament  dis- 
charged the  heritors  of  the  ferry  between  Broughty  and  the  South 
Ferry,  and  their  tacksmen  or  tenants,  from  transporting  any  passen- 
gers across  Tay ;  and  granted  authority  to  the  magistrates  of  Dundee 
to  secure  all  the  passage  boats  on  the  river,  and,  if  need  should  be,  to 
bring  them  to  the  town.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  of  the 
Estates  declared,  that  whatever  injury  the  heritors  and  tacksmen 
should  suffer  by  the  measure,  would  be  made  good  to  them  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  On  the  next  day,  the  I7th,  the  Committee  issued 
an  order  commanding  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  to  seize  all  boats 
whatever,  both  below  the  town  and  as  far  up  the  river  as  Perth,  and 
to  convey  the  whole  to  Dundee  for  security ;  and  also  to  apprehend 
all  persons,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  appearance,  who  might  seek  a  pas- 
sage across  Tay,  and  who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves.  So  strictly  were  the  injunctions  of  the  Estates  and  their 
Committee  enforced,  that  the  very  cobles  employed  at  the  different 
salmon-fishing  stations  were  embargoed,  lest  they  should  be  the  means 
of  trajecting  passengers  to  or  from  either  side.  The  patriotic  James 
Fletcher  was  Provost  of  Dundee  at  the  time,  which  fact  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  ordei-s  of  the  Estates  would  be  vigorously  carried 
into  effect.  These  were  part  of  the  "good  old  times"  so  much  ex- 
tolled for  peace  and  plenty,  simplicity  and  quiet — times,  indeed,  akin 
to  those  in  which  Ireland  rejoices — good  old  times  I  which  continued 
until  after  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  nay,  more  or  less  till  after  that  of 
17^5,  to  agitate  the  country,  and  which  compelled  the  peaceable  and 
orderly  to  watch  and  ward  as  in  times  of  foreign  invasion;  which 
caused  the  loyal  landowner  to  arm  part  of  his  tenantry  to  patrol  his 
estates  in  succession  under  night,  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
remainder  might  be  secure.  Good  old  times  I  From  such  good  times, 
whether  old  or  new,  may  our  country  be  for  ever  preserved  I 

It  only  remains  now  to  add,  that  though  Mr  John  Ramsay  of  TuUi- 
neddies  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Perth,  as  already  mentioned,  and 
James  Brydie,  probably  his  factor  or  one  of  his  tenants,  was  only  the 
bailie  or  judge  in  the  Baron  Court  :  yet,  notwithstanding  his  high 
office  of  sheriff-depute,  he  ha<i  to  come,  agreeable  to  feudal  usage  .-ind 
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custom,  before  him,  to  request  his  concurrence  in  the  adoption  of  some 
measures  for  the  common  welfare. 

Dundee,  10th  July,  1848.  J.  T. 


THE  AULD  HARPER. 

The  following  is  an  oral  version  of  a  ballad  which  appears  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Minstrelsy."  I  have  written  it  down  from  the 
recitation  of  a  friend  who  learned  it  many  years  ago  from  her  grand- 
father— a  Mr  John  Macreddie,  farmer,  Little  Laight,  parish  of  Inch, 
Wigtonshire.  He  died  in  1813  at  the  age  of  94,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  song  from  tradition  in  his  youth.  On  comparison 
it  will  be  found  to  differ,  in  several  respects,  from  Sir  Walter's  ver- 
sion. 
11,  Hill  Street,  Anderston,  Glasgow.  W.  G. 

It's  hae  ye  heard  tell  o'  the  auld  harper. 
That  lang  lived  in  Lochmaben  town  ? 
How  he  maun  awa'  to  England  fair, 

To  steal  King  Henry's  Wanton  Brown  ? 
Faw  aiden  diden,  an  diden,  an  diden, 
Faw  aiden  diden,  faw  aiden  dee. 

Out  then  bespak  his  gude  auld  wife, 

I  wat  she  spak  out  very  wiselie — 
"  Ye' 11  ride  the  mear  to  England  fair. 

But  the  foal  ye'll  leave  at  hame  wi'  me. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

"  Ye'll  hide  your  halter  in  o'  your  hose. 

And  o'  your  purpose  ye'll  no  fail ; 
Ye'll  cast  a  hook  on  the  Wanton's  nose, 

And  tie  him  to  the  gray  mear's  tail. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

"  Ye'll  lead  them  awa'  by  a  back  yett. 

And  hound  them  out  at  a  wee  hole ; 
The  mear  she'll  ne'er  the  Wanton  bait, 

Till  hame  at  Lochmaben  town  wi'  her  foal." 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

Awa'  then  rade  the  auld  harper, 

I  wat  he  rade  right  merrilie, 
Until  he  cam  to  England  fair, 

Where  wonned  the  gude  King  Henerie. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  ye  auld  harper. 
And  some  o'  your  harping  let  me  hear !" 

"  0,  Williwa !"  quo  the  auld  harper. 
Will  I  get  stabling  for  my  mear?" 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 
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And  aye  he  harped  and  he  carped 
Till  a'  the  lordlings  fell  asleep  ; 
Svne  bundled  his  fiddles  upon  his  back, 
'And  down  the  stairs  fu'  fast  did  creep. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

He's  taen  the  halter  out  o'  his  hose, 

And  o'  his  purpose  he  didna  fail : 
He's  cast  a  hook  on  the  Wanton's  nose, 

And  tied  him  to  the  gray  mear's  tail. 
Faw  aiden,  &:c. 

He's  led  them  awa'  by  the  back  yett. 
And  hounded  them  out  at  a  wee  hole ; 

The  mear  she  ne'er  let  the  "Wanton  bait 
Till  hame  at  Lochmaben  town  wi'  her  foal. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  house  end, 
Wi'  mony  a  nicker  but  an  a  neigh, 

They  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  out  o'  her  sleep, 
She  was  a-dreaming  she  was  fouie. 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  servant  lass. 
Let  in  your  master  and  his  mear !" 

"  Its  by  my  sooth  !"  the  wee  lassie  'goud  say, 
"  I'm  in'a  sleeping  drowsy  air." 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

Wi'  mony  a  gaunt  she  tm-ned  her  round. 
And  keekit  through  at  a  wee  hole ; 

"  It's  by  my  south  I"  the  wee  lassie  'goud  say, 
"  Our  mear  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal !" 
Faw  aiden,  <S:c. 

"  Lie  stil),  lie  still,  ye  lazy  lass. 

It's  but  the  moon  shines  in  your  ee ;" 

"  Xa,  by  my  sooth  !"  the  lassie  'goud  say. 
And  he's  bigger  than  ony  o'  his  degree  !" 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 

Then  lightly  rase  the  gude  auld  wife, 
I  wat  the'  first  up  in  a'  the  town — 
She  took  the  grit  oats  intil  her  lap. 

And  foddcr'd  King  Henry's  Wanton  Brown  I 
Faw  aiden,  &:c. 
King  Henry's  groom  rase  in  the  morn, 

And  he  was  of  a  sorry  cheer  ; 
"  King  Henry's  Wanton  Brown's  awa" 
And  sae  is  the  silly  auld  hai-per's  mear !" 
Faw  aiden,  &:c. 
Up  then  rase  the  auld  harper. 

And  loudlv  he  did  curse  and  swear ; 
"  In  Scotland  they  but  steal'd  my  foal. 
In  England  ye  hae  steal'd  my  mear!" 
Faw  aiden,  &c. 
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"  It's  haud  your  tongue,"  King  Henry  did  say, 
"  Ye'U  hae  nae  cause  to  curse  or  swear ; 

Here's  thirty  guineas  for  your  foal, 

And  three  times  thirty  for  your  mear !" 
Faw  aiden,  (Sec. 


THE  ORKNEY  PAPERS. 

TYRANNY  AND  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ORKNEY. 

The  "  lord  Robert  Stewart "  mentioned  in  the  following  document 
was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  Abbot  of  Holyrood  House,  and  who 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  faith  in  1559.  The  crown  lands  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland  were  conferred  upon  him  in  1565,  and  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Orkney  in  15S1.  According  to  Burke,  he  retained 
the  title  till  his  death,  but  in  this  paper,  which  is  dated  in  1587,  he  is 
styled  "  lait  Erie  of  Orknay."  The  oppression  with  which  he  is 
charged  is  an  example  of  that  rapacity  of  the  powerful  which  James 
the  Sixth  was  so  frequt  ntly  called  upon  to  exert  his  kingly  authority 
in  repressing.  Patrick,  the  son  of  this  "  lord  Robert,"  was  condemn- 
ed for  high  treason,  and  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  in  1614. 

The  first  comraissione  derect  to  ye  Chanseler,  ye  Justeis    Clark, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Ballentyne.* 
James,  be  the  grace  of  god  King  of  Scottis,  To  or.  trustie  and  weilbe- 
louit   counsallouris,  Sr   Johne    Maitlande   of    Thirlstane,   Knyt.  or. 
Chancellar,  and  Sr.  Bellenden  of   Auchnoule,   Knyt.,  clerk  of 

or.  Justiciarie,  Oure  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and 
your  deputtis,  and  To  or.  louittis  messengeris 

or.  Shrefns  in  that  pairt,  coiunctlie.  and  seuerallie,  speciallie  consti- 
tute, greting,  fforsamekill  as  it  is  humlie  meint  and  lamentablie  com- 
plenit  to  us  be  oure  louittis  Magnus  Irvving  and  Gilbert  Irwing, 
lauchful  sones  and  aires  of  umqle.  James  Irving  of  Saba,  in  Orkney, 
upone  oure  cousing  lord  robert  Stewart,  lait  erle  of  Orknay,  That 
quhar  thar  said  umqle.  father,  lawman  of  Orknay  for  the  tyme  and 
his  predecessors  hes  bruikit  and  joisit  peciablie  the  saids  landis  of 
Saba,  extending  to  nyne  penyland.,  Hand  in  the  parochin  of  Sanct 
Androis,  wtin.  or.  Shrefdome  and  Maneland  of  Orkney,  as  yair  pro- 
per heritage,  Bruikit  and  possessit  be  thame  and  yair  jtrcdecessors 
but  impediment  thir  fourscoir  yeiris,  wt.  the  main  bigane,  Quhill  that 
laitlie,  wtn.  thir  sex  yeiris,  or  thairby,  the  said  lord  robert  wraguslie. 
and  mrfullie.  Reft  fra  the  saids  complenis.  thair  saidis  proper  landis 
and  heritage,  and  hes  intrusit  himselfF  maist  Iniustlie  in  posshioun. 
of  the  samy.  but  ony  order  of  law,  Bot  be  sic  tyrrauie  and  oppressioun 
as  he  comounlie  uses  wtin.  the  said  cutrie.  Lyk  as  he  hes  Reft  and 
spulzeit  diuerss  of  the  uthallmen  and  heretors  of  the  said  cuntrie  of 
Orknay  and  Zetland  of  yair  proper  heritaige,  and  hes  appropriat  the 

*  TIio  oriKinal  document  is  thus  marked  on  the  back. 
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sainy.  to  himseltf,  being  baith  Juge  aud  pairtie,  be  manifest  oppres- 
sioun  and  tynanie,  and   sicklyk  the  said  lord  Robert  be  the  meanis 
foi-saids  hes  eiected  the  said  Gilbert  furthe  of  his  thrie  halfpenny- 
land  of  horrie,  hand  wtin.  the  said  parochin,  and  perteng.  to  him  in 
heritaige,   and  hes  maist   wraguslie.  intrusit  himself   and   William 
Irwing  his  tennot.,  in  his  name  in  posshioun.  of   the   saids  landis  of 
Saba  and  horrie,    Qua  hes  maist  Iniustlie  occupeit   and  uptakin  ye 
haill  prolfitis  yairof.   continuallie  sen  the  saids  complenis.  election 
yrfra.     And  alsua  the   said  Lord  robert  hes  wrguslie.  eiectit  ye  said 
gilbert  farthe  of    his  mark  and  halftnarkland,  Hand  ^in   Dedall,  per- 
teg.  alsua  to  him  in  heritaige  ;  as  alsua  the  said  Lord  robert  hes  maist 
wraguslie.  and  violentlie  eiectit  and  output  the  said  gilbert  fra  his 
posshioun.  of  three  penyland  in  breks,  thrie  halfpeny  land  in  mid- 
hous,  thrie  peuy  land  in  hertisse,  and  thrie  halfpeny  land  in  Ochilsat: 
extending  altogidder  to  nyne  peny  land,  lyand  in  the  parochynis  of 
Deirnes  and  Holme,  or.  Shreffdome  and  mainland  of  Orknay,  Quhair- 
of  he  and  his  predecessors  war  in  peciabill  posshioun.  the  mony  yeiris, 
and  hes  takis  to  rin  as  yit  of  the  samyn.     And  as  yit  the  said  lord 
Robert  wraguslie.  reteins,  bruiks,  and  wt.haldis  the  saids  complenis. 
proper  landis,  heritaige,  takis,  rowraes  and   possessiouns  respective 
abovewrittin,  and  hes  maist  wraguslie.  and   tyrranouslie  demolischit 
and  cassin  down  thair  haill  housses  and  biggings  being  yairupoun, 
extending  to  auchtene   housses,   and  lies  alsua  wraguslie.,  violentlie 
and  mrfuUy.  spulzeit  and  away  takin  the  saids  complenis.  haill  insicht 
plenissing  and  gudis  being  wtin.  the  saids  housses,  The  danaige.  and 
skaith   sustenit  be   ye   saids   complenaris  in  casting  doun  of  ye  saids 
housses  and  spoliatioun  of  yair  insicht  and  gudis  being  yrintill.  esti- 
mat  to  fyve   hundrethe  markis.     And  sicklyk  the  said  lord  Robert 
and  James  Stewart,  his  sone  naturall,  at  his  comand,  be  the  space  of 
twelff  yeiris  sensyne  or  yairby  wraguslie.  spulzeit  and   away  tuik  fra 
the  said  gilbert  Irwing  furthe  of  his  hous  in  Saba  aucht  barrellis  relle 
(oil),  price  of  the  barrell  xiii  lb.  vi  and  viii  d.,  than  perteng.  to  the 
said  Gilbert  as  his  awin  proper  guidis  and  geir,  and  being  than  in  his 
possioun.     And   alsua  ye   said  lord  robert  restis  awand  to  the  said 
Gilbert  the  sowme  of  sevinscoir  ten  pundis  as  for  the  fraucht  of  ane 
thowsand  daillis   brocht  be  him  furthe  of  Xorroway  to  Oiknay  and 
intromittit  wt.  be  the  said  lord  Robert  be  the  space  of  thrie  yeiris 
sensyne,   and  he  promisit  to  haue  maid  the  said  Gilbert  payment  of 
the  said   fraucht.     And  Becaus  ye  saids  complenis.  socht  redress  of 
ve   wragis.   and  oppressiouns  abovevritten   done  to  yame  be  ye  said 
lord  robert  at  his  awin  hand,  being  baith  Juge  and  pairtie,  Quha   re- 
fusit  to  do  yame  ony  reasoune  thairfore  ;  And  in  respect  yai  are  drevin 
to  extreme  povertie,  and  hawing  na  uther  refuge  under  God  but  to 
complene  to  us.   The  said  lord  Robert  suspecting  ye  same,  and  that 
uther  puir  pepill  that  be  havellie  oppressit  be  his  tyrranie  in  lyk- 
maner  wald  complene  to  us   yrupon.,  He  thairfore  hes  cloisit  all  the 
ferries  and  passages,  yat  nane  of  ye   said   cutrie.  may  have  access  to 
us  for  yat  effect,  And  alsua  threttynit  to  tak  and  hang  ye  saids  com- 
plenis. Becaus  yai  said  that  they  wald  complen   to  us.     And  ye  said 
lord  Robert  at  the  depairting  of  the  said  Gilbert  hes  wraguslie.  and 
wiolentlie   spulzeit,  reft,  and  away  takin  his  haill  insicht  guds,  plen- 
issing, cornes  and  cattell,  and  hes  put  his  wyif  and  aucht  bairnes  to 
beggarie :  and  he   for  saifftie  of  his  awin  lyfF  wes  compellit  in  this 
instant  moneth  of   December  to  tak   the  stormie  and  tempesteous 
seyis  of  Orknay  and  Pentland  firthe  in  ane  small  fischer  boit,  and  be 
gotdis  prouedece.  hes  cuit.  heir  to  mak  his  said  grivous  complaint  to 
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us,  lyk  as  mony  utheris  in  that  cutr.  wald  doe  in  cais  they  mycht 
have  access  to  us  to  vat  effect  as  is  allegit.  Oure  will  is  heirfore,  and 
we  chairge  you  our  Shreffis  and  iustices  forsaidis,  and  your  deputtis 

and  cominandis  That  incontinent  thir  or.  Irs.  sene  ye  pas,  and 
in  oure  name  and  auttie.  call  baith  ye  saidis  pairties  befoir  yow,  and 
tak  cognitioun  upoune  ye  saids  actionis  of  eiectioun,  spoliatioun, 
dettis,  and  wrangous  intromissiouns  with  ye  saids  complenaris.  landis 
and  gudis  above  specefeit,  as  they  sail  Libbell,  and  gif  the  pmiss.  sal 
be  fund  to  be  of  veritie.  That  ye  enter  and  repossess  the  saids  com- 
plenris.  agane  to  yair.  saids  properties,  heritaiges,  takis  and  possiouns. 
above  vrettin,  Keip  and  defend  thame  thairintill,  and  in  peciabill 
possioun.  thairof,  ay  and  quhill  they  be  lauchfullie  callit  and  ordorlie. 
put  yairfra  be  ye  law.  And  that  ye  remowe,  elect,  and  output  ye 
pnt.  possessors  and  occupiaris  of  the  samy.  thairfore  wnder  the  paine 
of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  yow  to  or.  home,  wt.  certificatioun  and 
ye  failzie  or.  Sytis.  Ires,  sal  be  direct  simplie.  to  put  yow  thairto,  and 
yat  ye  preceid  and  do  iustice  yupone.  according  to  ye  lawis  admittand 
to  baith  the  saidis  parteis  yair  Just  and  lauchfull  defenss.  Attoure 
that  ye,  oure  officiaris  of  armis,  pas  and  in  or.  name  and  auttie.  com- 
and  and  chairge  the  saids  lord  Robert,  James  Stewart  of  Gramesay,  his 
sone,  and  thair  complices.  To  find  sufficiet.  cautioun  and  sourtie  to  ye 
saidis  complenaris  That  yai,  yair  wyffis,  bairnis,  sruands.,  lands,  heri- 
taiges, stedings,  cornes,  cattell  and  guds,  Sal  be  hanneless  and  skaith- 
less  of  ye  saidis  lord  Robert,  his  sone,  yair  complices,  and  all  that  yai 
may  lat  in  tyme  cuing..  Under  ye  paine  of  twa  thowsand  punds, 
And  yat  ye  chairge  yame  heirto  personallie  gif  they  can  be  appre- 
hendit,  and  failzeing  yrof.  be  oppin  proclamatioun  at  ye  meat,  croce 
of  or.  burghe  of  Kirkwall,  To  cum  and  find  ye  said  sourtie  to  yow 
wtin.  sex  daj-is  nixt  efter  they  be  chairgit  be  yow  yrto.  "NVnder  ye 
pane  of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  yae.  to  or.  home.  And  gif  yai  fail- 
zie thairintill,  the  saids  sex  dayis  being  bipast.  That  ye  incontinent 
thairefter  denuce.  ye  dissobeyaris  or.  rebellis,  and  put  yame  to  or. 
home  and  escheit,  and  Inbring  all  yair  moveabill  gudis  to  or.  use,  for 
yair  contemptioun.  And  als  that  ye  comand  and  chairge  or.  saids 
Shreflis  and  Justices,  and  yair  deputtis,  to  proceid  and  do  sumar. 
Justice  to  ve  saids  complenris.  againes  the  said  lord  Robert  and  his 
complices  upone  the  actiouns  of  spoliatioun,  eiectioun,  dettis  and 
wragus.  intromissioun  above  specefeit,  as  accordis  of  iustice,  as  yai 
Av-ill  ansr.  tons  upon  yair  obedience  according  to  Justice.  The  qlk.  to 
do  we  comit  to  you  ciuctlie.  and  seuallie.  or.  full  power,  Be  thir  or. 
Ires.,  deliuring.  yame  be  yow,  deulie  execut  and  indorsit  againeto  the 
berrer.  Gewin  under  or.  signet,  at  Dalkeith  ye  xviday  of  December, 
and  of  or.  Reigne  the  twentie  ane  zeir,  1587. 
Ex  deliberatione  dnorum.  Secreti  Consilii. 

[Seal.]  Anoro,  Sec. 


PAPERS  OF  THE  LAIRDS  OF  KIMMERGHAME. 

ACCOUNT    OF    HOME    OF    KIMMERGHAME    TO    ALEX.    LAMB. 

Your  Worchepe  acoumpte  for  makinge  since  18  Apryell  1671- 
Imprimis,  for  a  black  stowfe  cotte  and  briches  for  your  wor- 
chepe .'solfe  .  .  •  •  J     ^ 
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Mor,  for  ane  cotte  and  justicote  and  briches  for  George 

Mor,  for  ane  goune  Isbell  .... 

Mor,  for  ane  goune  to  Gewlene 

Mor,  for  ane  graye  cotte  to  George 

Mor,  for  twa  pare  of  hos  for  your  worchepe's  self 

]Mor,  for  ane  black  justicote  to  your  worchepe 

Mor,  for  ane  mantua  to  Isbell       .... 

Mor,  for  ane  cotte  to  Dauid       .... 

Mor,  ane  stripe  gowne  to  Isbell,    .... 

Mor,  for  ane  graye  stofle  goune  to  Giwellne 

Mor,  for  ane  cloth  briches  and  cotte  to  your  worchepe 

Mor,  a  cotte  and  briches  and  justicot  to  James  Simson, 

Mor,  for  ane  par  of  briches  to  George 

Mor,  for  ane  par  of  Drawires  to  your  worchepe  . 

13     8     0 

Att  Kimergheme,   the  17  of  Apryll  1G72,  reeseved  from  Leard  of 

Kimergeme  compleat  pavement  of  the  aboue  wrottene  compte,  and 

all  accomptes  whatsomever  proesidenge  the  daye  and  deat  hearof,  as 

witnes  my  hand,  Alex.  Lamb. 
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AX    ACCOUNT    DUE    TO    A    SHOPKEEPEH    IN'    DUXSE. 

The  Laird  of  Kimerghame  his  account  against  the  thirteinth  of 
July  1682. 
Imp.  be  Adame  Black  Ane  Chopine  Brandie  .  00  16  00 

More,  Ane  pound  Hopes  .  .  .  .         00  13  04 

More,  Aug.  30,  be  James  Broune,  your  Gardiner,  ane  shoallOO  15  00 
More,  be  him,  ane  peice  of  pennie  Pdbbines  .  00  14  00 

More,  be  Da.  Robertsone,  Nov.  24,  for  !Mrs  Issobell  Home, 
for  four  ells  of  blacke  Gaes,  and  two  ell  of  whvte  silk 
Gaes  .  .  .  .  .  '  .         04  16  00 

More,  ane  pair  white  Shewrines  .  .  .  00  14  00 

More,  four  ells  holland,  at  8  p.  ell  .  .  .         12  00  00 

More,  ane  pound  white  thread,  at  8  p.  unce    .  .  06  08  00 

More,  four  drope  silke  .  .  .  .  00  04  OS 

More,  ane  bout  t welled  buittines  .  .  .00  04  00 

More,  three  ells  broad  ribbines  .  .  .  01  07  00 

Deer.  27,  be  Da.  Robertsone,  ane  Stone  Lint    .  .         04  06  08 


Summa  33  01  08 


Ane  Invinter  of  the  furnitur  of  the  house  of  Kimmerghame  at  the 
decease  of  George  Home,  late  Laird  of  Kimmerghame,  Oct.  1705. 
Imp.  seven  feather  beds,  on  chatTe  bed,  seven  feather  bolsters,  Xin 
Goads,  ten  pair  linnin  sheets,  five  pair  course  sheets,  17  pair  blankets, 
four  single  blankets,  two  cloth  coverings,  four  bedsteads  with  hingings, 
a  fixt  bed  wester  roome,  on  folding  bed  there,  Nin  dozen  Dornick 
servats,  on  double  Dornick  table  clothe,  eleven  single  table  clothes, 
seven  tuelles,  six  coadwares,  two  cheists,  ane  old  ammrie,  tuo  old 
tables,  ane  old  green  shire.  (Dining  Room.)  On  round  table,  an 
two  squaire  ones.  (Easter  room.)  A  table  with  drawer,  3  peaces 
new  leimon  coloured  hangings,  with  four  peaces  of  old  red  hangings, 
ten  ground  chaire,  on  with  arms,  four  cai-pit  cushins,  2  chamber 
boxes,   with  yr.   panns,  fine  silver  spoons,  six  silver  forks,  on  silver 
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salt,  six  iron  spoons  and  six  forks,  ]1  pewter  dishes,  on  mustard  box, 
three  dozen  peuter  plats,  on  peuter  cliopen  stoupe,  on  pcuter  poringer, 
tuo  peuter  chamber  pots  and  a  peuter  bed  pan,  3  New  brass  candl 
sticks  and  two  old  ones,  old  peuter  one,  one  brass  wajming  pan,  a 
coper  tanker  and  a  tie  pot,  a  brassen  morter  with  its  pistoll,  a  marble 
morter,  two  lime  posset  dishes,  two  lime  bowells  for  milke,  two  lime 
poringers,  on  Earthen  pote  for  Doves,  on  earthen  pote  for  butter,  on 
earthen  stoveing  pote,  four  timber  dishes,  four  milke  coags,  tuo  with 
hands,  a  swion  bote,  two  iron  pots,  on  Ettling  pote  and  kael  pote,  on 
copper  stoveing  pote  and  a  brass  pane,  on  sause  pane,  ane  frying 
pane,  one  drainer,  on  dropeing  pane,  on  iron  standard,  four  pair 
tongs,  on  poreing  iron,  ane  old  brander,  tuo  fire  chovells,  ane  hair 
bissom,  on  washing  ruber,  tuo  pair  raxes,  and  tuo  speets,  on  old  chest, 
on  for  candle,  ane  timber  salt  box,  a  boat  for  meall,  a  foipit  cape,  tuo 
irons  for  smoothing  of  linin,  ane  coper  of  17  gallones,  a  washing  fatt, 
a  wort  stand,  a  quill  fatt,  one  8  gallon  barrall,  3  tuo  gallon  barralls, 
3  four  gallon  barralls,  four  ten  pint  barralls,  ane  culler,  ane  filler,  on 
beife  stand,  a  herring  stand,  a  meall  stand,  three  washing  tubbes,  on 
table,  ane  meill  sive,  a  meill  weight,  ane  malt  basen,  a  laitin  pudden 
pane,  one  kirn,  a  choping  knife,  on  iron  girdle,  tuo  loame  chamber 
potes,  ane  whit  iron  filler,  a  peice  of  plain  cloath  of  21  eles,  18  dozen 
chopin  botles,  one  dozen  and  ten  mutckin  botles. 

Kimmerghame  is  in  the  parish  of  Edrom,  near  Dunse.  George 
Home,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  inventory,  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Patrick,  who,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  of  the 
small-pox,  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Marchmont.  His  Lordship 
settled  Kimmerghame  upon  his  son.  Sir  Andrew  Home,  who  became 
a  Lord  of  Session  by  the  style  of  Lord  Kimmerghame.  He  died  in 
March  1730,  leaving  one  son.  His  library  was  valued  after  his  death 
at  £161,  16s.  6J.,  and  consisted  of  books  of  "  diverse  sciences,  facul- 
ties, and  languages,  and  on  various  and  miscellaneous  subjects."  See 
his  testament  dative  in  the  Commissary  Office  in  Edinburgh.  Lord 
Kimmerghame  died  in  great  pecuniary  difaculties. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  CLAN  :\IACGREGOR. 

"  I've  sworn  by  tlie  cross,  by  my  God,  and  my  all, 
An  oath  which  I  cannot,  and  dare  not  recall, 
Ere  the  shadows  of  midnight  fall  east  from  the  pile. 
To  meet  with  a  spirit  this  night  in  Glengyle." — IIOGG. 


"  V.'hile  there's  leaves  on  the  forest,  or  foam  on  the  river, 
Macgregor  despite  them  shall  flourish  for  ever." — ScOTT. 

The  haughty  distinction  of  chief  has  immemorially  existed  throughout 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  feudal  system,  disguised  under  various 
forms,  and  distinguished  by  varied  appellations. 

Tlie  Norman  Baron,  the  Milesian  Prince,  and  the  Celtic  Highland 
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C'hief,  with  the  Border  Lord,  hold  each  in  degree  an  undisputed  right 
to  hereditary  chieftainship — to  all,  their  vassals  and  clansmen  were 
implicitly  submissive.  Irrespective  of  feudal  institutes,  in  an  eastern 
clime,  dating  back  from  the  remote  days  of  antiquity,  when  the  no- 
madic patriarchs  ruled  their  wandering  tribes,  to  the  Ishmaelite  of 
the  desert — the  predatory  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  present  day — conven- 
tional ties  have  bound,  strong  as  if  sanctioned  by  legal  authority,  the 
robber  herdsman  to  his  hereditary  chief.  The  faction  fights  in  the 
sister  isle,  and  the  Border  raids,  exhibited  in  the  last  century  the 
expiring  embers  of  the  fiery  feuds  of  hereditary  clanship. 

It  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  of 
those  ancestral  days,  when  might  was  right,  and  the  warrior's  sword 
superior  to  the  yeoman's  ploughshare.  Among  the  many,  we  select  the 
Clan  Gregor,  or  more  anciently  recognized  as  Clan  Alpin,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  their  having  in  possession  a  mountain  range  of 
the  Grampians,  denominated  Albyn.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the 
Highlands,  and  protected  by  those  mountain  fastnesses  which  formed 
a  natural  boundary  between  the  warrior  country  of  the  biting  North, 
and  the  fertile  vales  of  the  Lowlands,  the  Clan  Gregor  possessed  many 
facilities  and  inducements  to  exercise  wita  impunity  the  lawless  ha- 
bits peculiar  to  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  when  kingly  power  was 
nominal,  and  the  executive  merely  local.  The  boundaries  originally 
occupied  by  the  clan,  according  to  Macleay,  stretched  along  the  ro- 
mantic wilds  of  the  Trosachs  and  Balquhidder,  to  the  more  northerly 
and  westerly  altitudes  of  Rannach  and  Glenurchay,  comprehending  a 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling, 
which  appropriately  were  denominated  the  country  of  the  Macgregors. 
In  the  county  of  Perth,  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Catherine,  or  Ket- 
turin,  resides  at  present  on  his  paternal  estate,  notwithstanding  the 
interminable  revolutions  and  confiscations  of  centuries,  the  hereditary 
f 'hief  of  the  Macgregors — Glengyle,*  whose  claim  is  established  by 
the  strict  rules  and  usage  of  Tanistry  ;  being  descended  from  Mal- 
colm, who,  in  1164,  is  designed  of  Glenn  Urchai.  The  descendant  of 
this  Lord  of  Glenurchay,  "am  More'ar  bacach,"  or  the  lame  Lord, 
lived  in  the  days  of  "  guid  King  Robert  the  Bruce,'"  and  fought  gal- 
lantly at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  He  accompanied  Edward,  the 
Bruce's  brother,  to  Ii-eland,  and  shared  his  fortunes  there.  A  cave  at 
Craigrostan,  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond,  was  the  residence  of  the 

*  Sir  John  Macgregor  Murray,  late  of  Lanrick,  obtained  a  list  of  signatures, 
electing  him  chief  of  the  clan,  some  procured  under  the  illusive  idea  that  it  was 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  name.  The  fact  of  this  attempt  to  make  himself 
chief  elect,  proves  the  absence  of  any  valid  claim.  Sir  John  is  an  offshoot  finin 
a  vounger  branch  of  the  family  of  Glenstrae,  whereas  Glengyle  is  descended 
from  Duguld  Ciar,  who  was  legitimi.^ed  by  an  Act  of  Privy  Council,  and  snn  of 
Macgregor  of  that  Tlk,  therefore  heir  of  line. 
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Bruce  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  MethTen,  who  was  protected 
there  by  this  Chief  of  Macgregor.  The  power  and  consequence  of  the 
Clan  Gregor  continued  to  increase  progressively  throughout  the  dubi- 
ous oral  chronicles  of  succeeding  chiefs,  exciting  the  jealousy  of  several 
inferior  chieftains  in  their  vicinity,  who  exerted  all  their  court  influ- 
ence to  render  the  clan  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Majesty. 

In  the  year  1426,  a  Laird  of  Lochawe,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had 
already  wrested  by  surreptitious  means  the  castle  of  Kilchurn  from 
the  Macgregors,  being  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Argj-ll, 
and  thus  possessing  a  predominant  interest  with  royalty,  instigated 
and  fomented  a  quarrel  between  the  ^lacgregors  and  Macnabs,  in 
which  affray  the  ^Macnabs  were  worsted  with  severe  loss  :  the  Knight 
of  Lochawe  obtained  letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  parties, 
and  thus  seized  upon  the  lands  of  Glenurchay.  Still  loyal,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Third,  the  Macgregors  espoused  the  regal  side 
against  the  faction  raised  and  headed  by  his  unnatural  son,  James  the 
Fourth ;  the  consequence  was,  that  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  Crown,  the  lands  of  Balquhidder  were  portioned  off  to  a  grandson 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  During  the  tumultuous  and  distracted  mo- 
narchy of  James  the  Fifth  and  his  unhappy  daughter,  the  Macgregors 
were  still  loyal,  thus  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
Successive  proscriptions,  mutilations,  and  confiscations  of  lands,  com- 
bined to  render  the  clan  crippled  in  resources,  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  denuded  of  all  but  that  indomitable  martial  spirit  which  eminently 
characterises  the  Alpin  race.  "  The  name  was  a  name  that  was  name- 
less by  day;"  act  succeeded  act,  exteimination  extermination  mandates, 
until  the  fatal  affray  of  Glenfruin,  between  the  rival  clans  of  Col- 
quhoun  and  Macgregor,  in  which  two  hundred  of  the  Colquhouns 
fell,  placed  this  dismal  corollary  upon  the  clan's  misfortunes,  (Act, 
1633,)  "  ordaine  that  no  minister,  nor  preachers  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Highlands,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  baptise  and  christen  any 
male  child  with  the  name  of  Gregour." 

"  As  fast  as  the  cobwebs  of  fictitious  history  are  brushed  away,  they 
will  be  replaced,"  so  writes  Lord  Hailes,  and  so  it  was  with  the  highly 
coloured  tale,  told  in  many  guises  of  the  battle  of  Glenfruin,  in  which 
the  Colquhouns  were  indubitably  the  cowardly  aggressors.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Colquhoun  of  Luss, 

'  Unable  more  the  sword  to  wield 
With  dark  Cl.in  Alpine  in  the  field, 
Or  rouse  the  dun  deer  from  his  den 
With^fierce  Macfarlane  and  his  men,' 

in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  and  avenge 
himself  on  the  Macgregors,  after  the  defeat  at  Glenfruin,  sent  sixty 
women,  personating  the  widows  of  the  Colquhouns,  to  Edinburgh  in 
procession,  with  the   bloody  shirts  of  the  fallen  upon  polos.     This 
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exceedingly  feminino  exhibition  had  the  desired  effect  upon  constitu- 
tional timidity  and  royal  credulity,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  act  of  Coun- 
cil, dated  the  3d  of  April,  1603,  instigating  to  the  murder  of  the  Mac- 
gregors  wholesale,  and  proscribing  tlie  name  ;  also  a  private  letter  to 
Argyll  to  the  same  savage  purport,  promising  all  lands  of  the  Mac- 
gregors  convicted  to  be  forfeited  to  him,  and  "  converted  to  his  use 
and  benefit  as  a  recompense  ;"  followed  by  another  act  in  1613,  stat- 
ing "  that  they  suld  at  no  time  weare  ony  kynd  of  armoui-e  bot  ane 
pointless  kniff  to  cutt  their  meate  under  payne  of  Deade." 

Another  Act  of  Parliament,  28th  June,  1617,  No.  3,  confirming  the 
preceding  acts  of  Secret  Council  "  anent  the  Clangregoir,"  forbids 
their  assembling  "  in  gryter  numbers  nor  four  persons,  under  the  said 
pain  of  Deade."  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  minute  contemporary  histo  - 
rian  of  the  time,  says  nothing  of  the  alleged  massacre  of  the  youths 
from  Dumbarton  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  does  not  form  any  part  of 
Alester  of  Glenstrae's  indictment,  as  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Montgomerie  of  Heizleheid,  author  of  the  "  Cherry  and  the  Slae," 
ridicules  the  King's  most  righteous  wrath  at  the  tale  of  the  bloody 
shirts.     He  flourished  about  anno  16-50 : — 

"  To  just  complaints  gar  gude  attendance  tak  ; 
Thir  bluidy  sarkis  cryis  always  in  your  eiris, 
Prevent  the  plague  that  presentlie  appeirs." 

Albeit  the  clan  shared,  in  common  with  others,  the  blame  of 
"  Creachs,"  or  forays,  levying  black  mail,  or  watch  money,  (a  police 
tax  paid  to  a  party  for  protection,  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  cattle)  and 
many  similar  exactions,  yet  every  unbiassed  person  must  admit  that 
the  system  pursued  towards  the  Macgregors  was  one  of  unexampled 
severity.  Before  this  period,  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Donald  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  the  Chief.  The  latter  was  an- 
cestor of  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  who,  during  the  minority  of  the 
Chief,  acted  as  "  Tutor  of  Macgregor."'  Glengyle  assisted  the  Earl  with 
three  hundred  of  his  clan  in  a  northern  expedition  to  quell  the  Mac- 
phersons ;  for  this  assistance,  the  Earl  granted  him  a  lease  of  the 
farm  of  Bridge  of  Tore,  near  Callander,  for  the  annual  rent  of  a  rae 
and  a  kit  of  butter,  which  still  remains  in  possession  of  the  family  by 
tacit  location.  Donald  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  12th  June,  1653,  was, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  clan,  present  at  the  Pass  of  Aberfoyle,  where 
Cromwell's  army  was  beaten  with  great  loss  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn. 
Rob  Roy,  of  whom  it  is  said, 

"  And  while  Rob  Roy  was  free  to  rove 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow, 
The  eagle  he  was  Lord  above, 
But  Rob  Tas  Lord  below," 

was  the  third  son  of  Gregor  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  by  a  daughter  of 
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Campbell  of  Duneaves.     The  family  of  Glengyle  owe  their  origin  to 
a  natural  son  of  James  the  Laird  of  Macgregor,  who,  having  no  lawful 
issue,  obtained  the   legitimation  of  Dugald  and  Gregor   under  the 
Privy  Seal,  31st  January,  1557  : — "  Preceptum  legitimationis  Gregorii 
M'Gregor,  et  Dugaldi   M'Gregor,    bastardorum  filiorum  naturalium 
Domini  Jacobi  M'Gregor  in  communi  forma  apud  Edinr.  ultimo  die 
Januarii  1557-     Per  signetum."     Dugaid  Ciar,  of  the  mouse  colour, 
obtained  the  lands  of  Glengyle  fjom  the  Laird  of  Buchannan  ;  but 
Gregor  Dhu,  a  Croic,  son  of  Dugald  Ciar,  or  Grey  Dugald,  appears  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  Glengyle  branch  of  the  "  Macgregor."  He  resided 
principally  at  Inverlocharig,  in  the  braes  of  Balquhidder,  and  as  ge- 
nealogical accounts  clearly  denote,  he  was  the  "  Fear  Tighe,"  or  head 
of  the  house.     Rob  Roy  was  married  to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Mac- 
gregor of  Comar,  a  sheep  holding  on  the  east  side  of  Benloniond,  of 
large  extent.     She  was  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  temper  and  lady -like 
manners ;  of  a  different  complexion  from  the    heroine   depicted  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott"s  celebrated  novel.     Rob  Roy  bought  the  lands  of 
Inversnait  and  Craigrostan.    He  was  tutor  to  his  nephew,  Glengyle, 
while  in  minority,  and  led  the  clan.     A  writ,  dated  1703,  among  the 
Leny  papers,  is  signed  "  Robert  Campbell  of  Inversnait,"  having  been 
obliged,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  resign  the  family  name  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  clan.     Rob  Roy  Macgregor  died  in  the  year  1735, 
and  his  remains  rest  in  the  lonely  chui*chyard  of  Balquidder.    Side  by 
side  are  the  warrior's  and  the  peasant's  tomb  ;  but  no  record  is  there 
to  perpetuate  the  valour  nor  rude  virtues  of  their  mouldering  tenants  ; 
a   sword  alone  points  out   his   narrow  house — "  Clan  Alpine's  omen 
and  her  aid."'     The  attainder  of  the  Macgregors  was  reversed  by 
George  the  Third  in  favour  of  George  Drummond,  or  Macgregor,  of 
Glengyle,  177i-5,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  chief. 
His  immediate   ancestor,   Gregor   Ghlune  Dhu,  or  black  knee,  was 
Lieut. -Colon el  in  King  James"  service,  and  commandant  of  the  castles 
of  Doune,  of  Inversnait  and  Ballantone  in  1745.    He  was  a  person  of 
mild  manners,  yet  chivalrous,  and  made  himself  popular  even  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.     He  took  the  government  fort 
of  Inversnait,  erected  near  the  head  of  Loch  Ketturin,  to  awe  the 
Macgregors  in   1745,  with  twelve  men,  and  sent  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  eighty-nine  men,  as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Doune,  then 
in  occupation  of  the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart.     Ghlune 
Dhu  was  also  present  with  the  clan  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans.    Gre- 
gor Macgregor   Boyach,  whose   portrait  is  at   Windsor  Castle,  was 
married  to  Miss  Hunter  of  Polmood ;  this  picture  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  to  be  that  of  Rob  Roy.     James  Macgregor  of  Glengyle 
married  Henrietta  Macgregor  of  Duniera.     The  present  John  Mac- 
gregor of  Glengyle  is  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  Gregor  ^Macgregor  of 
Inyerarden,  and  has  issue,  James,  John,  and  Grrgor. 
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At  the  western  boundary  of  Loch  Kcturin  is  situated  "  lone  Glen- 
gjie,"  or  the  glen  of  wood,  the  residence  of  Na  Gregarach.  Shielded 
on  the  right  by  the  lofty  Ben  Chochan,  and  the  frowning  crags  of  the 
Dhu  ;  on  the  left  by  the  heights  of  Coiliechrah,  and  flanked  by  the 
hills  of  Glenfalloch,  it  presents  a  stem  front  from  amid  Nature's 
barricades.  On  Portnellan,  of  which  a  deed  of  purchase  and  charter 
of  confirmation  by  the  Laird  of  Buchanan,  dated  ith  May,  1659, 
granted  to  Gregor  Dow,  a  Croic,  son  of  Dugald  Ciar,  exists  among  the 
Leny  papers,  a  portion  of  the  Macgregor's  ancestral  lands,  is  to 
be  seen  enclosed  a  rustic  cemetery — the  moss  grown  burial  place  of 
many  of  the  clan, 

"  M  arked  by  tlie  dark  and  melancholy  yew  tree. 
Rooting  itself  in  dead  men's  graves." 

On  an  island  opposite  the  mansion-house  are  the  ruinous  vestiges  of  a 
feudal  stronghold,  resorted  to  of  old  in  times  of  imminent  danger  for 
refuge  and  defence, — in  days  far  removed  from  the  peaceable  present, 
in  which  the  pen  weighs  heavier  in  the  social  scale  than  the  broad 
sword  of  Highland  Chief  or  plaided  warrior. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Macgregor  are  a  pine  tree  erased  pro- 
per, crossed  in  bend,  ensigned  with  a  sword  of  the  second  and  an  im- 
perial crown  :  supporters,  an  unicorn  dexter  arg. ;  sinister,  a  deer  pro- 
per tyned  azure.  The  motto,  "  E'en  do,  and  spair  nocht."  The  an- 
cient motto  was,  "  Scriogal  mo  dhream,"  my  tribe  is  royal.  The 
standard  was  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers.  Macvurich 
was  the  name  of  the  standard  bearer. 

Nettlehirst,  1st  Sept.  1848.  J.  F. 


PAPERS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CROMWELLIAX  PERIOD. 
(from  a.  CRAWFURD,  johxshill,  lochwixnoch.) 

TuE  following  notices  were  found  among  the  writs  in  the  charter 
chest  of  a  Lochwinnoch  heritor.  They  consist  of  dischai'ges  and  other 
papers  connected  with  the  Cess,  from  the  year  1652  to  1666,  by  the 
General  Collector  for  the  county  of  Renfrew,  to  Hew  Luive,  sub-col- 
lector for  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch. 

As  few  papers  remain  of  the  Ci'omwellian  period,  from  1650  to  1660, 
these  documents  may  be  considered  valuable  by  the  antiquary. 

DISCHAIRGE  BE  SPREUL  TO  LUIFF,   1652. 

Received  from  Hew  Love,  sub-collector  for  the  Xorth  Syd  of  the 
Lougbe  of  the  Paroch  of  Lochquinyeoch  at  several  tymes,  Twentie 
fyve  Pound,  One  Shilling,  Fyve  Pennies,  half-pennie,  Scotes  money, 
upon  evry  hundrcth  Pound  of  valued  rent  in  the  said  Xorth  syd  of  the 
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Paroch,  in  full  and  compleit  payment  for  the  Cess ;  the  Heritors  two 
shillings,  and  that  money  towards  payment  of  Cornet  Morley's*  losses 
in  Cathcart  paroche,  from  the  27  day  of  December,  1651  yeirs,  to  the 
first  of  September,  1652  yeirs,  being  eight  moneths  and  od  dayes, 
which  tyme  I  collected,  for  which  I  dischairge  the  said  Hew  Love  and 
his  proportion  of  the  said  paroch  for  ever.  Subt.  with  my  hand  at 
Pasley,  this  second  of  September,  1652  yeirs. 

(Signed)         John  Spreull. 

Received  of  Hew  Loue,  in  the  parish  of  Lochquinnenoch  for  sext 
monthes  assest  ye  sume  of  [  ]  13th  December. 

Received  by  me,  ye  30th  September,  at  Peasley,  1652. 

(Signed)         John  GfiEENE.t 

Sir, — You  are  to  acquaint  ye  Gentlemen  and  heritors  in  the  parish 
of  Lochquinnenoch,  to  bring  into  me  at  Peasley  Octobere  monthes 
assese  by  ye  16  day.  Given  under  my  hand  at  Peasley,  ye  30th  of 
Sept.  1652. 

55  pennies  for  each  hundred  pound  of  valluation. 

Reed,  of  Hugh  Lowe  for  pt.  of  the  parish  of  Lochquinnoch  for 
March  and  Aprill  assese,  ye  sume  of  Twenty-six  pounds,  one  shilling, 
eight  pennie  :  In  witness  ray  hand,  ye  20th  of  May,  1653. 

(Signed)         John  Greene. 

You  are  likewise  to  pay  May  and  June  assese  at,  or  before,  ye  4th 
of  June  next. 

Resavit  be  me,  Adam  Richie,  fre  Hew  Lowe,  the  soume  of  Twentio 
Punds,  Aucht  Schilling,  Scotts,  for  the  parisch  of  Lochwinyoch,  and 
yt  for  ane  months  Locallitie  of  the  Horss  and  Fitt,  lyand  at  Glasgow, 
the  first  day  yloss,  begining  the  fourttein  day  of  September  last,  writ- 
ten and  subscrayvit  with  my  hand  at  Glasgow,  the  fourttein  day  of 
October,  1653. 

(Signed)         Adame  Richie. 

Received  be  me,  Robert  Park,  from  Hew  Love  in  Calderhauche, 
fourscoir  ten  pundis,  ten  schillings,  as  that  part  of  Locallitie  of  Loch- 
winyeoch  vplifted  be  him  for  the  towne  of  Pasleye,  on  the  North 

*  This  Cornet  Morley  may  have  been  defeated  in  the  parish  of  Cathcart  by 
Colonel  Kerr  of  Kersland,  and  by  Captain  Ralstoun  of  that  Ilk.  Ralstoun  also 
commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  under  Colonel  Kerr,  surprised  General  Lam- 
bert at  Hamilton  in  December  1650,  and  had  well  nigh  succeeded  in  the  enter- 
prise, •which  failed  through  the  desertion  of  Colonel  Halket,  one  of  their  num- 
ber.— '  Kersland's  Memoirs.' 

t  The  Presbytery  of  Paisley  noted  in  their  Record,  10th  August,  1653,  "  This 
day,  unexpectedlie,  Captane  Greene,  one  of  the  Inglish  Armye,  with  ane  partie 
of  souldiers  invadit  the  Presbitrie,  and  by  violence  interrupted  their  Sitting, 
carried  them  out  to  ane  House  in  the  Town,  and  detained  them  yr.  as  prisoners, 
alledging  yt  all  Presbries.  were  discharged  and  had  no  power  to  sitt.  Therefter 
they  being  dismissed  did  again  con veine,  and  considering  the  greit  distraction  of 
the  tynis  and  the  uncertantie  of  the  continuation  of  yr.  liberties,  appointed  the 
ordination  of  Mr  William  Thomson  to  the  niinistrie  <at  Merns,  to  be  at  Merns 
the  morrow,  and  the  day  to  be  observed  as  ane  day  of  Humiliatioun." 

"  Primo  September,  1653,  Compeared  Captane  Greene,  one  of  the  Inglishe 
Officers,  who,  declairing  that  he  was  come  to  sitt  with  the  Presbitrie  and  attend 
all  their  Dyets,  that  he  might  know  what  they  did  in  their  Meetings,  did  ex- 
hibit ane  M'arrand  from  Collonell  Liburne  to  that  purpose.  The  Presbrie.  did 
declair  their  great  Dissatisfaction  yrwith.,  and  yt.  with  their  consent  he  sould 
not  sitt  with  them,  where  upon  he  did  forbear  for  the  tym." 

I  have  found  from  another  source,  "  Item,  payit  be  the  Tennants  of  Hiegait, 
Bigart,  and  Rauishcid  (in  Beith  parish),  for  twa  weiks  Cess  to  the  Inglishnien 
in  Lochwingyeoch,  in  Aprile,  1651,  16(ilb.  13.  4.,  qrof.  the  half  allowit  831b.  6.8." 
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Syid   of  Lochwinyeoch,  25  of  March  last  inclusive,  vntill  the  21  of 
Jaurie  last  exclusive.  (Signed)         Ro.  Park. 

I,  Thomas  Crawfard,  Generall  Collectour  of  the  Shirefdome  of  Ren- 
(vew,  hes  heard  Kew  Lowe  and  Andro  Clerk,  Collectours  of  Loch- 
^vingyoch  pairish,  make  yr.  acompts  before  me  acording  to  yr.  several! 
divisions  wt.in  the  sd.  pairish,  and  hes  agreed  yr.upon,  and  everie  ono 
off  you  hes  cleared  me,  and  everie  one  off  ym.  hes  cleared  another.  I 
have  dischairged  the  whole  pairish  presiding  the  daite  heirof,  as  wit- 
nes  my  hand,  at  Glasgow,  Julij  4th,  1657. 

(Signed)         T.  Ceauffukd.* 

ASSESS.MENT. 1657- 

Fullond's  Calderhach. 
Robert  Brydin  thair, 
Robert  Brydin  in  Creoks, 
Johne  Brydin  in  Knokbartnock, 
David  Brydin  in  Makdonnalie, 
James  Or  at  the  Kii-k, 
James  Lattay,  with  the  Laird  of  Foulond's  Few  Dewtie, 

Cochran's  Calderhach. 
Ninian  Tearbert  in  Calderhach, 
Patrik  Or,  thair, 
Hew  Love,t  Andro  and  William  Brydins, 

*  Thomas  Crawfurd  was  the  second  son  of  Cornelius  Crawfurd  of  Jordanhill, 
(now  belonging  to  James  Smith,  Esq.,  and  situated  in  part  of  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  on  the  north  side  of  Clyde,)  and  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Thomas  Crawfurd  of  Jordanhill,  famous  for  taking  by  stratagem  the 
Castle  of  Dumbarton  in  1571.  He  was  born  about  1630  He  had  a  tenement  in 
the  Briggait  of  Glasgow,  where  he  lived.  He  died  there^  15th  October,  1695. 
He  mortified  £100  Scuts  to  the  poor  of  the  merchant-rank  of  Glasgow. 

He  acquired  the  lands  of  Carsburn,  near  Greenock,  from  his  kinsman,  John 
Crawfurd  of  Kilbirnie,  in  1669  ;  and  purchased  the  superiority  of  the  Eeitrees 
in  or  about  1677.  He  was  a  Commissioner  of  Supply  for  Renfrewshire  in  1689. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  honour  of  the  character  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  He  was 
the  Collector  of  Cess  for  the  shire  of  Renfrew  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  he 
turned  his  political  thinking,  or  at  least  his  acting,  and  kept  his  office  under 
King  Charles  II. 

He  married,  first,  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Maxwell  o^  Auldhouse,  and 
merchant-burgess  of  Glasgow,  by  whom,  1.  Marion  Crawfurd,  who  was  the  wife 
of  William  Walkinshaw  of  Scotstoun  ;  2.  Mary  Crawfurd,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Ale.xander  Yuill  of  Dalreath  :  and  the  said  Carsburn  married,  secondly,  Jean, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Sempill  of  Milnbank,  (a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Lord 
Sempill,)  by  whom,  3.  Thomas  Crawfurd  of  Carsburn.  4.  Air  George  Crawfurd, 
■who  was  the  learned  author  of  the  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  and  a 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  both  published  in  1710; 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  in  1716 :  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Crown  Oificers  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Reign  of  King  David  I.  to  the  Union  in  1707,  published  in 
1727;  History  (MS.)  of  the  Crawfurds,  in  the  Library  of  Advocates;  and  it  is 
said  he  was  collector  of  Notes  (MS.)  relating  to  the  Families  of  Renfrewshire, 
3  volumes,  in  the  Library  of  the  late  Noble  iMarquis  of  Bute.  He  died  in  Glas- 
gow in  1748.  5.  Hew  Crawfurd  of  Woodsyde,  near  Paisley.  He  married  Jean, 
daughter  of  Zacharias  Maxwell  of  Blawarthill :  He  was  a  freeholder  at  the  Act 
of  Union,  in  1707.  6.  Margaret  Crawfurd,  married  to  John  Forbess  of  Knap- 
pernie,  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Forbes  of  Foveran,  Baronet.  Knappernie  had 
a  tenement  in  Saltmercat  of  Glasgow.  7.  Another  daughter  married  to  John 
Bryson,  Commissary  of  Glasgow.  8.  Bethia  Crawfurd  married  to  John  Leslie 
of  Newlands.  No  issue.  9.  Jean  Crawfurd  married  to  James  Schaw,  son  to 
Mr  Schaw,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Cormonie,  in  Ireland, — a  son  of  the  house 
of in  Fyfe. 

t  Hew  Love,  Lufe,  LuiflF,  orLuive.  was  this  sub-collector.  He,  and  Andro,  and 
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Robert  Millar  in  Langlie, 
Hew  Downie  in  Knokbartnok, 

In  Glen  Baronie. 
Johne  Love  in  Kers, 
James  Allan  in  Kerse, 
John  Kirk  wood  in  Kaymhill, 
Littl  Clook, 

Ffor  the  qch.  lands  above  spect.  to  the  valluation  of  450  lb. 
I  have  received  20  lb.  10  pennie  for  the  assessraent  of  October,  Nov. 
and  December,  as  witnes  my  hand,  at  Glasgow,  29  Dec.  1657. 

(Signed)         T.  CEArrFURD. 

thair  Walluatiouns. 
Johne  Aikin  in  Barneach, 
Thomas  Orre,  Beareach, 
Johne  Sclater  in  Ward, 
Jhone  Or  in  Midhows, 
.Tohne  Or  in  Minieabrok, 
Sandistoune, 

Robert  Or's  pairt  of  Kem, 
Johne  Cochren's  pairt  in  Tounheid, 
Muirsheill,  for  himself, 
Robert  Jamesoune  in  Tanlmuire, 
Johne  Or  in  Awchinhen, 
Thomas  Ramsay,  thair, 
Johne  Or  in  I/inthills, 
Glen  Mill, 

Suma  464  lb.  1  sh.  4  pennie,  qlk.  comes  to  27  lb.  17  sh.  Scotts, 
qlk.is  the  just  compt  of  thair  maister's  wallatioun  and  thair  awne. 

Cess  payit  be  Hew  Love  at  the  Kirk  to  me,  James  Or  of  Langstalie, 
for  the  forsaid  persons,  qlk.  compleits  thair  maister's  Ces  and  thair 
awne,  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1657. 

(Signed)         James  Or  of  LangsUie. 

Robert  Or  of  Hill,  .  .  39     6     8 

Auld  Kems  pairt  of  Kem,  .  .  7  10     0 

Hew  Sempill's  pairt  of  Balgrein,  being  the  4  paiit,  16  13     4 

The  Plantalie  itself,  being  .  .  26  13     4 

William  Or  in  tounfit  of  Kem,  .  .  30     6     8 

Suma  in  haill  thair  master's  Rent  and  thair  awne  being  120  lb. 
10  sh.  Scotts,  qlk.  coms  to  7  lb.  4  sh.  8  pennie. 

Cess  payit  be  Hew  Love  to  me,  James  Or,  of  Langstalie,  for  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December,  1657.     Daited  30  Dec. 

(Signed)         James  Ob  of  Langstillie. 

Reed.  Thritie  pund  one  schilling,  for  the  assessment  of  ane  propor- 
tioune  of  lands  in  Lochwingyoch  parish  fra  Hew  Loove,  collectour, 
for  valluatioun,  qlk.  is  400  lb.  13  sh.  for  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, is  30  lb.  1  sch.     28  October,  1658. 

(Signed)         T.  Cbauffubd. 

Reed,  fra  Hew  Loove,  Twentie  four  lib.  ten  pennie  Scots,  for  the 
assessment  of  as  manie  small  fewaris  as  the  valluatioun  amounts  to 
400  lb.  13  sh.  4  pennie,  for  Aprylle,  May,  June,  1659. 

T.  Ceacffurd. 
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AVilliam  Braedines,  were  portioners  of  the  nierkland  of  Johnshill,  of  the  land* 
and  barony  of  Broun's-Calderhauch. 
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Reed,  fra  Hew  Loove,  Twentie  four  Pund  Scots,  tvs  valuatioun  of 
400  lb.  13.  4,  and  that  for  the  first  thrie  months  of  the  sevin.  imposit 
be  the  Comittee  of  Estates.     At  Paislay,  last  of  November,  1660. 

(Signed)         T.  Crawffurd. 

Grants  me  to  hav  recevit  from  Hough  Love,  6  lb.  2.  10.  of  the 
Sesst.  imposit  be  the  Comisoners  of  the  Shyr  upon  the  fiv  pund  land 
of  Caldirhach,  and  John  Love's  pairt  of  Carse  and  litell  Clok,  wlk. 
corns  to  400  lb.  13.  4.  valowatioun.  Last  October,  1662.  Att  the 
Foirhous. 

(Signed)         J.  Hamilton. 

The  Wallowatiouns. 
Robert  Brjdin  in  Creoks, 
Johne  Brydin  in  Knokbartnok, 
Hew  Downie,  thair, 
Umphra  Brydine  in  Langlie, 
David  Brydin  in  Makdonnalie, 
Thomas  and  Andro  Brydins,  and  Hew  Love,* 
Thomas  Brydin  in  Calderhach, 
Xinian  Tearbert,  thair, 
William  Latta,  thair, 
James  Or,  thair, 
James  Or,  at  the  Kirk, 
James  Glen  in  Fairhills, 
William  Glen  in  Gilyeard, 
James  Glen,  thair, 
James  Or  in  Langyard, 
Littl  Clock,  '        . 

Johne  Love's  pairt  in  Kers, 

Reed,  from  Hugh  Loove,  aught  pund  for  the  proportioune  of 
400.  13.  4.  as  he  collects  for ;  as  also,  1  lb.  5.  4.  for  the  lands  of  Yaf- 
fraystock,  thair,  and  allso,  1.  9.  4.  for  Millbank  and  Kaimhill,  yr.  ; 
as  allso,  receaved  farther,  thritie  one  pund  14.  8.  for  the  valuatioun  of 
15861b.  13.  4.  of  my  Lord  Cochrane's  land  of  Glen,  and  that  for  yr. 
proportioun  of  40  shilling  on  the  100  lb.  valuation,  for  up  making  the 
excyse  from  May,  1665,  to  May,  1666.  Witness  my  hand,  at  Glas- 
gow, 29  Januarie,  1666. 

(Signed)         T.  Crauffued. 

Yea  ar  requyred  to  bring  to  Paislay  to  thomas  Crawfi'urd,  2o  May 
instant,  40  shilling  Scots  on  ilk  1001b.  of  valuatioun,  conforme  to  the 
Act  of  Comittie,  15  May.     Glasgow,  16  May,  1666. 

(Signed)         T.  Crawffurd,  Coll. 

Rec.  from  Hugh  Loove  in  Lochqungyoch,  compleit  payment  for  the 
valuation  of  400.  13.  4.  of  40  shilling  on  the  100  lb.  of  valuation,  Con- 
forme  to  ane  Act  of  the  Comittie,  the  15  May  last.  1  June,  1666,  att 
Paislay. 

(Signed)         T.  Crauffurd. 

*  Hew  Love  was  this  sub-collector. 
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INSTANCES  OF  LONGEVITY. 

MARGARET  PATON. 

An  excelleut  print  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  Maidmcnt,  Esq.,  advocate.  It  has  this  inscription  engi'aved 
upon  it : 

"  MARGARET  PATTEN. 

"  Bom  in  the  Parish  of  Loghnugh  near  Paisley  in  Scotland  now 
Liveing  in  the  Work  House  of  St  ]Margts.  Westminster  Aged  138 
Anno  1739." 

The  following  paragraph,  cut  out  of  some  contemporary  publica- 
tion, is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  frame  : 

'•■  One  ^Nlary  Patten,  who  is  in  the  Work-house  belonging  to  the 
Parish  of  StMargaret's,  Westminster,  sate,  by  order  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  said  Parish,  for  her  Picture  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to  be 
put  up  in  the  said  Work-house;  she  is  now  136  years  of  age,  and 
very  hearty,  walks  about,  and  her  only  Food  is  milk." 

Respecting  this  interesting  personage  we  have  been  furnished  with 
the  following  particulars  by  that  indefatigable  local  antiquary,  Mr  A. 
Crawford  of  Lochwinnoch : 

The  Rev.  James  Steven,  in  his  account  of  Lochwinnoch  parish,  in 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  says — 

"  3Iargaret  Patton,  who  was  born  in  this  parish,  is  mentioned  by 
Lynch,  on  Health,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  longevity.  Her 
picture  and  a  print  from  it,  which  the  writer  (Lynch)  of  this  account 
has  seen,  wei-e  done  from  the  life,  by  J.  Cooper  in  1739,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription "  [as  quoted  above]  The  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
minister  of  Lochwinnoch  in  1836,  in  the  Renfrewshire  statistics, 
quotes  Mr  Steven's  paragraph,  and  adds — "  ^Margaret  was  born  in  the 
Cottar  Raw,  at  the  Risk." 

The  Risk  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch,  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Lochwinnoch.  It  consists  of  several  farm  houses,  together 
with  the  cottars'  houses.  An  old  person  says  that  Margaret  married 
a  soldier,  or  dragoon,  who  was  present  at  the  skirmish  of  ^luirdykes,  in 
1685,  fought  between  the  Royalists,  headed  by  Lord  Ross,  and 
Covenanters  led  by  Sir  John  Cochran  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Pol- 
wart.  The  Muirdykes  is  within  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Risk.  The  dragoon,  with  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died — Margaret,  at  length  finding  an  asylum  in  a 
workhouse.  The  authority  for  this  tradition  is  ignorant  of  all  dates. 
She  states  that  "  Margaret  married  after  the  battle  of  Muirdykes;" 
but  having  been  bom  in  1601,  it  follows  that  she  was  84  years  of  age 
in  1685.  The  dragoon,  however,  may  have  taken  a  whim  into  his 
head  to  marry  a  lively  old  woman. 

There  are  various  modes  of  spelling  Lochwinnoch — such  as  Loch- 
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whinyeoche,    Lochgunnyoch,    Lochuniocli,   Lochnugh,    Lochquiiioch, 
&c.     Lochwinioch  changed  into  Lochwinnoch  about  1780. 


Daniel  Bull  M'Carthy,  in  the  C.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  aged  111.  At 
84:  he  marry'd  a  5th  wife,  aged  14,  and  had  by  her  20  children,  one 
every  year ;  he  was  always  very  healthy,  was  never  observed  to  spit, 
no  cold  afi'ected  him,  he  could  not  bear  the  warmth  of  a  shirt  at 
night,  but  put  it  under  his  pillow  ;  for  70  years  past,  when  in  com- 
pany, he  drank  plentifully  of  rum  and  brandy,  which  he  called  nailed 
truth,  and  if  in  complaisance  he  drank  claret  or  punch,  he  always 
drank  an  equal  glass  of  rum  or  brandy,  which  he  called  a  wedge. — 
Feb.  24.  1754. 

At  Clouncarrig,  in  the  C.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  Wm.  West,  aged  up- 
wards of  90 ;  he  was  an  Inniskilliner,  and  in  the  action  of  Kewton 
Butler,  and  afterwards  attended  King  Wra.  in  all  the  wars  of  Ire- 
land ;  at  his  death  he  desired  his  sword,  which  he  had  at  the  above 
and  several  other  battles,  (and  which  he  called  his  old  friend,  and  al- 
ways kept  very  clean)  should  be  cai-ried  on  his  coffin,  and  that  he 
should  be  buried  with  military  honours ;  he  left  110  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grand-children;  12  of  his  grandsons  carried  his 
corpse,  and  14  went  under  arms,  and  on  his  interment  gave  him  3 
vollies. — March  11,  1752. 

Mr  Peter  Bryan,  of  Tynan,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland, 
aged  117,  of  breeding  teeth ;  he  read  the  smallest  print,  without 
spectacles,  to  the  last. — March  1753. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Joannes  de  Godiui,  in  the  diocese  of  Oporto, 
aged  117,  Veresimo  Xogueira.  He  served  as  a  soldier  from  the  age 
of  17  till  he  was  37,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  :  after  he  had 
obtained  his  discharge,  he  married,  had  several  children,  and  main- 
tained his  family  by  his  own  labour  and  some  little  independency 
which  he  possessed.  He  always  enjoyed  the  best  state  of  health,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  lived  some  years  longer,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  fall,  in  which  one  of  his  legs  was  broken  in  three 
places,  which  occasioned  his  death.  He  had  all  his  teeth,  and  all  his 
hair,  a  few  of  which  only  were  grown  grey ;  and  he  enjoyed  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  This  old  man  is  a  proof  that  an  advanced  age 
is  not  confined  to  the  Northern  climates. — June  30,  1757. 

There  is  still  living  in  Jutland,  one  Christian  Jacob  Drakenberg, 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  The  Old  Man  of  the  North,  who, 
on  the  18th  of  December  last,  entered  into  the  135th  year  of  his  age. 
— Copenhagen,  Dec.  23,  1764. 

We  are  informed  from  Abbey  Landercost,  in  Cumberland,  that  a 
woman  called  Jane  Forester,  who  lives  in  that  parish,  is  now  in  the 
138th  year  of  her  age.  When  Cromwell  besieged  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
in  the  year  1646,  she  can  remember  that  a  horse's  head  sold  for  2s.  6d. 
before  the  garrison  surrendered.  At  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
she  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  At  Brampton,  about  six  years  ago, 
she  made  oath  before  the  Commissioneis  in  a  Chancery  suit  to  have 
known  the  estate,  the  right  of  which  was  then  disputed,  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  heirs  101  years.  She  hath 
an  only  daughter  living,  aged  103.  And  we  are  further  informed 
that  thei'e  are  six  women  living  in  the  same  parish  where  slie  resides, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  ninety-nine  years  of  age. — March  1768. 
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At  London,  Peter  Brunan,  aged  104.  He  was  six  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  was  commonly  called  Long  Meg  of  Westminster.  He  had 
been  a  soldier  from  eighteen  years  of  age. — Sept.  1769. 

At  Oldhorn  in  Friesland,  Fockje  Joannes,  a  widow,  aged  113  years 
and  16  days.  She  has  been  a  widow  since  1710,  and  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  who  survives  her. — Nov.  26,  1773. 

Died  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  10th  Oct.  1808,  Elizabeth  Hay- 
wood, a  free  black  woman,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  130. 

At  Delnies,  near  Nairn,  on  the  3d  ult.,  in  the  104th  year  of  his 
age,  John  Raid,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  soldier  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  having  entered  the  service  in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  88  years  ago.  His  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  in  1743, 
at  Dettingen.  where  the  British,  under  the  command  of  that  gallant 
and  true  Scotsman,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  the  French  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  In  1745,  he  fought  at  Fontenoy.  In  1746,  he 
fought  with  his  regiment  at  Culloden.  In  1749,  he  was  one  of  the 
storming  party  at  the  murderous  encounter  at  "Waal  in  Holland, 
where  his  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated.  His  last  appearance  in 
the  field  of  honour  was  in  1769,  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where 
the  immortal  Wolfe  breathed  his  mighty  soul  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory. His  strength  was  such,  considering  his  great  age,  that  he 
scarcely  passed  a  day  without  walking  three  or  four  miles ;  and,  to 
the  dav  of  his  death,  was  able,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  to  read  his 
Bible,  which  afforded  him  exquisite  delight  through  a  long  course  of 
years. — April,  1813. 

In  Smart's  Buildings,  in  her  one  hundred  and  fifth  year,  Anne 
Henley.  This  extraordinary  woman  was  bom  at  West  Chester,  in 
1716,  and  completed  her  104th  year  the  4th  of  ^larch  last.  She  had 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health  till  within  six  days  of  her 
death,  and  retained  her  faculties  in  full  vigour  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  end.  Her  beverage  to  her  40th  year  was  whey,  which  she 
discontinued  upon  coming  to  London.  The  latter  part  of  her  life 
she  received  something  weekly  from  the  parish,  but  supported  herself 
chiefly  by  making  pincushions,  which  were  neatly  executed,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  glasses.  She  had  borne  13  children,  four  of  whom  are 
left  to  survive  her,  the  youngest  being  upwards  of  60  years  old.  She 
used  to  sit  at  various  doors  in  Holborn,  to  sell  her  cushions  ;  was 
short  in  stature,  always  wearing  a  grey  cloak,  and  was  as  mild  and 
modest  in  her  deportment  as  she  was  cleanlv  in  her  person. — May  7, 
1820. 

At  her  house  in  King  Street,  Norwich,  in  her  hundred  and  fourth 
year,  Mrs  Lany,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Lany,  Rector  of  Mul- 
barton,  in  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1766.  She  was  daughter  of  John 
Revett,  Esq.  of  Brandeston,  in  this  county,  and  sister  to  the  late 
Nicholas  Revett,  Esq.,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world,  for  his  co- 
operation with  the  late  James  Stuart,  Esq.  in  the  gieat  work  which 
they  published  of  "  The  Antiquities  of  Athens."  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  strong  mind,  and  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last.  By  Mr 
Lany  she  had  three  daughters ;  two  of  them  survive  her ;  the  third 
married  the  late  Sir  "Wm.  Chapman,  Bart.,  and  died  in  1796. — May, 
1820. 

At  Brighton,  in  his  09th  year,  Mr  Austin,  the  Drawing  Master,  of 
eccentric  mcmorv,  well  known  to  the  Electors  of  "Westminster  some 
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years  ago,  for  his  singular  exertion  in  support  of  Mr  Fox  when  a 
Candidate  for  that  City.— May,  1828. 

Died,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  uncommon  age  of 
108,  Mrs  Ann  Hamilton,  or  Butler.  She  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1728,  at  Dumfries.  In  early  life  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Butler,  the  farrier  of  a  Dragoon  regiment,  then  in  Scotland,  with 
whom  she  went  to  Guernsey.  Her  husband  afterwards  was  ordered 
to  India,  where  he  served  for  several  years,  and  on  his  return  found 
his  wife  in  weeds,  as  she  considered  him  long  dead.  She  was  the 
mother  of  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  three  are  still 
alive.  She  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  was  of  active 
and  temperate  habits,  and  was  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition. 
She  had  slightly  suffered  from  influenza,  but  was  recovering,  when 
she  sunk  in  a  few  minutes,  of  mere  debility. — Feb.  1837. 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH. 

[See  Engraving.] 

The  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  have  been  amply 
informed  of  the  removal  of  this  venerable  edifice,  to  make  room  for 
the  Terminus  of  the  North  British  Railway,  together  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  the  foundress.  The  work  of  demolition  is 
now  nearly  completed — and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  those  entrusted 
with  the  onerous  duty  that  the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  its 
performance.  Before  a  pick  was  applied  to  the  walls  all  the  principal 
stones  were  marked,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  in  their  proper 
position  in  the  new  building  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  old  materials, 
and  castings  of  the  interior  ornaments  were  taken  with  scrupulous 
accuracy.  The  new  edifice,  it  may  thus  be  expected,  will  be  a  very 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  old — a  consideration  which  will  no  doubt 
go  far  in  reconciling  the  antiquary  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  finest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  which 
Edinburgh  can  boast.  The  history  of  this  building  is  pretty  generally 
known.  It  was  founded  by  the  widowed  Queen  of  James  II.,  Mary 
of  Gneldres,  in  1462,  who  died  the  following  year — on  the  16th  No- 
vember, 1463.  In  consequence  of  her  death,  it  would  appear,  the 
pious  erection  was  never  finished.  In  The  Memorials  of  Edinburgh 
it  is  thus  described  : 

"  As  it  now  stands,  it  consists  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  with  the 
central  tower  partially  built,  and  evidently  hastily  completed  with 
crow  stepped  gables  and  a  slanting  roof.  The  church  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  decorated  English  style  of  architecture.  The  east 
end  of  the  choir  more  especially,  has  a  very  stately  and  imposing 
effect.  It  is  an  Apsis,  with  a  lofty  window  in  each  of  its  three  sides, 
originally  filled  with  fine  tracery,  and  not  impiobably  with  painted 
glass,   though   the  only  evidence  of   either  that  now  remains  is  the 
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broken  ends  of  mullions  and  transoms.  The  ornamental  details  with 
which  the  church  abounds  exhibit  great  variety  of  design,  though 
many  of  those  on  the  exterior  are  greatly  injured  by  time.  Various 
armorial  bearings  adorn  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  particu- 
larly the  east  end  of  the  choir.  One  of  the  latter  has  angels  for 
supporters,  but  otherwise  they  are  mostly  too  much  decayed  to  be 
decipherable.  One  heraldic  device  which,  from  its  sheltered  position 
on  the  side  of  a  buttress  at  the  west  angle  of  the  south  transept,  has 
escaped  the  general  decay,  is  described  both  by  Maitland  and  Arnot 
as  the  arms  of  the  foundress.  It  proves,  however,  to  be  the  arms  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  who  at  the  time  of 
her  decease  was  residing  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres.  From 
the  royal  supporters  still  traceable,  attached  to  a  coat  of  arms  sculp- 
tured on  the  north-east  buttress  of  the  vestry,  the  arms  of  the  foun- 
dress would  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  that  part  of  the  church 
where  she  lies  buried.  In  the  foundation  charter  it  is  specially  ap- 
pointed, that  '  whenever  any  of  the  said  Prebend aiies  shall  read 
Mass,  he  shall,  after  the  same,  in  his  sacerdotal  habiliments,  repair 
to  the  tomb  of  the  foundress  with  a  sprinkler,  and  there  devoutly 
read  over  the  De  Profiindis,  together  with  the  Fidelium,  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  excite  the  people  to  devotion.'  Many  of  the  details  of 
the  church  are  singularly  grotesque.  The  monkey  is  repeated  in  all 
variety  of  positions  in  the  gurgoils,  and  is  occasionally  introduced  in 
the  interior  among  other  figures  that  seem  equally  inappropriate  as 
the  decorations  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  though  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
varied  corbels  exhibit  here  and  there  an  angel,  or  other  device  of 
beautiful  form ;  but  more  frequently  they  consist  of  such  crouching 
monsters,  labouring  under  the  burden  they  have  to  bear  up,  as  seem 
to  realize  Dante's  Purgator>j  of  Pride, -where  the  unpurged  souls  dree 
their  doom  of  penance  underneath  a  crushing  load  of  stone ; — 

"  As,  to  support  incumbent  floor  and  roof, 
For  corbel,  is  a  figure  sometimes  seen, 
That  crumples  up  its  knees  unto  its  breast ; 
AVith  the  feigned  posture,  stirring  ruth  unfeigned 
In  the  beholder's  fancy."' 

The  centre  aisle  is  lofty,  and  the  groining  exceedingly  rich,  abound- 
ing in  the  utmost  variety  of  detail.  A  very  fine  doorway,  underneath 
a  beautiful  porch  with  groined  roof,  gives  access  to  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir,  and  a  small,  but  finely  proportioned  doorway,  may  be 
traced  underneath  the  great  window  of  the  north  transept,  though 
now  built  up.  The  admirable  proportions  and  rich  variety  of  details 
of  this  church,  as  well  as  its  perfect  state  externally,  untouched,  save 
by  the  hand  of  time — if  we  except  the  tracery  of  its  windows — ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  of  study  to  the  lover  of  Go- 
thic architecture  that  now  remains  in  the  capital.  *  *  The  vestry 
affords,  externally,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Scottish  method  of 
'  theiking  with  stone,'  with  which  the  whole  church,  except  the 
central  tower,  was  roofed  till  about  the  year  l&H,  when  it  was  re- 
placed with  slates.  The  vestry  also  exhibits  a  rare  specimen  of  an 
ancient  Gothic  chimney,  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the  architect, 
from  the  few  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  that  style  which 
have  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  in  Scot- 
land. 

"  The  collegiate  buildings,  erected  according  to  the  plan  of  the  found- 
ress, were  built  immediately  adjoining  the  church  on  the  south  side, 
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while  the  hospital  for  the  bedemen  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  Leith 
Wynd.     In  1567  the  church,  with  the  whole  collegiate  buildings,  were 
presented  by  the  Begent  Murray  to  Sir  Simon  Preston,  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  by  whom  they  were  bestowed  on  the  town.     New  statutes 
were  immediately  drawn  up  for  regulating  '  the  beidmen  and  hospi- 
tularis  now  present   and  to  cum  ;'  and  the  hospital  buildings  being 
found  in  a  ruinous  condition,  part  of  the  collegiate  buildings  were  fit- 
ted up  and  converted  into  the  new  hospital,  which  thenceforth  bore  the 
name  of  Trinity  Hospital.     This  venerable  edifice  was  swept  away  in 
184:5,  in  clearing  the  site  for  the  railway  station,  and  its  demolition 
brought  to  light  many  curious  evidences  of  its  earlier  state.     A  beau- 
tiful large  Gothic  fire-place,  with  clustered  columns  and  a  low  pointed 
arch,  was  disclosed  in  the  north  gable,  while  many  rich  fragments  of 
Grothic  ornament  were  found  built  into  the  walls  ;  the  remains,  no 
doubt,  of  the  original  hospital  buildings  used  in  the  enlargement  and 
repair  of  the  college.     In  the  birds-eye  view  in  Gordons  map,  an 
elegant  Gothic  lantern  appears  on  the  roof  above  the  great  hall,  but 
this  had  disappeared  long  before  the  demolition  of  the  building.     In 
enlarging  the  drain  from  the  area  of  the  Xorth  Loch,  in  1S22,  an  an- 
cient causeway  was  discovered  fully  four  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  church  floor,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  up  the  North 
Back  of  the  Canongate.     Its  great  antiquity  was  proved  on  the  recent 
demolition  of  the  hospital  buildings,  by  the  discovery  that  their  foun- 
dations rested  on  part  of  the  same  ancient  causeway  thus  buried  be- 
neath the  slow  accumulations  of  centuries,  and  which  was  not  impro- 
bably a  relic  of  the  Roman  invasion.     One  of  the  grotesque  gurgoils 
of  the  Trinity  Hospital  is  now  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 
"  In  the  view  of  Trinity  College  Church,  drawn  by  Paul  Sandby  for 
Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  a  building  is  shown  attached  to  the 
west  end  of  it,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  separate  hospital  main- 
tained by  the  town,  after  they  had  obtained  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Queens  charitable  foundation.     In  the  will  of  Katharine  Xoi-well, 
for  example,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  printer  Thomas  Bassendyne, 
dated  8th  August  1593,  she  leaves  '  to  ewerie  ane  of  the  pure  folkis 
in  the  Hospitall  of  Trinitie  College,  and  of  the  Toun  College  of  the 
west  end  of  the  College  Kirk,  iij  s.  iiij  d.' 

The  -view  of  Trinity  Church  which  accompani-is  this  number  is 
a  reduced  transcript  of  that  by  Paul  Sandby.  We  made  choice  of  it 
in  preference  to  a  modem  sketch,  as  conveying  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  situation  and  pictorial  efiect  of  the  building  than  any  of  the 
later  sketches  of  it  which  we  have  seen.  It  was  published^  in  1753. 
There  were  then  few  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church.  Origin- 
ally the  site  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  picturesque  beauty 
— occupying  as  it  did  a  gently  elevated  green  mound  in  the  strath 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  with  the  Nor' 
Loch  on  the  west,  and  the  Calton  Hill  on  the  north-east.  Latterly 
the  edifice  became  obscured,  and  its  outline  impaired  by  the  sur- 
rounding high  buildings.  Its  removal  is  therefore  a  matter  of  less 
regret,  more  especially  as  its  lineaments  will  be  so  well  preserved 
in  the  new  construction. 

We  understand  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  Church,  together 
with  the  discoverv  and  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  the  foundre«s, 
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is  ill  preparation  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  may  at  no  dis- 
tant period  appear  in  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly  publication  of 
their  transactions  which  that  body  contemplate  issuing.  It  will  be 
accompanied  with  engravings  illustrative  of  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  building. 


TAIL  AIR  DU  NA  TUAIGH. 

The  claim  of  the  M'Intoshes  to  the  superiority  of  the  Cameron  estates 
in  Lochaber,  in  right  of  a  sheep-skin  grant  from  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who  had  as  good  a  title  to  make  such  a  grant  as  the  King  of  Scotland 
or  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  feuds  and  warfare 
between  these  two  brave  and  powerful  clans  in  former  times.  Skir- 
mishes were  fought,  and  forays  driven  by  both  parties,  from  one  or 
other's  lands,  with  alternate  success  ;  and  the  more  lofty  spirits  of 
either  clan  soon  became  distinguished  for  their  prowess  and  daring, 
and  celebrated  in  the  lore  of  the  period.  The  most  renowned  among 
the  Camerons  was  Tailair  du  na  Tuaigh,  or  the  Black  Tailor  of  the 
Battle- Axe,  and,  consequently,  he  became  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
Camerons  in  every  incursion  to  the  M'Intoshes'  counti-y,  and  the  chief 
object  of  inveterate  pursuit,  in  every  expedition  of  vengeance  to  Loch- 
aber, on  the  part  of  that  clan.  The  great  thoroughfare  in  these  pre- 
datory excursions  was  by  Lochlaggan  side,  one  of  the  islands  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a  freebooter,  who  exacted  a  toll  from  every  foray 
which  passed  that  way,  and  who,  by  this  means,  chiefly  supported 
liimself  and  his  garrison.  He  was  a  doubtful  vassal,  or  ally,  to 
M'Intosh,  and,  on  this  ground,  he  founded  a  claim  to  exact  extra  toll 
from  the  Camerons.  The  method  of  paying  this  toll  usually  was  to 
knock  the  foremost  of  the  herd,  or  drove,  on  the  head,  and  leave  it 
to  the  freebooter,  the  moment  the  foray  came  within  a  bow-shot  of 
the  castle,  the  foray  being  then  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested. 
Tailair  du  na  Tuaigh,  in  passing,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  successful 
foray  from  the  lands  of  M'Intosh,  complied  with  this  custom;  but 
unaware  of  the  freebooter's  purpose  to  exact  an  extra  toll,  and  before 
he  could  take  measures  to  station  his  archers  in  a  position  to  drive 
the  freebooter's  party  from  the  loopholes  and  bartisans  of  the  castle, 
the  greater  part  of  his  drove  dropped  under  the  arrows  of  their  in- 
censed assailants.  The  Black  Tailor  became  infuriated,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  depart  from  Lochlaggan  till  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  exchange  three  blows  of  his  battle-axe  vrith  Lachlin  Clean, 
or  Lachlan  of  the  Squinting  Eyes.  He  accordingly  extended  his 
archers  in  the  wood  opposite  to  the  castle,  and  while  it  Avas  death  to 
any  of  the  freebooters  to  show  themselves,  the  fallen  cattle  were 
stripped  of  their  hides,  and  every  hide  converted  into  a  curach  to 
ferry  the  Black  Tailor  and  a  band  of  warriors  to  the  freebooter's  island. 
They  landed,  but  the  iron  gates  and  stone  walls  of  the  castle  were 
impregnable  to  the  swords  and  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  even 
the  formidable  battle-axe  of  the  Tailair  Du  ;  and,  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  rage  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the  door,  he  was  greeted 
by  the  scornful  laugh  of  the  robber.  "  Try  your  teeth  to  it,  Allan  I 
that  axe  of  yours  has  lost  its  edge  on  the  shield  of  M'Intosh,  and  the 
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R.rm  that  failed  against  his  hastard  brother  need  not  seek  to  match 
itself  against  that  of  the  squint-eyed  Lachlan."  "  Warrior,"  re- 
torted the  Tailair,  "  I  honour  thy  boldness  and  thy  vigour ;  but  it 
would  not  lessen  thy  fame  to  measure  thy  strength  with  Allan  Du. 
I  have  vowed  a  vow  never  to  leave  Lochlaggan  until  that  we  have  ex- 
changed three  blons  with  the  battle-axe ;  and  if  thou  scomest  not  to 
match  thyself  against  me  for  ought  but  glory,  ten  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  M'Intosh  land  shall  be  thine  for  every  blow  thou  shalt  have  gained 
of  the  three."'  "  Agreed,"  said  Somerli  Clean  ;  "  let  thy  men  retu'e  to 
the  point  of  the  island,  and  I  will  come  forth."  The  men  retired,  the 
door  opened,  the  robber  came  forth,  and  darting  his  target  in  the  face 
of  Allan,  flourished  his  battle-axe  in  the  air,  and  exclaiming,  "  Have 
at  thee,"  brought  it  down  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  on  his 
crest.  Allan  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  not  less  by  the  quickness 
of  the  action,  than  by  the  eftect  of  the  blow  ;  but  being  resisted  by  the 
bars  of  steel  within  his  plumed  bonnet,  he  stood  without  a  wound. 
Instantly  recovering  his  erect  and  determined  attitude,  he  now  ad- 
dressed iumself  sternly  to  his  work.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
cloven  target  was  dashed  from  the  robbers  arm,  and  he  only  saved 
his  life  by  springing  backward  into  the  castle,  the  door  of  which  was 
purposely  kept  open  for  his  retreat.  But  Allan's  blood  was  now  up, 
and  he  flew  after  him,  reckless  of  all  consequences.  The  door  closed 
with  a  dash  behind  him,  a  beam  of  timber  descended  on  his  head,  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  ground,  and  on  recovering  from  the  swoon, 
found  his  legs  and  arms  pinioned,  and  his  breathing  painfully  oppress- 
ed by  the  air  of  a  cold,  dark,  deep  dungeon,  below  the  level  of  the 
waves  of  Lochlaggan. 

The  Camerons  retired  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  for  the 
recovery  of  their  friend,  and  the  robber,  aware  of  their  intention,  flew 
with  his  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  M'Intosh.  The  brother  of  M'Intosh, 
scornfully  called  the  bastard  by  the  robber,  who  envied  his  prowess 
and  fame,  had  more  than  once  engaged  in  single  combat  with  the 
Tailair  Du  ;  but  they  never  had  been  able  to  light  it  out,  hand  to 
hand,  amid  the  tumult  of  a  clan  battle.  MIntosh,  as  a  compliment 
to  this  celebrated  warrior,  delivered  Allan  Du  into  his  hands,  not 
doubting  that  he  would  instantly  sacrifice  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
clan.  These  gallant  foemen  regarded  each  other  for  some  time  in 
stern  silence.  At  length  ^M'Intosh  spoke:  "  Allan,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
thee  by  my  own  heart.  Thou  canst  not  rest  from  action,  and  wilt 
never  be  the  friend  of  the  M'Intosh.  Thou  must  therefore  die,  but 
thou  shalt  die  unshackled,  and  w  ith  thy  battle-axe  in  thy  hand,  as 
becomes  a  warrior.  My  soul  longs  to  fight  thee  hand  to  hand,  but 
we  are  watched,  and  I  will  not  be  allowed.  Prepare,  therefore,  to 
dance  thy  war  dance  in  the  centre  of  the  clan,  and  look  into  the  re- 
sources of  thy  own  unmatched  strength  and  agility  for  a  chance  to 
escape  if  thou  wilt."  Allan's  eyes  sparkled  with  fierce  joy,  the  bonds 
flew  from  his  limbs,  and  he  sprung  his  own  height  from  the  ground 
in  the  exulting  consciousness  of  his  approaching  triumph. 

The  clan  were  formed  in  a  ring  upon  the  green  in  front  of  the 
castle,  their  joined  targets  forming  a  triple  wall  around  the  prisoner, 
while  their  eyes  kindled,  their  swords  flashed,  and  their  faces  fro^vned 
over  it.  But  Allan  stood  undaunted,  his  trusty  battle-axe  wielded  in 
his  powerful  grasp,  and  his  target  advanced  on  his  arm.  The  bagpipe 
])oured  forth  its  warlike  stream  of  inspiring  sound,  and  Allan  began 
to  dance  the  war-dance  of  the  ancient  Celt  with  fearless  enthusiasm. 
At  every  change  in  the  measure,  however,  he   sprang  forward,  and 
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flourishing  his  battle-axe  in  the  face  of  some  stem  part  of  the  circle, 
exclaiming,  "  How  shall  I  make  a  breach."  This  was  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  at  various  parts,  all  round  the  ring,  till  with  a  sudden 
and  furious  bound,  and  again  exclaiming,  "  Here  shall  1  make  a 
breach,"  he  struck  one,  two,  three,  with  his  gleaming  battle-axe,  and 
levelling  a  warrior  at  each  stoke,  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the 
!M'Intoshes,  like  a  deer  from  the  forest,  and  stretched  his  free  limbs 
against  the  side  of  the  hill  for  the  wilds  of  his  native  Lochaber. 

^  r>.  c. 


NARRATIVE  RELATIVE  TO  SAINT  MARK'S  DAY. 

The  custom  of  sitting  and  watching  in  the  church  porch  on  St  Mark's 
Eve  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  or  at  least 
did  so  very  recently.  In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, there  is  a  curious  narrative  relative  to  this  day,  by  Mr  Gervas 
Holies,  which  I  will  extract,  merely  premising  that  St  Mark's  Day 
occurs  on  the  25th  April. 

"  In  the  year  1634,  two  men  (inhabitants  of  Burton,  co.  Line.) 
agreed  betwixt  themselves  upon  St  Markes  Eve  at  night,  to  watch  in 
the  Church  porch  at  Burton,  to  try  Avhether  or  noe  (according  to  the 
ordinary  beleife  amongst  the  common  people)  they  should  see  the 
Spectras  or  Phantomes  of  those  persones  which  should  dy  in  that 
Parish  the  yeare  following.  To  this  intent  (having  first  performed 
the  usuall  ceremonies  and  superstition)  late  in  the  night,  the  moone 
shining  then  very  bright,  they  repay  red  to  the  Church  porch,  and 
there  seated  themselves,  continuing  there  till  neare  twelve  of  the 
clock.  About  wch.  time  (growing  weary  with  expectation,  and  partly 
wth.  feare)  they  resolved  to  depart,  but  were  held  fast  by  a  kind  of 
invisible  violence,  not  being  able  to  move  a  foot.  About  midnight, 
upon  a  suddaine  (as  if  the  moone  had  beene  Eclipst)  they  were  en- 
vironed with  a  black  darknes  :  imediately  after  a  kinde  of  light,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  resultancy  from  torches  :  "Then  appeares  comming  to- 
wards the  church  porch  the  minister  of  the  place,  with  a  booke  in  his 
hand,  and  after  him  one  in  a  winding-sheet,  whome  they  both  knew 
to  resemble  one  of  their  neibours.  The  church  dores  imediately  fly 
open,  and  thorough  passe  the  Apparitionis,  and  then  the  dores  clap 
to  againe.  Then  they  seeme  to  hear  a  muttering,  as  it  were  of  the 
buriall  service,  with  a  ratling  of  bones  and  noise  of  earth,  as  in  the 
filling  up  of  a  grave :  Suddenly  a  still  silence,  and  imediately  after, 
ye  apparition  of  the  Curate  againe  with  another  of  their  neibours 
following  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  to  a  thirde,  fourth  and  fifth,  every 
one  attended  with  the  same  circumstances  as  the  first.  These  all 
passed  away,  there  ensued  a  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  moone  shining 
bright  as  at  the  first,  they  themselves  being  restored  to  their  former 
liberty  to  walke  away,  wch.  they  did,  sufficiently  affi-ighted.  The 
next  day  they  kept  within  dores,  and  met  not  together,  being  both  of 
them  exceedingly  ill,  by  reason  of  the  afirightment  wch.  had  terrified 
them  the  night  before.  Then  they  conferred  their  notes,  and  both  of 
them  could  very  well  remember  the  circumstances  of  every  passage. 
Three  of  the  apparitions  they  well  knew  to  resemble  3  of  their  nei- 
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Viours  ;  but  the  fourth  (which  seemed  an  infaut)  and  the  fifth  [Mke 
an  olde  man)  they  could  not  conccavo  any  resemblance  of.  After 
this  they  confidently  reported  to  every  one  what  they  had  done  and 
scene ;  and  in  order  designed  to  death  those  three  of  their  neibours, 
wch.  came  to  passe  accordingly.  Shortly  after  their  deathes,  a  woman 
in  ye  toune  was  delivered  of  a  childe,  wch.  died  likewise.  So  that 
now  there  wanted  but  one  (the  olde  man)  to  accomplish  their  prtedic- 
tion.  Which  likewise  came  to  passe  after  this  manner.  Tn  that 
Winter,  about  mid  January,  began  a  sharp  and  long  frost,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  some  of  Sir  John  Munson's  freindes  in  Cheshire 
having  some  occasion  to  entercourse  with  him,  dispatch  away  a  foot- 
messenger  (an  ancient  man)  with  letters  to  him.  The  man  travelling 
this  bitter  weather  over  the  mountaynes  in  Derbyshire,  was  neare 
fretisht  with  colde,  yet  at  last  he  arrived  at  Burton  wth.  liis  Irs., 
where  within  a  day  or  two  he  died,  and  these  men,  so  soone  as  ever 
they  see  him,  said  peremptorily  that  he  was  the  man  whose  Appari- 
tion they  see,  and  that  doubtles  he  would  dy  before  he  returned,  wch. 
accordingly  he  did.'' 

Glasgow.  E.  C. 


THROUGH-STOXE  AT  LIXSMILL. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkliston,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Almond,  there 
is  a  place  called  Linsmill,  behind  which,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  to  be 
seen  a  large  through-stone,  supported  by  six  small  upright  stones, 
beautifully  shaded  with  several  fine  trees,  whose  branches  almost 
touch  it.  When  the  embankments  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
canal  were  constructed,  this  stone  was  carefully  watched  both  day 
and  night,  lest  it  should  be  injured,  or  covered  with  earth.  The  per- 
son, whose  grave  it  marks,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  in  Scotland 
who  fell  a  victim  to  that  deadly  pestilence  the  plague.  Such  was  the 
fear  of  this  malady  that  no  one  would  attend  his  funeral,  although 
he  was  highly  respectable,  and  descended  from  a  line  of  ancestry 
who,  it  is  said,  had  possessed  the  farm  of  Linsmill  for  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years.  The  painful  duty  of  consigning  his  remains  to 
the  earth  devolved  upon  his  sorrowing  wife,  who  at  the  silent  hour  of 
midnight,  having  put  his  body  into  a  sack,  carried,  or,  as  our  inform- 
ant said,  trailed  it  to  its  present  resting-place,  and  scooping  out  a  hole 
with  her  hand,  the  earth  fortunately  being  light  and  sandy,  completed 
the  work  of  interment.     The  stone  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

THESE  ARE  THE  ARMS  OF  LIN. 

[Here  there  is  a  sort  of  escutcheon  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in 

heraldic  terms.] 

HERE  LYE  THE  DUST  OF  WILLIAM    LTX    RIGHT    HERITOR    OF 
LINSMILL  WHO  DIED   IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD,  1645. 

On  the  lower  division  of  the  stone  there  are  the  usual  emblems  of 
mortality — an  hour-glass,  spade  and  shovel,  and  a  head  and  cross- 
bones. 

The  house  in  which  William  Lin  is  reported  to  have  died  is  a  small 
building,  the  walls  being  only  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
Clowned  with  a  deep  thatch  roof.     The   lintel  of   the  door  bears  the 
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letters  "  W  L.  AB.,"  which  wc  are  told  signify  William  Lin  and 
Ann  Brown  his  wife.     The  date  on  the  house,  however,  (1680),  does 
not  correspond  with  that  on  the  through-stone ;  hut  this  discrepancy 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  lepairing  of  the  house  in  that  year. 
13,  Dalrymple  Place.  J-  C 


^kanings  of  t]^c  ^ast. 


TRIAL  BY  BATTLE. 

Warrants  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VL  in  relation  to  Trial  by 
Battle. — Extracted  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

[Continued  from  page  47.] 

9. 
"  To  the  King  our  soverain  Lorde. 

"  R.  H. 

"  Besecheth  fulle  mekely  your  tme  liegeman,  John  Lyalton,  that 
whereas  T,  the  said  John,  in  your  quarell  have  joyned  bataille  wt. 
oone  Robert  Xorres  in  our  ppre  psones,  betwene  us  to  be  doon  in 
Smythfelde  the  xxv  day  of  Juyn  next  commyng,  which  day  approcheth 
fulle  nere,  and  I  nat  fully  purveyed  as  yet  of  certein  necessaries  and 
other  thinges  to  me  pteyning  and  most  nedefulle,  for  lakke  of  a  ces- 
tem  of  money  to  be  hadde ;  therefore,  That  it  please  unto  your  ha- 
bundant  grace  the  pmisses  cousidred  to  ordein  and  graunte  that  1 
your  seid  suppliaunt  may  have  such  a  cestem  of  money  as  shalle  like 
your  highnesse  to  yeve  and  graunte  unto  me.  And  hereupon  to  yeve 
in  charge  and  commaundement  unto  your  Ti'esorer  of  England,  by 
your  Ires  of  priue  sealle,  to  make  paiement  of  ye  seid  money  unto  me 
in  alle  hastiewise,  wtout  any  delay  or  excuse.  And  also  to  yeve  in 
charge  and  comaundement  unto  Clampard,  your  Smyth,  for  such  we- 
pens  as  me  behoveth  to  have  for  the  said  bataille,  under  your  Ires  of 
priue  sealle.     And  he  shalle  praye  to  Godde  for  you. 

[Ye  Ires  hereof  wer  maad  at  Westm.  ye  xxix  day  of  May,  ye  yer 
&c.  xxxi.] 

[The  King  wol  he  have  v.  marcs.  Puts  my  Lord  of  Worcestr 
Tsorier  of  Englande,  and  Sr.  Philip  Wentworth.] 

10. 

"  To  the  King  oure  soveyn  lord. 

"  R.  H. 

"  Besecheth  mekely  yor  powr  liegeman,  Robt.  Norrys,  that  it  please 
Yor  highnesse  to  have  in  knowlych  how  that  in  yor  Cot,  holden  in  yor 
Whitehalle,  at  Westmr,  before  the  ryght  noble  Prynce  Sr  Edniond 
Duke  of  Somset,  yor  Constable  of  England,  there  appiered  John  Lyal- 
ton &  I  in  oure  ppre  psones.  And  the  said  John  thanne  and  there 
appcled  me  of  high  traison,  the  whiche,  he  said,  I  pposed  to  have  do 
unto  you,  soveyn  lord.  And  I  denycd  that  appell  to  be  trewe. 
Whereupon  we,  the  saide  partyes,  joyned  batayle  to  be  doon  betwene 
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us.  And  it  was  assigned  there  by  the  Cot,  holdeu  upon  fryday  next 
uftr  the  fcste  of  the  Asceneion  of  oure  lord  last  passed,  that  we  the 
saide  partyes  sholde  do  batayle  upon  the  xxiii  day  of  July  next  now 
comyng,  in  Sinythfeld.  And  aftr  that,  for  eyther  of  us,  the  saide 
partyes,  by  the  Court  there  was  assigned  certayn  wepence  wt  the 
which  we  sholde  fyghte,  and  certayn  psones  to  be  sevally  of  oure 
counceill,  as  for  feates  of  amies,  and  also  an  armei'er  and  a  payntor, 
after  the  custume  of  the  said  Cot  of  olde  tyme  used.  Wherfore  please 
it  unto  yr  highnesse  to  gyve  in  comaundement  unto  the  Keper  of  yor 
pryve  seall  to  maake  in  due  fome  swyche,  or  as  many  of  yor  lettres 
under  yor  pryve  seall,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  speed  and  the 
pfonnyng  of  the  pinisses,and  of  echon  of  them,  and  of  alle  other  thynges 
concernyng  the  pmysses  in  any  mane  wyse,  and  he  shall  pray  to  God 
for  yow. ' 
[The  Irs  was  maad  hereupon  at  Westm.  ye  xxii  day  of  Juyn,  the 
xxxi  yer  of  the  Kings  regne.] 

11. 

"  By  the  King, 

"  Trnsty  and  well  beloved :  For  as  m.oche  as  in  the  Courte  holden 
in  oure  Whitehalle  at  Westm,  before  oure  right  dere  and  right  wel- 
beloved  Cousin  Edmond,  Due  of  Somerset,  Conestable  of  Englande, 
upon  an  appel  of  high  treason  ayenst  oure  persone,  bataille  is  joyned 
betwene  John  Lialton  appellant,  and  Robert  Xoreys  defendant,  to 
be  doon  in  Smythfelde,  the  morowe  after  ilary  ^lagdalenes  day  next 
comyng.  To  the  whiche  Robert  Xoreys  ye  be  assigned  to  be  of  coun- 
sail.  We  wol  therefore  &  charge  you,  &  eich  of  you,  yat  pto  ye  at- 
tende  as  the  lawe  of  Armes  ayeth  and  requireth.  And  we  wol  that 
ye  leue  not  this.  And  thees  our  Ires  shal  be  youre  warrant.  Yeven 
under  oure  ^vie  seel  at  Westm,  the  xxii  day  of  Juyn,  &  [31s  Hen.  6.] 

"  To  Hugh  John  Knight. 
"  Elys  Lougeworth. 
"  Thos.  Kyle. 
"  James  Hyde. 
"  Thos.  Mering  Squiere." 
[Yt  semble  Ires  to  John  Cotton,  Wiredrawer,  Everand  Fred,  Ar- 
morer, and  Pierce  Hulk,  Payntour,  charging  them  yat  perto  ye 
yattende  ut  supr,  and  wt  this  clause.     And  also  futhermore  we 
giue  you  licence,  yat  to  suche  thinges  as  concneth  yor  coaste 
ye  be  effectually  attendance  unto  hym,  and  do  it  at  the  costage 
and  expnce.     And  thees  or  Ires  shall  be  unto  you  herein  suf- 
ficiant  warant.     Yeuen  ut  supr.] 

12, 

"  R.  H. 

"  Please  it  unto  the  King,  our  soverain  lorde,  of  your  moost  noble 
and  benigne  grace,  to  graunte  unto  your  humble  true  liegeman,  John 
Lyalton,  which  in  yor  quarell,  gracious  lorde,  hath  joyned  bataill  wt 
oone  Robert  Norres  in  their  ppre  psones  to  be  doone  betwene  theim 
in  Smythfelde,  the  xxiii  day  of  Juylle  next  comyng  ;  that  your  said 
suppliaunt  may  have  ii  prive  seals  :  that  oone  to  be  directed  unto  the 
Serjeant  of  your  tentes,  or  to  the  yeman  of  your  same  tentes  in  ab- 
sence of  the  same  sergeant,  for  a  tente  or  pavilon  to  be  hadde  for 
your  seid  suppliaunt,  the  day  of  the  seid  bataill.  And  that  other 
prive  seall  to  be  directed  unto  John  Clampard,  your  srayth,  yeving 
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him  ill  charge,  and  comaundement  by  the  same,  to  make  in  alle  hasty 
wise  for  your  seid  suppliaiiiit,  such  wepens  as  him  behoveth  to  have 
for  the  said  bataille.     And  he  shalle  pray  Godde  for  you." 

[Lres  herupon  wer  maad  as  is  above  desired  ye  xxiii  day  of  Juyn, 
ye  xxxi  year,  &c.] 


APPEAL  OF  TREASON. 

CASE  OF  DONALD  LORD  KEA,  AND  DAVID  EAMSEY,  ESQ. 

[The  case  of  Lord  Rea  and  'Sir  Ramsey,  which  has  often  been  men- 
tioned of  late,  has  (till  the  publication  of  the  following)  been  to  be 
found  no  where,  we  believe,  except,  at  great  length,  in  the  volumi- 
nous work  of  Rushworth.     It  deserves  attention,  as  bringing  dis- 
tinctly under  om-  view  the  distinction  between  Appeals  of  Felony, 
as  that  word  is  now  understood,  and  Appeals  of  Treason,  which  is 
also  a  felony  at  Common  Law.     (See  Glanville,  <S:c.)     In  Appeals 
of  Treason,  as  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  state,  the 
crown  can  refuse  to  let  the  Appellor  have  the  Battle  which  he  seeks, 
and  discharge  the  Appellee  at  its  mere  pleasure.     In  other  Appeals, 
as  being  made  for  private  wrongs,  the  crown  has  not  that  preroga- 
tive.] 
In  the  year  1631,*  the  seventh  of  Charles  I.,  Donald  Lord  Rea  ac- 
cused David   Ramsey,   in  a  petition  to  the   King,  of   having  spoken 
"  sundry  speeches,  importing  plots  and  practices  against  his  royal 
crown  and  realms  ;  the  truth  whereof  he  was  ready  to  maintain  with 
the  hazard  of  his  life  and  dearest  blood,  if  he  be  thereunto  required." 
The  words  were  stated  to  have  been  spoken  whilst  the  parties    were 
in  the  port  of   Elsineur,  in  Sweden.     Lord  Rea,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
cused one  Meldrum  of  being  a  party  with  Ramsey  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  first  proceeded  against  according  to  law  ; 
"  conceiving,  that  if  Meldrum  be  guilty,  Ramsey  cannot  be  innocent ;" 
but  if,  on  such  trial,  the  conspiracy  did  not  fully  appear,  that  then  he, 
Lord  Rea,  would  justify  his  assertion  to  be  true,  either  as  a  defendant 
against  Ramsey  (who  demanded  the  combat  of  him  before  his  Majesty), 
or  as  a  challenger,  if  the  Court  of  Chivalry  should  so  award  it. 

The  King,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Court  of  Chivalry  ;  and  the  trial  commenced  before  Robert 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  Constable  of  England,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Ai-undel 
and  Surry,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  judicially  sitting  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  at  Westminster ;  together  with  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household,  &c. 

The  letters  patent  being  read  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  Donald 
Lord  Rea,  the  plaintiff,  and  Da\ad  Ramsey,  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Privy  Chamber,  defendant,  were  called  in.  Earl  Marshal  then  spake 
in  defence  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  that  it  was  legal,  and  agreeable  to 
right  and  justice;  and  its  not  being  much  used  lately  was  owing  to  the 
pious  and  peaceable  govennent  of  the  state.  He  concluded  by  observing, 
"  That  it  was  an  error  in  many  to  apprehend,  that  as  soon  as  an  Ap- 
peal was  brought  into  this  Court,  it  was  presently  to  be  decided  by  Duel, 
whereas  Duelling  was  the  ultimate  trial,  in  defect  of  all  others  ;  and 

*  The  dates  of  these  proceedings  ai-e  not  given  by  Rushworth:  but,  from 
three  accounts  of  them,  contained  in  the  Ilarleian  and  Sloanian  MSS.,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Court  first  met  on  the  2Sth  of  November  1(>31,  and  last  on  Mav 
12.  1632. 
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even  then  it  was  in  the  arbitriment  of  the  Court,  whether  a  Duel  shall 
be  granted  or  denied."  Arthur  Duke,  doctor  of  civil  law,  next  spoke 
of  the  antiquity,  jurisdiction,  and  necessity  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry', 
especially  in  cases  of  Treason,  where  the  truth  could  not  otherwise  be 
discovered.  Rea  and  Ramsey  were  then  called  into  the  inner  court, 
one  standing  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Lord 
Constable  and  the  Earl  iNIarshal.  Lord  Rea  presented  his  appeal  in 
writing,  and  his  petition  formerly  exhibited  to  the  King,  which  were 
read.  The  appeal  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  But  if  thou,  the 
said  David  Ramsey,  shalt  deny  the  premises,  &c.,  I,  Donald  Lord  Rea, 
say  and  affirm,  that  thou,  David  Ramsey,  art  a  false  traitor,  and  lyest 
falsely  ;  and  in  case  the  premises  cannot  otherwise  be  found  out  by 
the  sentence  of  this  Court,  proffer  myself  ready,  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  prove  and  justifie  this  my  Accusation  appeal,  by  my  body  upon  thy 
body,  according  to  the  laws  and  coustoms  of  weapons,  in  a  Duel,  to  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King.'"  Which  challenge 
being  publicly  recited,  Donald  Lord  Rea,  the  party  challenging,  threw 
his  glove  into  Court,  of  a  red  or  brown  colour;  then  Ramsey  answered, 
in  his  own  person,  "  that  the  Appeal  was  false,  and  that  the  said  Don- 
ald Lord  Rea,  the  Appellant,  or  Challenger,  did  lie  falsely,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  justify  and  prove  this  in  Duel,"  &c. ;  whereupon  he 
threw  his  glove  into  Court,  of  a  white  colour  :  which  gloves  were  res- 
pectively taken  up  by  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  and  delivered  to  the 
Lord  Constable,  who  commited  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  Court.  Then  the  Lord  Marshal  arrested  the  parties ;  and 
"  Lord  Rea  produced  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Sir  Piercy  Crosby,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crosby,  and  Sir  William  Forbes,  Knights  and  Baronets,  and  Wil- 
liam Innis,  Esq.,  for  his  sureties,  who  obliged  themselves,  all  and  every 
of  them  (et  cUvisim  et  conjunction)  to  our  Lord  the  King,  for  the  said 
Lord  Rea,  body  for  body,  that  the  said  Lord  Rea  should  duly  prosecute 
this  aforesaid  Challenge,  to  the  final  and  last  determination  of  the 
same,"  &c. ;  and  Ramsey  produced  for  his  sureties,  James  Earl  of 
Roxborough,  who  entered'  into  a  bond  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  the 
King,  for  Ramsey's  appearance. 

Another  petition  of  Lord  Rea's  was  then  read,  praying  that  fifteen 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  named,  including  five  sureties,  and 
Mr  Selden  andMr  Littleton,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  might  be  his  Coun- 
sel in  the  Court;  which,  by  an  order  of  the  King,  was  allowed.  Ram- 
sey's defence  was  next  read,  den>-ing  the  charge,  and  oflering  to  defend 
himself,  by  his  body  against  the  body  of  Appellant.  His  petition  to 
the  King,  praying  that  Dr  Eden  might  be  his  Counsel,  was  read  and 
allowed.  The  witnesses  in  the  Court  were  then  called  in  and  examined; 
and  several  letters  from  the  Marquess  Hamilton,  to  both  Rea  and  Ram- 
sey, were  read. 

''  Awhile  after,"  says  Rushworth,  "Ramsey  entered  a  protestation 
in  Court,  stating,  that  the  final  decree  of  the  Court  being  delayed,  that 
he  prayed  and  desired,  and  that  most  instantly,  that  a  day  and  place 
might  be  assigned  for  the  Combat,  and  that  his  sureties  might  be  re- 
leased: the  latter  part  of  his  petition  was  granted;  the  sureties  were  re- 
leased, and  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower. 

At  another  sitting,  the  Earl  ^larshal  stated  to  the  Court,  that 
"  the  King  had  used  all  diligence  to  find  out  the  truth  in  this  cause, 
but  observing  the  confidence  of  the  parties,  the  defect  of  other  pi-oof, 
and  the  parties'  free  choice  of  a  Duel,  consulted  about  the  way  of  a 
publick  Duel  by  the  authority  of  this  Court.  That  this  Court  was  the 
only  publick  judicature  to  which  the  cognizance  of  Treasons  beyon'i 
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Sea  appertaiued  before  the  time  of  Ileiiry  Vlll.  ;  aiicl  that  the  statute 
of  26th  and  35th  of  that  King,  was  not  derogatory  to  the  authority  of 
this  Court,  but  only  supperadded  another  way  of  trial.  That  all  pri- 
vate Duels  are  accounted  unlawful  ;  but  public  Duels,  decreed  by  the 
authority  of  this  Court,  were  always  granted  to  be  lawful  in  cases  of 
Treason,  where  the  truth  would  not  otherwise  appear.  That  his 
Majesty,  therefore,  consented  to  the  request  of  these  parties,  that  they 
should  fight  a  Duel.  That  the  Court  had  heard  with  patience  whatso- 
es'er  was  alleged  on  either  side  ;  and  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
determining  things  of  this  nature  in  this  Court,  used  by  our  ancestoi-s. 
First,  To  absolve  the  accused  ;  which,  in  this  case,  the  nature,  quality, 
and  circumstances  of  the  fact  and  crime  objected  being  considered,  can- 
not be.  Secondly,  To  condemn  the  accused,  when  truth  of  the  crime 
objected  evidently  appeareth  by  witnesses,  or  any  other  way ;  which, 
in  this  case,  hath  not  been,  nor  seemeth  possible  to  be.  Thirdly,  By 
way  of  public  Duel ;  to  the  decreeing  whereof  the  Court  did  intend  to 
proceed." 

Then  the  Lord  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  asked  the  parties  if  they 
would  acquiesce  in  their  Bill  of  Appeal  and  Answer,  which  they  did, 
and  subsciibed  and  sealed  them  severally,  with  their  respective  seals 
at  arms.  The  Lord  Constable  then  put  the  Appeal  into  the  glove  which 
Lord  Rea  had  cast  into  the  Court,  and  the  Answer  into  the  glove 
of  Ramsey  ;  and,  holding  one  in  each  hand,  folded  them  together,  and, 
with  the  Earl  Marshal,  decreed  a  Duel  between  the  parties,  in  the 
following  words  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Holy  and  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  who  is  one  and  the  only  true  God 
and  Judge  of  Battles  ;  we,  as  his  vicegerents,  under  the  Most  excellent 
Prince  in  Christ,  our  Lord  and  King,  by  whom  we  are  deputed  to  this, 
do  admit  you,  the  aforesaid  Donald  Lord  Rea,  the  party  challenging, 
and  you  the  aforesaid  David  Ramsey,  the  defendant,  to  a  Duel,  upon 
eveiy  accusation  contained  in  this  Bill,  and  Answer  to  the  same  ;  and 
we  assign  unto  you  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  April  next  follow- 
ing, between  sun  and  sun,  in  the  fields  called  Tuttlefields,  in  or  near 
^\  estminster,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King,  to  do  and  perform 
your  parts  to  your  utmost  power  respectively. 

"And  we  will  and  enjoyn  you,  the  aforesaid  Lord  Rea,  the  challenger, 
to  be  in  the  aforesaid  fields,  and  within  the  list  there,  between  seven 
and  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  aforesaid  day.  And  we 
enjoyn  you,  the  aforesaid  David  Ramsey,  the  defendant,  to  be  in  the 
fields  in  the  foresaid  list,  between  nine  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  said  Day,  upon  peril  attending  you  respectivel  v  in  that 
behalf." 

The  decree  being  read,  the  parties  thanked  the  Court.  Ramsey  beg- 
ged for  an  earlier  day,  which  was  refused.  Lord  Rea  produced  four 
sureties,  who  bound  themselves,  body  for  body,  to  the  king,  for  the 
performance  on  his  part,  and  Ramsey  stating  that  he  had  no  sureties, 
the  Earls  of  Roxburgh,  Abercorn,  and  Balclough,  voluntarily  ofiered 
themselves  to  be  bound  for  him,  in  the  same  manner,  which  was  ad- 
mitted. The  parties  were  then  admonished  by  the  Court,  Lord  Rea 
•hould  not  go  westwaid  beyond  Charing  Cross,  nor  Mr  Ramsey  beyond 
Whitehall  eastward.  The  weapons  were  assigned,  and  Lord  Rea  pre 
sented  several  protestations  to  the  Court,  among  which  he  prayed, 
that  he  might  hare  a  chirurgion,  with  ointment  and  instruments,  ii\ 
the  lists  ;  bread,  wine,  iron  nails,  hammer,  file,  scissars,  bodkin,  needle 
and  thread,  armourer  and  tailor,  &c.  ;  that  he  might  eat  and  drink, 
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and  do  all   hia  other  necessities  ;  which  \vas  giiiutud  by  the  Court, 
"  until  the  words  '^Lesser  les  aller'  were  pronounced." 

Mr  Ramsey  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  defensive  arms  might 
not  be  allowed,  and  only  the  rapier  and  dagger  ;  but  the  Court  ans- 
wered, that  arms  were  already  assigned. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  parties  appeared  in  Court,  when  the  Lord 
High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  signified  to  them,  "  That  it  was 
his  Majesty's  pleasure,  for  certain  just  and  urgent  causes,  to  prorogue 
the  day  of  Combat  to  the  17th  of  ]\Iay." 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Court  re-assembled,  and  the  parties  were  call- 
ed, and  answered  to  their  names.  Then  the  Constable,  together  with  the 
Marsha],  declared,  "  That  upon  hearing  and  examination  of  this  cause 
they  had  not  found  David  Ramsey  guilty  of  Treason,  nor  was  the  Trea- 
son intimated  made  appear  by  the  Lord  Rea,  though  he  had  so  long 
time  attempted  it ;  yet  they  found  that  he  [David  Ramsey]  had  sedi- 
tiously committed  many  contempts  against  his  Majesty,  the  reforma- 
tion whereof  his  ^Majesty  reserved  to  himself ;  and  thei-efore  the  Court 
decreed,  that  they  (the  said  Lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsey)  should 
be  commited  to  the  Tower  of  London,  till,  by  sureties,  to  be  approved 
by  his  Majesty,  they  gave  in  sufficient  caution  that  neither  in  their  own 
person,  nor  by  any  in  their  families,  nor  by  their  procurement  or 
assent,  they  would  attempt  any  thing  against  the  other,  and  that 
so  long,  till  it  seemed  good  to  his  Majesty  to  set  them  at  liberty  ;" 
and  so  they  were  both  arrested,  and  delivered  over  to  Sir  William 
Balfour,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

"Then  a  letter  was  brought  from  his  Majesty,  by  Richard  St  George, 
King  of  Arms,  to  the  Lord  Constable  and  Marshal  by  which  his  Ma- 
jesty revoked  his  letters  patent,  given  to  the  said  Lords  for  the  trial 
of  this  cause,  not  willing  to  have  it  decided  by  Duel.  And,  so  there 
was  nothing  more  done  in  it." — Rushworth,  Vol.  IL  p.  112 — 128. 
Rushworth  elsewhei'e  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Mar- 
quess Hamilton,  stating  his  reasons  for  not  allowing  the  Combat :  that 
"  Rea  had  failed  in  his  circumstantial  probations  ;  that  nobody  is  any 
way  satisfied  with  his  accusations;  and  that  he  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
such  Treason  as  Rea  had  fancied." —  Ibid.  p.  142. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  VISCOUNT  OF  TEVIOT*  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  ANNANDALE. 

I, 
My  Dear  Lord, 
Your  Lordship  certainly  knoos  befoor  this  tyme,  that  it  is  upon  the 
account  of  the  African  Biissiniss,  that  the  two  great  Lawers  are  sent 
for ;  it  was  made  so  great  a  secreet,  that  themselfs  did  not  kno  the 
reasons  ;  for  I  [have]  seen  a  Letter  from  them,  desyring,  that  by 
a  Letter  thee  may  kno  it  at  Stanfort,  if  the  managers  of  that  affaire 
send  spedie  and  good  suppley,  someting  may  be  made  of  it ;  if  not,  I 
loocke  opon  it  as  gone.  The  King  is  this  day  gone  to  Xiewmarket. 
It  is  expectet  we  shall  have  great  niews  at  his  returne  heer.  the  Ducke 
of  Ormond  heath  laid  doune  all  his  inploiments,  and  it  is  said  ano- 
ther great  man  heath  or  shall  doe  the  same,  witch  may  occasion  some 
alterationes  both  in  Englaud  and  Scotlant ;  a  short  tyme  wil  make 
us  sure  of  it ;  for  my  part,  I  shal  be  hartely  sorri  for  it  in  general, 

*  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  Bart.,  created  in  1698  Viscount  of  Teviot. 
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and  theerafter  for  my  one  particular,  for  I  imagine,  he  was  disposed 
to  be  ray  freend  again,  and  it  was  but  by  malicious  people  that  ever 
he  had  been  otherways.  I  heard  some  talck  as  the  weare  displased  ; 
that  your  Lordsp  should  have  contributet  to  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 
altering  the  Teali  of  his  estat  and  tytles ;  tho  is  out  of  my  road,  I 
woud  let  your  Lordsp  kno  it.  I  could  wisch  for  two  owrs  converse, 
for  theer  are  several  things  I  cannot  trust  to  paper,  so  must  end  this, 
with  my  best  wisches  for  your  prosperity,  being  my  dear  Lord,  intyrly 
and  unalterably  vours.  Adieu. 
London,  April"  10,  1699. 

(Addressed)  For  the  Ryght  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Annandeal, 
Edinburgh. 

XL 

My  Dear  Lord, 
We  are  so  far  in  the  mist  as  to  bussinis  eather  Englis  or  Scots,  that 
I  can  sav  nothing  for  certain  to  you.  My  Lord  Portlant  heath  cer- 
tainly laid  doune  his  inployments,  and  bought  a  large  house  at  the 
Hage,  whedder  he  is,  as  thee  say,  to  go  verri  quickly,  and  yit  he  med- 
dels  in  businiss ;  for  the  day  befoo  yesterday,  he  came  to  toune  of 
purpos  to  meet  with  the  Scots  Secretaris,*  President  and  Advocat,J 
about  the  African  business,  gave  the  King  report,  and  returned  yis- 
terday  to  Windsor,  his  present  plasse  of  abode.  Fiew  can  be  possi- 
tive,  but  only  gues  (guess)  what  this  doeth  tend  to,  it  is  beleeved  the 
King  will  go  to  for  Hollant,  but  the  tyme  as  yet  uncertain.  The  Presi- 
dent.and  Advocate,  as  thee  say,  will  take  theer  journey  for  Scotlant 
next  week.  The  Englis  begin  of  niew  to  trouble  the  King  about  our 
African  Compani,  and  T  suppos  him  to  be  straitened  in  it.     May  18. 

What  I  said  to  your  Lordsp  about  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  having 
alterit  his  Tealie,  was  by  reason  that  I  heer  nothing  wherein  your 
Lordship  is  named,  but  I  tell  you  of  it.  You  may  easily  gues  from 
whence  it  comes.  How  soon  I  know  any  certainty  of  affairs,  I  shall 
let  you  know  it.  The  tyme  of  my  taking  journey  for  Scotlant  is,  as 
yet,  uncertain.     I  am  altogether  yours. 

(Addressed)  For  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Anandeal,  Edinburgh. 


DWYER  THE  IRISH  REBEL  CHIEF. 

[From  a  stray  page  of  an  old  newspaper.] 

This  very  extraordinary  man,  who  ever  since  the  late  rebellion  has 
maintained  himself  and  his  gang  in  the  recesses  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  constantly  refusing  all  offers  of  amnesty  or  pardon,  and 
mocking  and  baffling  all  attempts  to  take  or  destroy  him  in  consequence 
of  the  great  rewards  offered  by  Government,  now  becomes  more  than 
ever  an  object  of  public  attention  and  curiosity  in  the  united  country. 
The  humble  and  obscure  history  of  the  early  life  of  this  desperado 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Bom  in  the  wilds  of  '\^''icklow,  his 
first  situation  in  life  was  that  of  a  cow-boy,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed as  a  labourer  in  tanners'  yards,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
rebellion,  at  which  time,  being  about  six  or  seven-and-twenty  years  of 


*  Sir  Ilew  Dalryniple  of  North  Berwick,  Bart. 
t  Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart. 
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age,  he  ranged  himself,  with  enthusiasm,  under  the  banners  of  insur- 
rection ;  and  though  always  foremost  in  danger,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  retire  unhurt  through  all  the  battles  of  that  deplorable  contest. 
When  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  most  of  the  leaders,  with  their 
partizans,  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of  Amnesty,  Dwyer 
rejected  the  merciful  oft'ers  of  the  Government,  and  withdrew,  accom- 
panied by  a  chosen  band,  into  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains, 
where  he  has  since  kept  his  ground,  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  parties 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  against  him.  There  is  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary in  what  relates  to  this  man,  than  his  surpiising  means  of 
obtaining  secret  information. 

On  a  certain  night,  three  men  who  had  before,  we  believe,  been  pri- 
vates in  the  Meath  Militia,  and  one  of  whom  was  the  first  that  ad- 
minstered  to  his  then  Chief,  the  oath  of  an  United  Irishman,  suddenly 
deserted  from  his  gang.  Dwyer  instantly  concluded  that  they  had 
been  tempted  by  the  reward  to  betray  him,  of  which  he  not  only  soon 
aft<?r  received  a  confirmation  from  his  emissaries,  but  also  intelligence 
of  the  night  on  which  they  were  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
him.  Being,  as  they  thought,  well  acquainted  with  all  his  haunts, 
they  made  little  doubt  of  their  success,  but  were  way-laid  by  Dwyer, 
who  put  them  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  not  suffering  his  companions 
to  interfere  in  what  he  considered,  or  at  least  represented  to  be,  his 
just  and  personal  revenge.  After  this,  however,  he  became  more  wary 
and  suspicious  of  some  of  his  associates,  and  therefore  inviting  those  on 
whom  he  could  least  rely  to  a  dinner  in  a  distant  quarter,  he,  after 
the  feast  was  over,  told  them,  that  as  there  was  no  longer  any  chance 
of  French  assistance,  and  the  people  generally  seemed  disposed  to  sub- 
mission, he  found  it  in  vain  to  hold  out  any  longer  ;  he  must,  of  course, 
dismiss  them,  and  advised  [hem  to  disperse,  and  return  to  their  fami- 
lies, but  never  again  to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountains.  The 
whisky  punch  was  then  circulated  until  his  companions  became  insen- 
sibly drunk,  and  when  they  awoke  from  their  debauch,  could  find  no 
traces  of  their  fonner  leader,  who  soon  recruited  his  loss  by  the  acces- 
sion of  others,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  have  more  dependence. 

Though  a  rebel  and  plunderer,  this  man  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
cruel  or  sanguinary  disposition.  We  are  in  possession  of  many  anec- 
dotes respecting  him,  the  recital  of  a  few  of  which  will  sei"ve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  his  character.  Towards  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  Dwyer 
and  his  party  were  pursued  by  Mr  Hume,  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
since  killed,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  the  military.  Mr  Hume 
was  said  to  be  much  irritated  against  this  chief  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent depredations  committed  on  his  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  following  him  basely  as  he  was  crossing  a  bog,  fired  a  long  pistol 
at  him,  but  without  effect.  Dwyer  turned  about  fiercely,  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  said,  "  I  will  not  return  your  fire,  because  I  know  that 
my  family  got  theii"  bread  under  you,  you  yellow  thief !  But  you  had 
better  let  me  alone  ;  and  as  to  your  tenants,  they  need  not  fly  either 
from  me  or  my  people.  Bid  them  return  to  their  farms,  and  I  shall 
take  care  to  protect  them."  Though  this  might  be  suspected  as  a  gas- 
conade, or  a  piece  of  finesse,  several  farmers  did  return,  and  shortly 
after  one  of  them  was  plundered  of  all  his  property  by  a  banditti  call- 
ing themselves  Captain  Dwyer's  men.  This  soon  reached  the  ear  of 
Dwyer,  who,  on  the  next  night,  succeeded  in  discovering  whei'e  the 
booty  lay,  and  sent  it,  as  well  as  three  of  the  plunderers,  with  a  strong 
escort,  to  the  next  party  of  the  Royalists. 

At  another  time  an  innkeeper,  at  whose  house  he  frequently  regaled 
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himself  and  his  men,  allured  by  the  rewai'd,  sent  information  of  tliC 
time  when  his  next  visit  was  expected,  and  a  party  of  picked  soldiers 
in  disguise,  to  the  number  of  seven,  but  exceedingly  well  armed,  were 
stationed  iu  the  house  to  watch  for,  and  apprehend  him.  Dwyer  had 
notice  of  this  fi'om  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  with  whom  it  seems  the 
Captain  was  a  particular  favourite,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  resolute  and  daring  band,  surrounded  the  house,  and  suddenly  rush- 
ing on  the  soldiers,  disarmed  them  while  they  were  trembling  with  the 
apprehensions  of  being  massacred.  Dwyer,  who  did  not  offer  them  fur- 
ther violence,  called  to  some  of  his  people,  saying,  "  go  and  bi'ing  some 
mutton  for  these  poor  people,  who  have  travelbd  a  long  way,  and 
must  be  in  need  of  refreshment  ;  take  care  to  bring  also  a  keg  of  the 
best  whisky."'  The  command  was  of  course  obeyed  with  promptitude, 
and  after  regaling  his  guests  in  a  very  hearty  and  plentiful  manner, 
he  said,  "  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  you  please,  and  least 
you  may  be  punished  for  the  loss  of  your  arms  you  may  take  your 
muskets  with  you.  I  have  already  taken  care  to  secure  all  your  am- 
munition. I  have  not  the  slightest  resentment  against  you,  for  it 
was  your  duty  to  obey  your  orders,  and  to  take  me  if  you  could."  In 
one  of  his  excursions  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  whom  he  had 
known  to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Rebels,  and  reproached  him 
for  not  having  sent  him  or  his  party  a  pig,  or  any  other  kind  of  con- 
tribution. The  farmer  excused  himself  saying,  "  that  the  times  were 
so  bad  as  to  reduce  him  to  distress,  and  that  he  had  that  day  been  served 
with  an  ejectment  on  account  of  being  unable  to  pay  £40,  which  he 
owed  for  rent.  "  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,"  replied  the  marauder, 
"  though  my  treasury  does  not  overflow,  here  is  the  £40  for  you,  and 
remain  quietly  in  your  farm." 

Early  in  the  last  spring  a  survey  was  taken  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  place  marked  out  for  the  erection  of  a  barrack,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  glen,  called  Glenmerlore,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
soon  afford  the  facility  of  exploring  the  fastnesses,  recesses,  and  ca- 
verns of  the  rebels.  The  work  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  and 
without  the  smallest  molestation,  till  the  month  of  June  last,  when 
preparations  were  making  to  roof  and  occupy  the  building.  In  the 
night  time,  however,  when  things  seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest  forward- 
ness, Dwyer  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party — and,  laying  a 
sufficient  train  of  powder,  blew  it  from  the  foundation,  so  that  there 
appeared  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  in  the  morning. 


QUARTER]*[ASTER  ERASER. 

Letters  recently  received  (1769)  from  the  Havannah,  mention,  with 
the  greatest  regret,  the  unhappy  fate  of  Quartermaster  Eraser.  This 
unhappy  man  was  a  sergeant  in  the  corps  appointed  to  assault  the 
Moro  Castle.  When  the  troops  were  at  first  obliged  to  retreat  a  little, 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  this  gallant  man,  with  a  few 
more,  withstood  the  attack  of  a  multitude  of  Spaniards,  and  by  their 
gallant  behaviour  kept  possession  of  the  breach  till  the  rest  returned 
to  the  charge.  His  bravery  did  not  pass  unobserved  :  He  w  as  re- 
warded by  the  General  with  a  quartermaster's  warrant,  and  acted  iu 
that  station  when  the  unhappy  affair  for  which  he  suffered  happened. 
For  some  time  before,  he  had  "suspected  a  correspondence  betwixt  a 
soldier  and  his  wife  :  but  about  that  time  he  had  received  almost  un- 
doubted proofs  of   its  reality.     Though  stung  to  the  heart  by  the 
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ungrateful  behaviour  of  his  wife,  ho  liad  temper  enough  to  lay  his 
unhappy  case  before  the  commanding  officer,  begging  that  either  he 
or  the  soldier  might  bo  removed  to  another  station  :  adding  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  or  do  his  duty  with  a  man  who  used  him  so 
basely ;  and  that  a  refusal  must  be  attended  with  consequences  fatal 
to  both,  and  which  he  had  not  command  over  himself  to  prevent. 
His  request  was  not  complied  with.  Fretted  with  the  disappoint- 
ment, he  went  to  his  quarters.  The  first  object  he  met  was  the  .sol- 
dier, whom  he  immediately  sacrificed  to  his  rage  and  jealousy.  He 
died  as  ho  lived,  with  heroic  courage  and  resolution,  regretting  the 
cause  which  forced  him  to  so  rash  a  deed,  blaming  alone  his  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortune. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Paris,  March  27,  1768. 

"  An  affair  has  lately  happened  similar  to  that  which  occasioned  the 
famous  judgment  of  Solomon.  A  market-woman,  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  lost  a  child  between  five  and  six  years  of  age.  In  October  she  met 
a  country-woman  belonging  to  Melun,at  one  of  the  shews  in  this  city, 
with  a  child  so  much  resembling  her  own,  that  she  would  have  taken 
it  from  her  by  force.  A  contest  ensuing  between  the  two  women,  the 
guard  came,  and  carried  them  before  the  commissary,  when  the  Pari-- 
sian  said,  that  her  child  would  be  known  by  a  scar  upon  the  knee  from  an 
incision  that  had  been  made  there,  and  likewise  by  another  scar  in  the 
arm  from  bleeding.  The  commissary  finding  the  scars  correspond  with 
the  above-mentioned  description,  adjuged  the  child  to  the  Parisian, 
who  accordingly  took  it  with  her.  But  the  country-woman,  being  al- 
most out  of  her  senses  at  the  loss  of  her  child,  applied  to  the  Chatalet, 
which  ordered  a  more  strict  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair.  Some 
surgeons  of  this  city  being  examined,  declared,  that  they  had  made 
an  incision  upon  the  knee  of  the  market-woman's  child,  and  had  like- 
wise bled  it  in  the  arm.  A  surgeon  of  Melun  being  examined,  deposed, 
that  he  had  only  made  an  incision  upon  the  knee  of  the  child  belong- 
ing to  the  country-woman.  Hereupon  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  the 
Chatelet  of  Paris  were  appointed  to  examine  the  scars  ;  and  they  re- 
ported, that  the  scar  upon  the  knee  was  the  consequence  of  an  incision  ; 
but  that  on  the  arm  was  only  a  mark  proceeding  from  the  small  pox. 
In  consequence  of  these,  and  other  circumstances,  the  judges  of  the 
Chatelet  determined  the  child  to  belong  to  the  country-woman.  The 
King's  Advocate,  in  giving  his  opinion  upon  this  cause,  which  had 
drawn  together  a  great  concourse  of  people,  excused  the  mother  who 
had  lost  her  child,  on  account  of  her  ingenuous  behaviour,  but  blamed 
the  commissary  for  too  rashly  determining  an  affair  which  required  a 
more  scrupulous  examination." 


ACCOUNT  OF  STANTON  HARCOURT,  OXFORD. 

The  village  of  Stanton  Harcourt  is  distant  about  seven  miles  fi'om 
Oxford,  situate  between  the  two  roads  leading  to  Faringdon  and 
Whitney,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Harcourts, 
now  extinct  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  Harcourt ; 
but  the  mansion  no  longer  appears  in  its  former  splendour.  The 
chapel  is  still  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care.  The 
interior  part  of  this  edifice,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
divine  worship,  is   still  entire ;  and  the   antique  decorations  of  the 
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ceiling  preserve  in  a  great  degree  their  original  foi-m  and  appearance ; 
it  was  adjoining  the  great  hall,  from  whence  there  was  a  communica- 
tion to  a  door  opposite  the  altar,  over  which  was  a  window  enriched 
with  stained  glass,  representing  the  various  quarterings  borne  by  the 
Harcourts,  and  also  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  of  that  family. 
But  the  painted  glass  was  removed,  to  preserve  it  from  the  probable 
destruction  of  such  a  deserted  situation.  In  the  tower  are  three 
rooms,  about  thirteen  feet  square  ;  and  over  part  of  the  chapel  is  a 
fourth.  The  uppermost  of  these  rooms  was  occupied  as  a  study  by 
^Ir  Pope,  who  passed  two  summers  here  for  the  sake  of  retirement. 
In  one  of  the  windows  is  the  following  inscription,  wntten  by  him  on 
a  pane  of  glass  ; 

"  In  the  year  1718 
Alexander  Pope 
finished  here  the 
fifth  Volume  of  Homer." 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  old  kitchen  at  Stanton  Harcourt, 
which  is  one  of  those  ancient  buildings  erected  without  chimneys. 
Dr  Plot,  in  his  History  of  this  County,  gives  the  description  of  it  : 
"  Among  these  eminent  private  structures  (in  the  county  of  Oxford) 
could  I  find  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole  ;  but  in  the  parts, 
the  kitchen  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Knight,  of 
Stanton  Harcourt,  is  so  strangely  unusual,  that,  by  way  of  riddle, 
one  may  truly  call  it  either  a  kitchen  within  a  chimney,  or  a  kitchen 
without  one  ;  for  below  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  square,  and  octan- 
gular above,  ascending  like  a  tower,  the  fii-es  being  made  against  the 
walls,  and  the  smoke  climbing  up  them,  without  any  tunnels  or  dis- 
turbance to  the  cooks  ;  which  being  stopped  by  a  large  conical  roof 
at  the  top,  goes  out  at  loop-holes  on  every  side,  according  as  the  wind 
sits,  the  loop-holes  at  the  side  next  the  wind  being  shut  with  falling 
doors,  the  adverse  side  open." 

The  chapel  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter  occupies  the 
basement  story  of  the  tower,  which  is  best  known  by  the  name  of 
Pope's  Toicer.  It  is  a  very  principal,  most  interesting,  and  certainly 
the  most  complete  fragment  of  this  ancient  and  extensive  mansion. 
But  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  kitchen  are  also  nearly  entij-e. 
Detached  fragments  of  buildings  and  walls,  and  one  or  two  respect- 
able dwelling-houses  formed  out  of  the  ruins,  though  possessing  little 
of  antiquity,  and  nothing  of  interest,  with  theii"  large  gardens  and 
orchards,  now  cover  the  site  of  this  venerable  mansion.  The  gate, 
or  lodge,  consists  of  a  large  arch  with  rooms  over  and  at  the  sides, 
and  had  formerly  a  battlemented  parapet,  but  is  otherwise  quite  plain. 
In  addition  to  Dr  Plot's  description  of  the  kitchen,  I  should  observe 
that  it  is  nearly  of  a  square  form,  terminated  with  battlements,  upon 
which  is  a  low  octagonal  story,  supporting  a  spiral  or  conical  roof,  and 
the  figure  of  a  lion  on  the  top  holding  a  vane,  once  charged  with  the 
arms  of  the  family.  This  part  is  constructed  of  wood,  every  side 
having  open  compartments  and  trefoil  arches  to  emit  smoke  from  the 
fires  within,  and  all  being  filled  with  Infer  or  weather  boards,  which 
were  open  or  closed,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

But  the  subject  which  these  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to  illus- 
trate must  more  particularly  claim  our  attention.  Pope's  Tower  :  though 
now  standing  insulated,  it  was  formerly  joined  to  apartments  on  each 
side,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the  design  is  the  most  perfect  and 
handsome.  It  consists  of  three  stories,  which  gives  the  tower  consi- 
derable altitude  ;  lighted  by  square  windows  throughout,  except  the 
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east  window  of  the  chapel,  which  is  pointed  ;  supported  by  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  and  having  a  square  staircase  turret  at  tlie  south-west 
angle.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  besides  a 
stone-groined  roof,  were  coarsely  painted  patterns  of  foliage  in  the 
broad  moulding,  and  on  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  but  these  are 
nearly  obliterated.  A  plain  stone  altar  table  has  been  recently  built ; 
and  the  seats  remaining  in  the  body  leave  the  interior  in  nearly  a 
perfect,  though  not  in  a  clean  or  careful  state.  The  room  over  this 
chapel,  and  the  upper  room,  are  nearly  alike  in  size,  and  are  both 
panneled;  but  the  upper  is  the  apartment  distinguished  as  having 
been  the  study  of  our  great  Poet.  Each  of  the  rooms  contains  a  fire- 
place in  one  of  the  angles  ;  and  are  all  alike  neglected  and  exposed 
to  the  depredation  of  the  mischievous  curious,  who  rob  the  wainscot 
of  its  mouldings,  in  memory  of  their  ^^sit  to  Pope's  Tower. 

The  magnificent  church  stands  a  short  distance  east  of  this  ruined 
mansion,  and  combines  some  early,  as  well  as  some  very  superbly  en  ■ 
riched  archictecture,  of  a  later  period. 


THE  TOWER  OF  REPENTANCE. 

About  the  year  1726  Sir  Richard  Steel  made  a  journey  to  Scotland 
in  company  with  several  gentlemen  of  distinction.  On  their  way, 
when  near  Annan,  they  observed  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance their  keeper,  stretched  on  the  ground  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
Prompted  by  his  usual  desire  of  prying  into  human  nature  in  every 
character.  Sir  Richard  proposed  to  his  companions  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  shepherd  :  on  which  they  all  rode  up  to  him,  and  the 
knight  inquired  the  name  of  the  book  in  his  hand.  The  shepherd 
immediately  started  on  his  feet,  and  told  him  the  title  of  it.  Pray 
what  do  you  learn  from  this  book,  continued  Sir  Richard  ?  I  learn 
from  it  the  way  to  heaven,  was  the  reply.  Very  well,  said  the  knight, 
we  are  fellow-travellers,  bound  to  the  same  place,  and  it  will  be  very 
obliging  if  you  will  shew  us  the  way  thither.  "NYith  all  my  heart, 
continued  the  countryman,  if  you  will  attend  me  to  an  eminence  just 
at  hand.  To  this  proposal  Sir  Richard  and  his  companions  leadily 
assented,  and  followed  their  guide  to  a  rising  ground,  from  whence 
they  had  a  view  of  an  antique  tower  a  few  miles  distant.  The  shep  • 
herd  then  turning  to  Sir  Richard,  you  see,  sir,  said  he,  yonder  tower ; 
the  way  to  it  is  straight  by  it — and  is  the  only  safe  and  certain  way 
to  future  happiness.  Amazed  at  the  clownish  oddity  of  the  direc- 
tion. Sir  Richard  inquired  of  him  how  that  tower  was  called  ?  To 
which  the  shepherd  replied — Sii-,  an't  it  please  your  honour,  the 
name  of  it  is  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 

This  famous  tower,  as  tradition  reports,  obtained  its  name  from  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  a  distant  ancestor  of  Mr  Scott  of  Harden,* 
who,  having  committed  some  crime  above  the  rate  of  ordinary  pen- 
ance, was  directed  by  his  ghostly  father  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  it  by 
erecting  this  edifice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  saints :  and  from 
this  incident  the  building  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  Tower  of 
Repentance. 


*  Whose  descendaats  now  have  the  Peerage  of  Pulwarth. 
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A  FABLE. 

Written  in  the  Year  1580. 
An  asse,  an  old  man,  and  a  boye, 

did  thro'  a  cittie  passe, 
And  whilst  the  wanton  boye  did  ride, 

the  old  man  led  the  asse : 
See  yonder  doting  fool,  said  folke, 

that  crawleth  scarce  for  age, 
Doth  set  the  boye  upon  his  asse, 

and  makes  himself  his  page. 
Anon  the  blamed  boye  alightes, 

and  lets  the  old  nan  ride, 
And,  as  the  old  man  did  before, 

the  boye  the  asse  did  guide. 
But  passing  so,  the  people  then 

did  mnch  the  old  man  blame. 
And  told  him,  "  Churle,  thy  limbs  be  tough ; 

the  boye  should  ride  for  shame." 
The  fault  thus  found,  both  man  and  boye 

did  back  the  asse  and  ride. 
Then  that  the  asse  was  over-charged, 

each  man  that  met  them  cried. 
Now  both  alight,  and  go  on  foot ; 

and  lead  the  empty  beast, 
But  then  the  people  laugh,  and  say, 

that  one  may  ride  at  least  : 
With  that  they  both  did  undershore 

the  asse  on  either  side. 
But  then  the  wond'ring  people  did 

that  witless  prank  deride. 
The  old  man  seeing  by  no  means 

he  could  the  people  please. 
Threw  down  the  asse,  address'd  the  boye, 

With  some  such  words  as  these  : 
"  Thus  whilst  we  be,  it  will  not  be, 

"  that  any  pleaseth  all : 
"  And  life  is  a  confused  scene 

"  of  slavery  and  thrall." 


LABOURS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  REVIEW. 

BY  LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX. 

A  FRIEND  one  day  was  inveighing  bitterly  to  Lord  Brougham  against  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  adding,  "  surely  your  lordship  does  not  know  what  goes  on 
there."  "  Don't  I,"  rejoined  my  Lord,  and  taking  up  a  pen  and  paper  in  a  few 
momenta  scribbled  the  following  lines,  which  he  handed  without  observation  to 
the  astonished  inquirer. 

Mr  Justice  Erskine 

Pucker'd  up  his  curskin  ; 

Mr  Justice  Pell 

Said  he  really  could  not  tell ; 

Mr  Justice  Cross 

Owned  himself  at  a  loss; 

Mr  Justice  Rose, 

Smiled  and  blew  his  nose; 

And  then  the  Registrar  turn'd 

And  said,  "  The  Court's  adjournVl." 

PRINTED  BY  3.   AND  W.   PATERSON,  489,   T.AWNMARKET. 
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PARISH  OF  MOXEFIETH— CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD. 

MoNEFiETH  is  an  extensive  parish,  chiefly  arable,  though  there  is  a 
fair  expanse  of  whin-clad  ground  in  it;  and  as  fair,  if  not  a  more 
attractive,  extent  of  woodland.  It  embraces,  among  others  of  more 
or  less  value,  the  estate  of  Linlathen — at  one  time,  somewhat  ambi- 
tiously, Fintry,  but  pretty  anciently  Linlathen — Omachie,  Ardounie, 
Grange,  Balmonie,  or  Ecclesiamonichty,  North  Ferry,  and  several 
others,  all  which  propeities,  at  a  period  long  past,  when  geese  went 
without  shoes,  and  hens  did  not  wear  cloth  boots,  as  some  one  per- 
haps more  merry  than  wise  sings  or  says,  formed  part  of  four  spiritual 
charges,  before  the  Reformation,  or,  as  some  other  wag  calls  it,  the  Con- 
fusion of  Religion,  in  1560,  and  some  years  before  that  era,  as  well 
as  not  a  few  after  it.  These  four  spiritual  charges  consisted  of  the 
parish  of  Monefieth  proper,  that  is  one  ;  of  the  parish  of  Ecclesia- 
monichty, now  called  indifferently  Barnhill  and  Balmossie,  that  is 
two  ;  the  parish  of  North  Ferry,  better  known  now  as  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  Broughty-Ferry,  the  resort  of  the  invalid,  the  in- 
dolent, the  gay,  and  the  idle,  that  is  three ;  Kingennie,  otherwise 
Chapel  Dockie,  or  Ethiebeaton,  of  which  not  a  fragment,  like  that  of 
Ecclesiamonichty,  remains,  is  the  fourth  and  last.  The  time  when 
this  quadruple  conglomeration  of  cures  took  place  is  unknown,  with 
the  exception  of  North  Ferry,  or  Broughty,  some  data  remaining  to 
approximate  to  the  time  it  was  absorbed  in  the  union,  but  which 
most  be  reserved,  like  Dr  Drowsy's  sermon,  to  another  opportunity  ; 
in  the  meantime  limiting  ourselves  to  Monefieth  proper. 

The  village  of  Monefieth,  a  pretty  considerably  scattered  one,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  beach  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  about 
six  miles  eastward  of  Dundee,  and  has  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  immediately  on  its  south  side,  which 
affords  every  communication  with  both  towns  seven  or  eight  times 
a-day  at  a  cost  almost  nominal.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful, the  view  grand,  and,  particularly  seaward,  only  bounded  by  the 
VOL.  I.  7 
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powers  of  vision.  It  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  ancient  times,  the  pa- 
rish church,  with  its  emoluments,  belonged  to  the  Tyronensian  Monks 
of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  having  been  granted  to  them  by  the  fa- 
mous Gilchrist,  third  Earl  of  Angus,  in  the  year  1207,  probably  in 
expiation  of  his  guilt  in  becoming  the  prototype  of  Othello,  in  smo- 
thering his  Countess  in  bed  on  suspicion  of  being  unfaithful  to  him. 
The  story  is  related  at  large  by  Boece  and  others,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  quote.  Matilda,  Gilchrist's  grand-daughter,  and  Countess  of  An- 
gus in  her  own  right,  confirmed  her  grandfather's  grant  of  the 
church  to  the  Monks  of  Arbroath,  and  enlarged  it  with  a  farther 
grant  of  all  the  lands  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which 
lands,  as  well  as  the  church,  previously  belonged  to  the  Culdees,  the 
primary  Christians  of  Scotland  as  an  established  class  or  order  of 
priests.  If  at  the  time  of  the  grant  the  church  had  stood  where  the 
present  one  stands,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  fact, 
these  lands  had  been  of  little  value,  being  likely  at  that  date,  what 
they  are  at  present,  an  ai'id  sandy  waste,  but  capable,  perhaps,  of 
varying  the  appearance  of  the  dinner  table  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  by 
occasionally  furnishing  it  with  a  rabbit.  There  are  certain  lands  here 
called  Durham's,  Anderson's,  and  Johnston's  Acres,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  Abbey,  and  jointly  pay  an  annual  of  12s.  lid.  4-12ths. 
of  Abbey-dues  to  Lord  Panmure,  the  superior  of  the  Abbey ;  but 
whether  these  may  be  the  lands  that  were  granted  by  Lady  Angus, 
we  ai'e  not  prepared  to  say  ;  neither  can  we  state  of  what  value  they 
were  to  the  Abbey  at  the  date  of  the  grant ;  but  in  the  year  1562, 
the  parish  church  was  of  some  consideration  to  the  Monks,  as  their 
Economicus,  or  steward,  drew  from  it  on  their  account, 
4  chalders  12  bolls  wheat, 
12       „  9     „      bear,  and 

15       „         10     „      meal, 
which,  converted  at  even  modem  depreciated  value,  would  produce  a 
very  fair  revenue. 

When  the  present  church,  with  its  square  tower,  which  is  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  rural  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was  erected  in  the 
year  1812,  the  foundations  were  laid  very  deep.  At  the  depth  of 
ten  feet  a  stratum  of  rich  black  earth  was  found  two  feet  thick,  un- 
der which  many  bones  of  great  size,  belonging  to  the  human  subject, 
■were  discovered.  This  may  have  been  the  cemetery  of  the  Culdee 
church,  which  in  course  of  time  had  been  wholly  covered  over. 
Among  the  bones  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found,  laid  along  upon 
his  back  at  full  length,  of  which  not  a  bone  was  wanting  or  misplaced, 
except  the  skull,  which  inclined  a  little  to  one  side.  When  the  old 
church  was  taken  down,  a  monument  belonging  to  the  Durhams  of 
Pitkerro,  which  was  dated  1588,  was  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
chancel  and  rebuilt  high  up  in    the   east   gable  of  the  present  chui-ch, 
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but  at  such  an  elevation  that  the  inscription  cannot  be  conveniently 
read.  Behind  this  monument  a  small  ti'owel,  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  was  found.  It  ditfers  very  little,  either  in  size  or  form,  from 
that  kind  of  trowel  presently  in  use  called  by  masons  a  putty-ti'owel, 
except  that  the  blade  is  round  instead  of  having  a  sharp  point ;  but 
it  might  have  been  much  worn  before  being  lost  behind  the  monu- 
ment. The  handle  is  ash,  and  though  considerably  impaired,  quite 
fresh.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  front  wall  of  the  church,  an  ancient 
long  and  narrow  monument  is  built,  a  part  of  which  has  been  broken 
off;  but  instead  of  placing  it  upright,  as  it  ought  and  deserved  to 
have  been,  the  skilful  builder,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ingenuity,  has 
laid  it  along  like  any  ordinary  stone.  It  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
compartments,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  figures  of  religieuse,  the 
lowermost  being  occupied  with  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  chair, 
and  playing  on  a  harp.  This  figure  is  called  "  King  David."  The 
monument  may  be  considered  as  the  memorial  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  officiating  vicars,  in  the  days  of  yore,  under  the  Monks  of 
Arbroath. 

In  the  year  1788  the  churches  in  Dundee  wei-e  new  roofed.  The 
old  roof  being  sold,  the  heritors  of  !Monefieth  purchased  as  much  of 
it  as  roofed  their  own  old  church.  This  roof  was  originally  the  an- 
cient oaken  roof  of  the  Abbey- church  of  Balmerino,  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  year  1588. 

In  the  churchyard,  which,  like  the  generality  of  rural  cemeteries,  is 

as  irregular  as  the  most  devoted  lover  of  confusion  could  wish,  there 

are  a  number  of  monuments,  but  at  present  the  following  inscriptions 

will  suffice : 

This  stone  is  erected  by  Isobell  Duncan,  a  residenter  in  Arsloodv,  in  memory 
of  her  daughter,  Matilda  Donaldson,  who  was  born  May  4th  1750,  and  died  in 
a  languishing  decay  the  13  of  February  1768,  aged  17  years  9  montlis  and  9 
days. 

In  this  cold  bed  Christ's  dearest  saints  must  ly, 

Till  they  be  waken'd  by  the  angel's  cry  ; 

The  bed  is  cold,  the  dust  lys  here  consura'd, 

But  Christ  in  grave  did  ly,  and  he  the  bed  perfum'd. 

Their  souls  dislodg'd  to  mansions  bright  do  soar, 

Where  Christ  is  gone  to  keep  an  open  door ; 

The  dog  of  earth  must  stay  a  while  behind, 

No  guest  of  Christ  till  thus  it  be  refin'd. 

These  verses  have  been  ascribed,  but  doubtfully  we  think,  to  Wil- 
liam Craighead,  who  was  parish  schoolmaster  at  Monefieth  at  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a  system  of  ai-ith- 
mctic,  printed  about  ninety  years  ago. 

1786.     Erected  by  Margaret  Brown,  in  memory  of  Alexr.  Pat<>rgon  her  hus- 
band, who  lived  in   Cotton  of  Arsloodie,  who  departed  this  life  Deer.  21,  1784, 
aged  CG  years  and  3  months ;  and  Janet  JPaterson  our  daughter,  who  died  Sept. 
14,  aged  10  days. 
Survives  this  date,  Emilia,  David,  Elesabeth,  Margret,  and  Alexander. 
All  men  live  in  the  same  death's  pouer, 
who  seised  my  beloved  in  an  hour ; 
one  word  to  nie  he  could  not  speak, 
though  floods  of  te&ri  r.nn  doun  my  chiek. 
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Here  lyes  Sylvester  Steven,  son  to  David  Steven  and  Margaret  Smith  hi 
Monifieth,  who  died  the  16th  of  February  1734,  aged  20  years.  Here  also  ly€» 
Mary  and  Barbara,  children  of  the  above  named  parents. 

Life's  everlasting  gates 

For  ever  had  been  shutt, 

Had  not  the  death  of  Christ, 

Them  pulled  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  former  times  kirk  sessions  were  vested 
with,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  very  extraordinary  powers  and  au- 
thority in  their  respective  parishes.  In  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament,  the  kirk  session  of  Monefieth  appears  to  have 
exercised  the  power  of  compelling  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  to 
stand  to  their  colours,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
Parish  Book  of  Discipline  :  "  2d  June,  1G39.  Alexander  Davidsone, 
being  come  hame  fra  ve  border  fro  ye  Scottes  Armie,  under  ye  Regi- 
ment of  Sir  William  Blair  o"  Balgillo,*  has  promissit  to  return  him- 
self thair  again,  under  ye  pane  of  banishment  of  himself  and  his 
wyf  out  of  ye  parois,  and  to  tyne  his  aiker  of  land  yt  is  sawen,  be- 
caus  he  produced  not  Balgillo  his  testimoniall  to  our  Session,  to  tes- 
tify yat  he  is  contented  to  his  returning  to  him  again."  Besides 
acting  the  part  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  members  of  the  Session 
of  Monefieth,  like  their  brethren  elsewhere,  kept  a  sharp  eye  not 
only  on  the  morals,  but  also  on  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the 
parishioners.  "Witness  the  following  extract :  •'  15  October,  15G4. 
Andro  Findlay  and  Elspet  Hardye  ratifeet  ye  contract  of  mariag. 
And  ye  said  Andro  promisit  to  haif  ye  beleive  before  ye  solemniza- 
tion of  his  mariag,  under  ye  paine  of  five  mark,  and  ye  command- 
ments before  ye  ministration  of  ye  Lord's  supper,  under  ye  paine  of 
uthir  five  mark."'  It  appears  that  long  ago  women  had  a  practice  of 
arranging  their  plaids  in  such  a  manner  upon  their  heads,  that  as 
occasion  required,  or  inclination  prompted,  they  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  mask  in  concealing  the  face.  This  "  ungodly  "  and  profane  cus- 
tom was  so  offensive  to  the  reverend  signiors  of  the  session  of  Mone- 
fieth, that  on  the  17th  September,  1643,  they  agreed  to  give  to  Robert 
Scott,  '•'  the  bedall,  5s.  to  buy  ane  pynt  of  tar  to  put  upon  the  women 
that  held  the  plaid  about  their  head  in  the  church."  This  process  of 
tarring  the  women,  like  as  they  had  been  so  many  sheep,  would  ne- 
cessarily abate  the  practice. 

Dundee,  1848.  J.  T. 

[The  practice  of  wearing  plaids  in  the  "  ungodly  "  manner  so  offen- 
sive to  the  kirk  session  of  IMonefieth,  is  thus  inveighed  against  by  an 
old  author  : 

And  I  could  wish  that  Edinlvurgh  would  mend 
The  shameless  cnstome,  r.hich  none  can  commend. 
Should  ■nomen  walke  lyke  Sprits?     Should  woemen  weare 
Their  wynding  sheets  alyve  ;     Wrapt  up  I  sweare 

•  A  snrall  estate  in  the  parish,  now  chiefly  the  property  of  Jlr  Erskine  of 
X'iclutheu,  to  which  estate  it  adjoins. 
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From  head  to  foote  in  Plades,  lyke  Zembrean  ghostes 

Which  haunt  in  groaues  and  shades;  lyke  Fayry  Hostes 

Or  winter  wandring  wreaths  :  Base  masked  whores 

Busk'd  lyke  Callabrian  witches  :  Skin-clung'd  Moores 

With  Fyrie  scorching  taylis  ;  Ethereal  wights, 

Or  nightly  eremies,  that  nev'r  delights 

But  lyke  curst  fiends  in  darkness,  being  the  trick 

Of  Turkish  Courtezans,  and  to  be  quick 

Of  mercenary  harlots  ;  no  base  jads 

Must  caudle-light  bee  viow'd ;  O  sin  worne  Plads 

With  Drunkeues  aud  Whoredome;  who  can  avow 

This  beastly  habit ;  TouXE  I  speak  to  you. 

This  curious  passage  occurs  in  "  Scotland's  Welcome  to  her  Native 
Sonne  and  Soveraigne  Lord,  King  Charles."  Edinburgh,  Printed  by 
John  Wreittoun,  4to.  The  author  was  William  Lithgow,  who,  iu 
allusion  to  his  travels,  styles  himself  "  The  Bonarenture  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa."  The  general  use  of  plaids  seems  evident,  and, 
according  to  Lithgow,  was  the  cover  uniformly  adopted  by  ladies  of 
easy  virtue,  for  in  another  passage  he,  after  inveighing  with  great 
severity  on  the  general  profligacy  and  prodigality  of  the  Scots  aris- 
tocracy, says — 

In  place  of  serving  men,  they  now  keep  lads 
To  fetch  them  brow-lac'd  w wrapt  up  in  plads.] 


MINUTE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SUPPLY  OF 
REXFREWSHIRE,— 16th  March,  1665. 

(from  a.  CEAWFl-RD,  JOHNSHILL,  LOCHWINXOCH.) 

At  Pasley,  16  March,  1665, — 

Convened, 

The  Lord  Cochrane.  Barochane. 

William,  Master  of  Cochrane.  Jordanhill. 

The  Laird  of  Houstoun.  Blackstoune. 

Nether  PoUok.  Duchaill,  elder. 

Newark,  younger.  Over  Pollok. 

Greinok,  younger.  Barscoobe. 

Caldwell.  Dargavell. 

Craigends.  Walkinshaw. 

Fulbarr.  Colonell  Cochrane. 

Southbarr.  Ga.  Cochrane. 

Houshill. 
The  Meitting  taking  to  their  consideration  Ane  letter  sent  to  thame 
by  Sir  Jon  Weymes  of  Bogie,  bearing  that  he  had  sent  order  to  Cap- 
tain Patersone  to  quarter  upon  the  shyre  for  the  soume  off  Twa 
Thousand  fFour  hundreth  twentie  four  pund  Scots,  resting  to  him  of 
the  four  Monethe  mantinance  compleit  dew  in  anno  1648,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  eight  monethe  dew  be  the  shyre,  which  he  aud  Sir 
Alexander  Durhame  wes  apoynted  to  uplifte. 

The  Melting  considering  the  great  prejudice  the  shyre  would  sus- 
taine  by  the  quartering  of  a  ptie.,  Are  necessitat  to  grunt  band  to  the 
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said  Sir  Jon  Weymes  and  Mr  William  Sharpe,  Keiper  of  the  Signet, 
Collector,  apoynted  in  place  of  Sir  Alexander  Durhame,  for  payment 
to  thame  of  the  forsaid  soume  of  £2424  against  the  last  day  of  June 
nixt ;  and  Albeit  the  Heretors  above  wrine.  have  granted  vr.  owne 
proper  securitie  for  the  soume  forsaid,  yitt  the  smen.  is  a  debte  dew 
be  the  shyre ;  And  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  same,  and  a  burding 
affecting  the  whole  according  to  the  respective  valuatione.  The  sin- 
gular successors  to  Lands  purchased  be  thame  since  the  said  yeir  1648 
being  alwayes  frie  yrof.,  and  yr.  saids  lands  so  purchased  not  to  be 
burdened  yrwith.  But  the  forsaid  soume  is  hereby  only  imposed  upon 
the  rest  of  the  whole  shyre,  conforme  to  their  valuatione,  allowing 
alwayes  in  what  is  be  this  act  imposed  to  such.  The  soumes  payit  be 
them  of  the  forsd.  eight  moneths  to  ]Mr  William  Wallace,  Collector 
in  Anno  1648,  conforme  to  ane  former  act  of  the  Shyre  relating  yrto. 
Item,  the  said  melting  considering  that  formerly  they  did  agrie 
with  Jon  Weymes  and  Sir  Alex.  Durhame,  (collectors  appoynted  by 
the  parliam.  for  ingathering  and  uplifting  of  eight  months  mantinance 
in  1648,  comensing.  the  first  of  Feb.  1648,)  to  pay  to  thame  ffour 
months  compleitte,  in  full  satisfactione  and  payment  of  the  whole  8 
moneths  forsaid  ;  Lykas,  that  the  shyre  did  agrie  and  mak  bargane 
with  Thomas  Crawfurd,  ther  ordinare  collector,  and  James  Hamil- 
toune,  collector  be  Sir  Jon  Weymes  and  Sir  Alex.  Durhame,  for  up- 
lifting of  the  said  four  months  of  the  Eighte,  That  what  Soumes  of 
Money  wer  uplifted  be  Mr  James  Montgomerie,  Collector  for  that 
tyme,  off  the  said  8  months  in  1648,  And  should  be  instructed  be  his 
Discharges  granted  of  the  samen.  The  saids  Thomas  Crafurd  and 
James  Hamiltoune  should  accept  of  the  as  real  and 

effective  payment  made  be  the  shyre  to  the  said  Sir  Johne  Weymes 
and  Sir  Alex.  Durhame,  as  a  part  of  the  Soume  of  Money  dew  for 
four  months  out  of  the  8  months  ;  And  should  procure  ane  generall 
discharge  to  the  shyre  for  the  four  months  agried  upon  in  satisfac- 
tioune  of  the  eight.  The  soumes  received  Be  Mr  James  ^Montgomery 
included  in  pairt  of  payment  yroff".  For  the  which  cawssis.  The  shyi-e 
did  then  agrie  to  give  Thomas  Crawfurd  and  James  Hamiltowne 
1000  merks  Scots,  and  did  impose  the  same  upon  the  shyre,  &:c.  att 
the  rate  of  thrie  pund  9  sh.  Scotts  on  ilk  100  pund  of  valuatione. 
Lykas  said  Crawfurd  and  Hamiltoun  uplifted  said  1000  merks,  &:c.  * 
*  Crawfurd  and  Hamiltoune,  and  ther  receiving  of  payment  con- 
forme, yitt  they  have  na  waves  fullfilled  the  same,  but  have  suffered 
the  Heritors  of  the  shyre  not  only  to  be  chairgit  with  horning,  but  to 
be  qr.  yrupon.  by  a  pairtie  of  horse,  whereby  the  meitting  finds 
the  Shyre  greatly  injured.  And  therefor  they  nominat 
To  persew  said  Mr  James  ^lontgomerie  for  qt.  Soumes  collected  by 
him,  and  also  Crawfurd  and  Hamiltoun  for  fulfilling  ther  bargain, 
&c.  &c. 

(Signed)         Cochiune. 

W.  Caldwall. 

A.  Ciaigends. 

Patrik  fflimyng  off  Barrohane. 

G.  Walkinshaw. 

R.  Fulbarre. 

G.  Nether  Pollok. 

A.  Blackball. 

A.  Forterfcild  of  that  Ilk. 
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SPECTACLES  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Some  of  our  readers  have,  perhaps,  stumbled  upon  a  splendid  passage 
in  tho Second  Book  of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion,"  which  they  were 
at  a  loss  fully  to  understand,  and  which  they  experienced  a  difficulty 
in  finding  anything  to  elucidate.  We  shall  here  quote  the  passage, 
and  also  a  few  similar  relations  from  different  sources,  which  will 
tend  to  render  the  subject  a  little  more  clear  than  the  poet  has  left 
it.  After  the  "  Solitary  "  hag  described  the  finding  of  the  old  pauper, 
who  had  been  exposed  all  night  on  the  mountain  during  a  storm,  he 
continues — 

"  So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 

And  with  their  freight,  homeward  the  shepherds  moved 

Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 

A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 

Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 

Glory  beyond  glory  ever  seen 

By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 

The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 

A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 

And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour — without  end  ! 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 

With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 

Uplifted  :  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 

In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems  ! 

By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 

Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 

Now  pacified  ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 

And  mountain-steeps,  and  summits,  whereunto 

The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 

Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 

Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight  ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf, 

Clouds,  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 

Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 

Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 

Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 

Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 

In  fleecy  fold  voluminous,  enwrapped. 

Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 

Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 

Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 

Stood  fixed ;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 

To  implements  of  oi'dinary  use, 

But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 

Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 

In  vision—forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
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For  admiration  and  mystenous  awe. 

Below  me  was  the  earth :  this  little  vale 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible — 

I  saw  it  not,  but  1  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode  « 

Of  spirits  in  beatitude ;  my  heait 

Swelled  in  my  breast. — '  I  have  been  dead,'  I  cried, 

•  And  now  I  live  !  Oh  !  wherefore  do  I  live  ?' 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more  !" —  * 

This  splendid  spectacle,  which  to  some  might  have  appeared  to  be 
the  mere  outpourings  of  the  poet's  imagination, 

"  His  bowers  of  bliss  so  beautiful, 
His  castles  in  the  air," 

is  just  a  poetical  description  of  a  beautiful  optical  phenomenon,  or 
illusion,  produced  by  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  mountainous  districts.  "  Spectral  or  illusory  ap- 
pearances also  take  place  from  the  power  of  refraction  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  things  at  a  distance, 
and  really  out  of  sight,  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  hill  from  the  spec- 
tator, are  represented  in  mid-air.  The  legend  of  the  '  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken,'  in  Germany,  in  like  manner  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
ground  being  favourable  to  the  reflection  of  a  visiter's  figure  against 
the  evening  sky."  t 

One  of  a  party  of  scientific  gentlemen  who  ascended  the  summit  of 
Ben-mac-dhuie,  in  October,  1830,  thus  describes  one  of  these  appear- 
ances : — 

"  We  had  turned  towards  the  east,  and  the  sun  shone  on  our  backs, 
when  we  saw  a  very  bright  rainbow  described  on  the  mist  before  us. 
The  bow,  of  beautiful  distinct  prismatic  colours,  formed  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  the  extremities  of  which  appeared  to  rest  on  a  lower 
portion  of  the  mountain.  In  the  centre  of  this  incomplete  circle,  there 
was  described  a  luminous  disc,  surrounded  by  the  prismatic  colours 
displayed  in  concentric  rings.  On  the  disc  itself,  each  of  the  paity 
(three  in  number),  as  they  stood  at  about  fifty  yards  apart,  saw  his 
own  figure  most  distinctly  delineated,  although  those  of  the  other  two 
were  invisible  to  him.  The  representation  appeared  of  the  natural 
size,  and  the  outline  of  the  whole  person  of  the  spectator  was  most 
correctly  portrayed.  To  prove  that  the  shadow  seen  by  each  indivi- 
dual was  that  of  himself,  we  resorted  to  various  gestures,  such  as  wav- 
ing our  hats,  flapping  our  plaids,  &c.,  all  which  motions  were  exactly 
followed  by  the  airy  figure.  ^Ve  then  collected  together,  and  stood 
as  close  to  one  another  as  possible,  when  each  could  see  three  shadows 
on  the  disc ;  his  own,  as  distinctly  as  before,  while  those  of  his  two 
companions  were  but  ftiintly  discernible.  As  the  autumnal  day  was 
fast  declining,  and  we  had  a  long  walk  before  us  to  Braemar,  we  were 
forced  to  hurry  down  the  rugged  sides  of  Loch  Etichan,  and,  being 
consequently  soon  enveloped  in  the  mist,  we  lost  sight  of  the  atmos- 

•  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  vol.  iii.     London,  1841. 
+  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  Art.  "Superstitions.'' 
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pheric  phenomenon,  but  not  until  it  had  been  distinctly  visible  to  ua 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour."* 

In  a  former  paper,  we  quoted  from  "  Britane's  Distemper,"  (among 
other  prodigies  believed  to  presage  the  great  Civil  War)  an  account 
of  a  battle  between  two  visionary  armies  on  the  hill  of  Mauderly,  near 
Banff;  and  we  might  have  added,  from  the  same  author,  that — 
"  Those,  and  many  other  misterious  omens  seene  in  other  partes  of 
the  kingdome,  seemes  but  ordinaire  in  comparisone  of  the  wa7n&ing 
piece  that  was  shote  from  heauin  as  the  last  and  latest  signall  that 
should  be  giuen  ws  of  our  neir  approacheing  punishement ;  this  I  am 
sure  the  whole  kingdome  can  testifie,  since  the  reporte  of  that  heauen- 
mounted  piece  of  ordinance  did  ring  in  the  eares  of  euerie  man, 
woman,  and  child  throughout  the  whole  kingdome,  as  if  it  had  been 
levelled  and  shote  at  themselfes,  as  well  in  the  houses  as  in  the  fieldes, 
and  in  all  partes  and  corners  of  the  kingdome,  not  only  in  one  day 
and  one  houre,  but  at  one  moment  of  time." 

The  Guide  Books  to  the  Lakes  give  also  some  accounts  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  seen  among  the  lonely  fells  of  "Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland ;  but  our  principal  reason  for  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief,  but  very  in- 
teresting account  "  of  two  visions  seen  on  the  moore  cald  the  White 
Myres,  a  mile  and  ane  half  to  the  westward  of  Aberdeen,"  as  related 
in  an  epistle  from  Alexander  Jaflray  of  Kingswells  to  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  of  Monymusk  (both  in  Aberdeenshire),  in  November,  1719. 

"  The  first  (says  the  Laird  of  Kingswells)  was  on  tha  29th  of  Janu- 
arie  last,  att  eight  houres  in  the  morning,  there  appeared  ane  army, 
computed  to  be  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men.  This  computa- 
tion was  made  by  a  very  judicious  man,  who  had  been  long  a  souldier 
in  Flanders,  and  is  now  a  farmer  at  this  place,  who,  with  about  thir- 
tie  other  persons  were  spectators.  This  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  long 
line  in  battle  aray,  ware  seen  to  fall  doun  to  the  ground,  and  start  up 
al  att  once  ;  thair  drums  ware  seen  to  be  carried  on  the  drummers' 
backs.  After  it  remained  more  then  two  houres,  a  person  on  a  white 
horse  road  along  the  line,  and  then  they  all  marched  towards  Aber- 
deen, where  the  hill  c:ild  the  Stokett  tooke  them  out  of  sight.  It  was 
a  clear  sun  shine  all  that  morning. 

"  The  second  was  on  the  twenty-first  October  last,  upon  the  same 
ground.  About  two  thousand  men  appeared  with  blue  and  white 
coatts,  clear  arms,  glancing  or  shining  white  ensignes,  ware  seen  to 
slap  down,  as  did  the  former,  all  which  tyme  a  smoak  apeird,  as  if 
they  had  fired,  but  no  noise.  A  person  on  a  white  horse  also  road 
along  the  line,  and  then  they  marched  off  towards  the  bridge  of  Dee. 
This  vision  continued  on  the  ground  from  three  hours  in  the  after- 
noon till  it  was  scarce  light  to  see  them.  It  was  a  cleare  fine  after- 
noon, and  being  the  same  day  of  the  great  yearly  fair  att  Old  Aber- 
deen, was  seen  by  many  hundreds  of  people  going  home,  as  weall  as 
by  above  thirty  thet  war  at  their  own  houses,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant. It's  observable,  that  the  people  that  ware  coming  from  the  fair, 
cam  thorow  them,  but  saw  nothing  till  they  cam  up  to  the  crowd  that 


*  Professor  Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal,  quoted  in  a  note  to  the  Editor's 
Preface  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  "  Spalding  Club  Miscellany." 
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war  standing  gazing,  who  caused  them  to  look  back.  [They  had  not 
come  up  to  the  focus  of  observation.] 

"  Both  these  visions  I  enquired  about  imediately  after,  and  examined 
many  of  tlie  spectators  with  the  utmost  care,  who  all  agree  with  the 
greatest  confidence  imaginable,  so  that  there  is  no  roome  left  of 
doubting  the  truth.  This  (concludes  the  writer;  will  puzle  thy  philo- 
sophy, but  thou  needs  not  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  ether. — Alex. 
Jaffray." 

Before  the  light  of  science  was  shed  upon  these  wonders,  we  can 
easily  conceive  the  deep  feelings  of  awe  with  which  the  lonely  shep- 
herd on  the  plain,  or  perhaps  the  rapt  enthusiast  on  the  mountain- 
top,  would  regard  one  of  those  radiant  figures,  (not  knowing  it  was  a 
glorified  reflection  of  himself,)  begirt  with  concentric  rings  of  rain- 
bow hues,  meeting  him  in  the  still  twilight — seeming  to  stand  and 
gaze  on  him  as,  struck  with  admiration  and  wonder,  he  was  chained 
to  the  spot — then  melting  into  thin  air — passing  away  on  the  sun- 
beam— or  dissolving  into  the  mist- wreath — and  leaving  the  traveller 
amid  rocks,  and  heaths,  and  lonely  pines,  and  the  closing  shadows  of 
evening,  to  ponder  over  the  apparition  he  had  seen.  How  pregnantly, 
too,  do  these  phenomena  suggest  elucidations  of  the  origin  of  all  the 
marvels  that  are  told  ot  "  fays,  and  talismans,  and  spirits ;"'  and  all 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piney  mountains, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths  '" 

How  natural  for  one  ever  alone  amid  the  wildest  scenes,  when  he 
witnessed — as  the  gray  mist  trailed  away  up  the  brown  strath,  and 
the  sun  broke  out  in  his  morning  splendour — troop  upon  troop  of 
jerial  riders  revealed  to  his  eye — how  natm-al  for  him  to  imagine  that, 
their  midnight  revels  now  over,  these  were  the  "  guid  neighbours," 
after  "  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  posting  away  to  Fairy- 
land. Another  consideration  strikes  us.  We  have  often  thought 
that  there  exists  a  certain  subordinate  analogy  between  the  heaven- 
directed  walk  of  the  ancient  patriarch,  and  the  contemplative  and 
pious  pastoral  life  of  our  own  secluded  peasantry  ;  and  perhaps  this 
analogy,  without  they  themselves  perceiving  it,  has  tended  to  foster 
that  contemplative  and  pious  spirit  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  by 
rendering  them  more  susceptible  of  scriptural  impressions.  If  this 
be  the  case,  as  we  apprehend  it  is,  this  tendency  must  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  witnessing  such  visions  as  those  we  have  been 
relating.  One  who  has  met,  for  instance,  in  his  lonely  walks  on  the 
mountains,  with  a  radiant  figure,  encircled  with  a  halo  of  glory,  how 
keenly  must  he  appreciate  such  relations  as  that  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion ?  Or  to  one  who  had  trembled  at  the  "  reporte  of  that  heaven- 
mounted  piece  of  ordinance,"  which  is  spoken  of  in  "  Britane's 
Distemper,"  how  vividly  must  the  ideas  have  come  home  of  the  thun- 
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ders  ot  Mount  Sinai  !  And  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witness,  from  the  summit  of  some  of  our  lofty  Bens,  the  more  rare 
pageant  described  by  Wordsworth,  with  all  its  "  wilderness  of  build- 
ings," its  '•  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires,  and  blazing  terrace 
upon  terrace,"  what  clear  conceptions  of  the  Temptation  must  they 
be  enabled  to  form,  when  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  our  Lord 
was  shown  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  with  the  glory  thereof." 

When  we  contemplate  these  things,  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim, 
even  at  the  risk  of  idle  reiteration,  is  it  from  these  silent  preachers 
of  our  religion,  as  we  may  call  them,  that  petty  lords  and  haughty 
dukes  seem  determined  to  exclude  us,  by  barring  up  our  ancient 
pathways  and  mountain-passes  I  Hath  God  piled  up  those  huge 
chaotic  masses,  and  endowed  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them 
with  a  sublime  phantasmagora,  pregnant  with  the  highest  and  holiest 
associations,  that  they  may  be  shut  up  from  his  intelligent  creatures ! 
We  trow  not  !  and  joining  the  devout  wish  of  the  ancient  escutcheon, 
"  God  maintain  the  right  I"  we  shall  continue  to  hope  and  pray  for 
better  things  ! 

C. 


THE  DOX— A  POEM. 

This  is  an  old  work,  illustrative  of  the  local  antiquities,  ancient  fa- 
milies, castles,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  written  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  by  a  Mr  Forbes  of  Brux,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  our  local  antiquaries  states  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  any  edition  of  that 
poem  earlier  than  that  of  the  quarto  one  of  174J?,  which  bears  indeed 
to  be  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  year  1655,  but  is  so  thoroughly 
redolent  of  the  spirit  of  a  later  age  that  it  is  not  possible  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  written  in  the  seventeenth  century-.  The  reputed 
author  of  the  original  (so  called)  edition  of  1655  was  the  Hon.  Ar- 
thur Forbes  of  Brux,  of  whose  poetical  abilities  we  have  no  other 
specimen  than  a  few  laudatory  verses,  by  way  of  epitaph,  upon  "  that 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  Robert  Barclay  of  L'rie,"  the  famous 
apologist  for  the  Quakers,  and  annexed  to  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  in  London,  anno  1691.  The  "  Apologist  '  died  in  1690. 
Xow,  but  for  its  internal  evidence,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  there 
must  have  been  an  edition  of  1655,  if  the  Hon.  Arthur  Forbes  was 
the  author,  as  he  must  have  v.ooed  the  muses  at  a  very  late  period  of 
life,  if  he  was  the  author,  as  reputed,  of  the  one  published  in  1742. 
The  •'  Don,"   a  Poem,  however,  is  a  work  with  which  great  libeitics 
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have  been  taken.  The  following  is  a  histoi'y  of  its  vicissitudes.  In 
1655  a  4to  edition  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  ]Mr  Forbes 
of  Brux,  with  a  few  historical  notes,  which  was  reprinted  in  1674, 
and  again  in  1742,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  and  continued  in  that 
state  until  1796,  when  Mr  Charles  Damson,*  schoolmaster  of  Kem- 
nay,  added  a  few  more  notes,  and  offered  it  to  the  public  as  his  own 
composition  in  a  small  12mo.  pamphlet  !  !  !  piice  4d.,  which  met  with 
such  encourageiaent  that  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1738,  with 
more  copious  notes,  price  6d.  In  1819,  Mr  Peter  Buchan  of  Peter- 
head, the  editor  of  "  Scottish  Ballads,"  "  Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old 
Ballads,"  &c.  &c.,  published  an  edition,  price  6d.,  which  sold  well. 
An  enlarged  edition,  in  8vo.,  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1814, 
all  of  which  are  now  scarce,  t 

The  edition  of  1742  was  dedicated  to  "  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
ravock,"  in  consideration,  as  the  author  states  in  the  outset,  of  "  the 
long  continued  friendship  that  has  subsisted  betwixt  the  Clan-chattan, 
the  Forheses  and  Roses  of  Kilravock."  This  poem  of  the  "  Don," 
however,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  "  Don-ean  Tourist,"  also  in 
verse,  with  notes,  by  our  eccentric  townsman,  Alexander  Laing.  Mr 
Laing  was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Caledonian  Itinerary,  or  a  Tour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,"  in  verse,  with  notes,  the  "  Eccentric  Ma- 
gazine," &c.  The  notes  to  the  two  first-mentioned  works  are  very 
copious,  and  authentic,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  antiquities, 
families,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  respective  rivers  of  which  he  treats. 
He  was  an  antiquarian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  Aberdeen 
about  the  year  1778.  Of  his  early  history  but  little  is  known.  He 
followed  the  calling  of  an  itinerant  vender  of  old  books.  His  naivete 
and  raciness  of  humour,  gained  him  admission  to  the  archives  of 
several  houses,  which  have  since  been  found  shut  against  more  pre- 
tending investigators.     He  died  at  Cromar  in  1837- 

Aberdeen.  W. 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS. 

An  Old  Love-Letter. — The  following  old  love-letter  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  lady's  family  to  whom  it  was  addressed : — 

*  The  present  schoolmaster  of  Kerr.nay,  Mr  Stevenson,  in  place  of  stealing 
his  neighbour's  work,  appears  determined  to  steal  a  march  upon  his  brethren, 
by  the  excellent  system  of  tuition  adopted  by  him,  and  by  the  domestic  ar- 
rangement of  his  academy. 

t  Talking  of  scarce  works,  "  The  Famovs  Historic  of  King  Arthvr  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  was  sold  last  winter  in  Aberdeen  for  lOd.  It 
was  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Roxbuighe's  sale  for  £12,  12s.  in  1812. 
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"  To  the  most  choice  Gentlewoman,  and  ornament  of  her  sexe, 
Mrs  Elizabaeth  Goode,  daughter  of  Mr  Sebastian  Goode,  Esquire, 
at  Maiden. 

I\[rs  Elizabeth, 

1  have  long  beene  an  earnest  suitor  to  your  honor  and  deserts,  that 
I  might  be  admitted  an  humble  suitor  to  your  sweete  selfe  :  now, 
after  many  striveings  and  wrestlings,  I  have  almost  prevailed.  My 
next  suit  is,  that  your  dearest  selfe  would  comply  v.ith  your  dearest 
parents'  desires  and  mine  :  they  are  most  ready  to  part  with  a  great 
part  of  their  estate  for  your  sake,  and  I  most  willinge  to  place  all  my 
joyes  and  delights  in  you  alone.  Xow  it  is,  or  will  sodainley  be  in 
your  sole  power  to  dash  and  frustr;\te,  or  crown  all  my  indeavours  : 
hereby  you  will  make  me  a  most  happy  man,  and  yourself  (I  hope) 
a  no  lesse  happy  spouse. 

"  Well,  sweete  Mrs  Elizabeth,  be  not  afraide  to  venture  on  me  : 
as  you  have  a  most  tender  father,  and  a  most  indulgent  mother,  so 
lett  me,  that  I  think  Providence  kept  for  you,  furnish  you  with  a 
very,  very  lovinge  husband.  Could  you  read  my  most  inmost  thoughts, 
you  would  soon  answere  love  with  love.  I  here  promise  you,  and  will 
make  good  this  promise  againe  (when  that  happy  daye  comes)  on  holy 
ground,  that  I  will  love  and  honour  you. 

"  Knowe,  this  is  my  virgin  request,  the  first  request  in  earnest  that 
ever  came  from  my  lippes  or  pen  :  my  eyes  have  seen  many  yonge 
gallants  and  virgins,  but  Mrs  Elizabeth  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes. 
Others  of  your  sexe  have  been  acceptable,  and  some  precious  in  my 
eyes ;  but  you,  and  you  only,  have  been,  and  still  are  the  pearle  in  my 
eyes. 

"  Amongst  all  the  works  of  God,  I  delight  most  beholdinge  (the 
sun  excepted)  an  amiable  countenance ;  and  such  is  yours,  or  none  in 
these  parts  of  England.  Your  face  is  a  mappe  of  beauties,  your  gentle 
breast  a  cabinett  of  vertues,  and  your  whole  selfe  a  cluster  of  all  the 
choicest  delicacies  :  but,  in  pluine  English,  not  your  pleasinge  aspect, 
nor  well-featured  person,  nor  admired  excellencies,  nor  weighty  portion 
fastened  my  aifections  on  you,  but  your  love  (of  this  I  have  beene 
long  persuaded)  to  a  man  (myself  I  mean)  so  undeserving  it. 

'•  As  for  myselfe,  I  am  thought  worthy  of  a  good  wife,  though  un- 
worthy ot"  you.  These  pretty  toyes'  called  husbands,  are  such  rare 
commodities  in  this  age,  that  I  can  woe  and  winne  wives  by  the  dozens. 
I  know  not  any  gentlewoman  in  these  parts,  but  would  kisse  a  letter 
from  my  hands,  read  it  with  joye,  and  then  laye  it  up  next  her  hart 
as  a  treasure ;  but  I  will  not  tiye  their  courtesies,  except  I  find  you 
discourteous. 

"  My  last  request  is  this,  take  a  tume  in  private,  then  reade  this  letter 
againe,  and  imagine  the  penman  at  your  elbow.  Next  laye  your  hand 
npon  your  hart,  and  resolve  te  save  Amen  to  my  desires.  If  so,  T  shall 
accept  your  portion  with  the  left  hand,  but  your  lovely  person  with  the 
right.  Portions  I  can  have  enough  to  my  minde  in  other  places,  but 
not  a  wife  to  my  minde  in  any  place  of  the  wide  world  but  at  Mal- 
den.  I  hope,  therefore,  no  place  shall  furnish  you  with  a  husband  but 
Kingstone,  where  lives  in  hope,  your  most  hearty  friend  and  servant, 

"  From  my  Chambers,  Dec.  2,  1644.  Thomas  BorRMAN." 

— Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.  1787. 

Tlte  Branks,  o?-  Gossip's  Bridle. — In  one  of  the  churches  of  St 
Andrews  was,  or  is  preserved,  a  specimen  of  this  old  instrument  of 
punishment.     The   beadle  of  the  church  infoiined   me,   that   he  has 
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often  heard  his  father  (who  had  held  the  same  office;  relate  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  connected  with  it,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness : — One  day  while  Archbishop  Sharp  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  above-mentioned  church,  a  woman  stood  up  in  one  of  the 
seats  opposite  to  him,  and  publicly  accused  him  of  the  crimes  of  forni- 
cation and  murder.  Being  called  upon  by  the  congregation  to  be  more 
particular,  she  declared,  that  the  Archbishop,  when  a  student  at  the 
University,  had  debauched  her,  and  that  at  his  solicitation  she  had 
murdered  the  fruit  of  their  illicit  connection  :  as  a  proof  of  which,  she 
said,  the  remains  might  still  be  seen  under  her  own  hearth- stone. 
The  mob  went  immediately,  and  found  the  bones  of  a  child  in  the 
place  she  had  pointed  out.  Whether  her  story  was  true  or  false,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a 
charge  so  extraordinary  could  be  made  in  such  a  public  manner  with- 
out some  foundation,  especially  when  we  consider  that  by  this  confes- 
sion the  woman  involved  herself  in  the  same  guilt.  According  to  the 
beadle's  account,  the  only  punishment  inflicted  upon  her,  was  to  stand 
in  the  same  church  a  certain  number  of  Sundays,  and  do  penance  be- 
fore the  congregation,  with  this  very  muzzle  upon  her  head ;  and  of 
this  the  old  beadle  is  also  affirmed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness. — 
Edinhurgh  Magazine,  Sept.  1785. 

Bearded  Women. — "You  should  be  women,  and  yet  your  beards 
forbid  me  to  interpret  that  you  are  so." — Shakspeare.  "  December 
21,  166S. — Went  into  Holborne,  and  there  saw  the  woman  that  is  to 
be  seen  with  a  beard.  She  is  a  little  plain  woman,  a  Dane ;  her 
name,  Ursula  Dyan ;  about  forty  years  old  ;  her  voice  like  a  little 
girls ;  with  a  beard  as  much  as  on  any  man  I  ever  saw,  black  almost, 
and  grizly  ;  it  began  to  grow  at  seven  years  old,  and  was  shaved  not 
above  seven  months  ago,  and  is  now  so  big  as  any  man's  almost  that 
ever  I  saw  :  I  say,  bushy  and  thick.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  me,  I 
confess,  and  what  pleased  me  mightily." — Pepy's  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  222. 
'•  There  is  a  female  saint,  whom  the  Jesuit  Santel,  in  his  '  Annus 
Sacer  Poeticus,"  has  celebrated  for  her  beard — a  mark  of  divine  favour 
bestowed  upon  her  for  her  prayers." — Southcy's  Omniana,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
Hippocrates  has  preserved,  in  his  6th  Book,  the  names  of  two  bearded 
fair,  in  whom  this  masculine  attribute  was  no  obstacle  to  matrimony  : 
PhfEtusa,  the  wife  of  Pythias  of  Abdera,  and  Hamysia,  the  wife  of 
Gorgippus  of  Thasos.  Schenkins,  in  his  "  Observationes  Medicse," 
notes,  that  at  Paris,  in  his  own  days,  there  was  a  woman  "  with  a 
black  mustachio  of  a  just  size,  whose  chin  was  also  indifferent  hairy." 
Bulwer,  in  his  "  Anthropometamorphosis,"  affirms  that  there  is  "  a 
mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  women  live  with  pro- 
lix beards." — London  Weekly  Revieiv. 

In  an  old  volume  of  the  "  Mirror,"  it  is  mentioned,  that  "  in  the 
Museum  of  Stuttgard,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Salzburg,  who, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  had  mustachios,  whiskers,  and  a  beard,  as 
long  and  as  black  as  those  of  any  man." 

I  also  recollect  seeing,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Johnston  Gallery  of 
Paintings — formerly  kept  in  Straiten  House,  Wemyss  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, but  now  dispersed — a  portrait  of  a  female  dwarf  with  a  long 
and  bushy  black  beard.  The  Catalogue,  I  observe,  states  this  picture 
to  have  been  a  Titian,  and  mentions  that  the  dwarf  was  pensioned 
by  Philip  the  Second. 

Extraordinary  Birth  on  Good- Friday. — The  following  is  a  sub- 
stantial translation  of  thp  original  Latin,  pagf  66.  which  i<:  found  in 
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an  old  book,  entitled,  "  Variorum  in  Europa  itincruin  Delicia,"  which 
contains  copies  of  vaiious  manusciipts,  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c. : — 

"  Mai"garet  Herman,  Countess  of  Hennenburg  (in  Holland)  fourth 
daughter  of  Floris,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  &ic.  &c.  (whose 
Uncle  was  Duke  of  Brabant),  was  about  42  years  of  age,  and  on  the 
Good-Fjiday,  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  was  delivered  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-Jive  children,  all  of  whom  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  their 
birth,  the  boys  were  called  John,  and  the  girls  Elizabeth,  (all  of  whom 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  mother),  and  the  mother  and  child- 
ren died  on  the  very  same  day  they  were  born,  and  were  buried  in  the 
Holy  Church  of  Loosduyn.  The  occasion  of  this  very  miiaculous 
birth  was  an  old  beggar-woman,  who  happened  to  solicit  alms  of  tho 
Countess  as  she  was  passing.  This  woman  had  two  children  in  her 
arms,  which  she  said  were  twins,  and  declared  that  she  was  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  home  with  them.  'You  wicked  impostor,'  said  the 
enraged  Countess,  '  begone,  it  is  impossible.'  The  Countess  was  about 
to  have  her  punished  ;  and  as  the  beggar  (being  disturbed  in  her  mind) 
turned  away,  she  wished  that  the  Countess  might  have  at  one  birth 
(and  who  was  then  enceinte)  as  many  children  as  there  were  days  in 
the  5'ear.  To  prove  this,  there  are  the  old  memorials  and  manuscripts 
at  Utrecht.     May  God  for  ever  be  praised  and  glorified.     Amen." 

I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  at  Utrecht  or  Loosduyn  that  the 
effigies  of  the  children  are  preserved.  The  Latin  is  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  the  Dutch  manuscript. — The  Mirror,  April,  1828. 

Further  Particulars,  and  Origin  of  the  Guelphs. — Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Hague  : — 

"  On  the  20th  of  March,  1748,  a  friend  took  me  to  Loosdein,  five 
miles  from  the  Hague,  to  view  the  two  brass  basins,  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded that  365  children,  born  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Henneberg, 
at  one  birth,  were  baptized.  Accordingly,  when  we  entered  the 
church,  I  saw  a  long  inscription  on  the  wall,  giving  the  following  ac- 
count. That  the  said  Countess,  in  1276.  having  upbraided  a  poor 
woman  with  twins  in  her  arms,  as  unchaste,  insinuating  that  one  man 
could  not  get  both  at  once,  so  provoked  the  honest  woman,  that  sho 
wished  her  Ladyship,  then  with  child,  might  bring  forth  as  many 
children  at  a  birth  as  there  are  days  in  a  year.  And  this  wish,  or 
rather  curse,  says  the  inscription,  was  fulfilled  upon  the  uncharitable 
Margaret,  who  was  delivered  of  365  children,  who  were  all  baptized 
by  Guido,  Suffragan  of  Utrecht,  the  males  being  named  John,  and  the 
females  Elizabeth ;  and  they,  and  their  mother,  all  died  the  same 
day.     I  also  saw  the  two  brass  basins,  with  this  distich  under  them  : — 

En  tibi  monstrosum  nimis  et  memorabile  factum, 
Quale  nee  a  mundi  conditione  datum. 

"  I  know  that  a  modem  writer  has  treated  all  this  narrative  with 
contempt,  and  declares  against  the  histories  of  that  age.  But  we  have 
a  similar  example  in  Germentrude,  Countess  of  Altorf,  in  Swabia, 
from  whom  our  present  Royal  Family  are  lineally  descended  in  the 
male  line.  Historians  of  undoubted  credit  record,  that  this  Countess, 
having  accused  a  poor  woman  of  adultery,  and  caused  her  to  be  punish- 
ed for  having  twelve  children  at  a  birth,  was  herself  soon  after  de- 
livered of  twelve  sons.  Her  husband.  Count  Isenberg,  being  then  ab- 
sent, she,  in  order  to  avoid  the  like  aspersion  she  had  unjustly  thrown 
upon  the  poor  woman,  caused  the  midwife  to  carry  out,  and  kill  eleven 
of  them.     But  the  Count  meeting  with  her  before  she  coald  execute 
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this  order,  asked  the  midwife  what  she  carried  in  her  apron  ?  and,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  bare  answer,  Woelpen,  i.  e.  whelps,  or  puppies, 
insisted  to  see  them.  Upon  which  she  confessed  the  whole  affair ; 
and  the  Count,  injoining  her  to  secrecy,  put  them  all  to  nurse.  They 
grew  up,  and  at  six  years  old,  were,  by  his  command,  brought  out  and 
presented,  all  in  one  uniform  dress,  to  him  and  his  Countess,  before 
the  relations  on  both  sides,  invited  on  that  occasion  to  a  feast.  There 
the  Countess  acknowledged  her  fault,  and  the  Count  pardoned  her  ; 
but  in  remembrance  of  their  accidental  preservation,  he  gave  them  the 
name  of  Guelphs.  From  the  eldest  of  these  descended  Henry  Guelph, 
Count  of  Altorf,  created  Duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  II. 
— Old  Scots  Magazine,  April,  17^8. 

Extraordinary  Nuniber  of  Children, — The  following  extraordinary, 
yet  well-attested  fact,  is  copied  from  Brand's  "  History  of  Newcastle," 
lately  published.  The  fsict  is  mentioned  and  corroborated  by  a  quo- 
tation from  an  Harleian  MS.,  No.  980-S7.  A  weaver  in  Scotland 
had,  by  one  wife,  a  Scotch  woman,  sixty-two  children,  all  living  till 
they  were  baptized ;  of  whom  four  daughters  only  lived  to  be  women, 
but  forty-six  sons  attained  to  man's  estate. 

In  1630,  Joseph  Delavel,  Esq.  of  Northumberland,  rode  thirty  miles 
beyond  Edinburgh  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  account,  when 
he  found  the  man  and  woman  both  living,  but  at  that  time  had  no 
children  abiding  with  them  ;  Sir  John  Bowes  and  three  other  gentle- 
men having,  at  different  periods,  taken  each  ten,  in  order  to  bring 
them  up,  the  rest  also  being  disposed  of.  Three  or  four  of  them  were 
at  that  period  (1630)  at  Newcastle. — European  Magazine,  Dec.  3  786. 

Glasgow.  E.  C. 


THE  VALLOWED  RENT  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  DUNSE. 

1634. 

The  Laird  of  Aytone,                 .  .                     £4116  0.5  04 

The  Laird  of  Wadderburne,                  .  .             1620  08  04 

Jo.  Home  of  Manderstone,             .  .                     1000  00  00 

Laird  Dunse  in  Grevvelldyks,                  .  .                 0275  00  00 

Laird  Manderston's  Relict,                .  .                 0110  00  00 

Laird  of  Longtone,                 .  .                         0577  10  00 

Mistres  Worshett  for  Cakelaw,         .  .                     0275  00  00 

Pa.  Monelaws,                     .  .                         0120  11  00 

Linthill,              ....  0206  17  06 

Pa.  Home  for  Caidsheill,                 .  .                    0107  05  00 

Caidcleuch,                 .                     .  .                  0110  00  00 

Mr  Samwell  Sinklair's  airs,                 :  .                0016  10  00 

Ellspeth  Home  in  Dunse,                 .  .                  0062  12  04 

Alex.  Gaitts,            .                    .  .                      0083  10  00 

Cudbei-t  Curre,                 .                     .  .                0082  10  00 

Pa.  Rucheid,                 .                     .  .                   0024  14  00 

Sir  Jo.  Home  of  Crumstone,                 .  .                 1720  19  00 

Laiid  of  Stensone,                 .  .                      0272  05  00 

Rob.  Duglas  of  Winsheill,             .  .                 0115  10  00 

Laird  of  Burnhoossis,                 .  .                         0292  01  00 

Laird  of  Cnmlidge,                      .  .                      0352  00  00 
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Go.  Home  of  Craraicruk,                 .                        .  0110  UO  00 

Jo.  Home  of  Nenware,  wt.  £8,  5s.  Od.  in  Grinlaw,  .         0148  00  00 

Laird  of  Cockburne,                .                 .                 .  0933  19  08 

AUexr.  Pollwurt,           ....  0022  00  00 

Cudbert  Darlling,                   .                  .                  .  0022  00  00 

Go.  Stoirie  of  Ellfsholl,                .                 .  •         0082  10  00 

Laird  of  Blackater,               .                 .                 .  0701  05  00 


The  Sume  of  the  totall  ia  13561  03  02 


ROBERT  PATERSON  alias  OLD  MORTALITY. 

The  genius  of  Scott  pours  radiance  for  "  all  time"'  over  the  '  haly' 
wanderings  of  Robert  Paterson  alias  Old  IMortality.  Leaf-giving  spring 
and  red-tinting  summer ;  leaf-taking  autumn  and  chill-shivering  win- 
ter, have  each  their  pilgrims  from  all  lands  to  the  various  haunts  of  a 
poor  beggar,  who  departed  this  life  by  a  road-side  !  Passing  "  idlesse'' 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  scenes  near  Dumfries,  associated 
with  Robert  Paterson  alias  Old  Mortality.     These  are  my  notes : — 

I. DaLGAKNOCK  "   KiKKYARD." 

The  Gods  acre  of  the  suppressed  parish  of  Dalgarno,  or  Dalgarnock, 
is  one  of  peerless  beauty,  i.e.  the  situation.  The  '  kirk'  is  '  gane,'  and 
the  '  wa's'  of  the  little  '  kirkyard'  are  thick  with  the  '  briar  and 
bramble.'  On  the  26th  August,  1848,  the  '  hip'  and  the  '  hyndberry,' 
i.e.  the  native  rasp,  were  gleaming  there  '  hither  and  thither,'  and  the 
firs  were  shedding  their  mailed  cones,  and  the  hazels  their  nuts  in 
'  twos  and  threes.'  The  kirkyard  is  surrounded  with  firs,  hazels, 
maples,  &c.  &c.  The  Xith  is  seen  in  '  glints'  through  the  trees. 
The  pilgrim  has  to  '  speel'  the  gate,  as  there  is  no  one  near.  Here 
'  Old  Mortality'  and  his  '  yad'  were  more  than  '  ance.'  Here  (of 
course)  are  a  few  of  the  graves  of  the  Remnant.  The  moss  was  trail- 
ing over  the  '  headstanes,'  yet  these  are  the  rude  epitaphs  with  all  the 
associations  of  '  Old  Mortality'  clinging  to  them.  They  are  verbatim 
et  literatim.  The  first,  near  to  the  gate  (left  hand),  is  a  plain  '  head- 
stane,'  and  without  the  usual  death's-head  and  cross-bones, — sand- 
glass with  wings, — scythe,  &c.  &c.  Placed  in  a  group  of  beautiful 
'  throoch-stanes,'  i.e.  the  large  flat  stones  on  pillars,  it  is  a  very  touch- 
ing memorial.  These  '  throoch-stanes'  are  to  the  Harknesses  of  Mit- 
chelslacks,  (1813-26).  Dr  Harkness,  (1836).  Lieutenant  George  M. 
Harkness,  61st  Regiment,  (1837) ;  and  a  Walter  Harkness  (1834)  of 
Shateauguier,  Canada,  North  America,  all  of  the  family  of  the  mar- 
tyr. Let  m.e  hope  that  these  Harknesses  held,  and  that  the  present 
VOL.  I,  8 
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representatives  of  the  family  hold  the  memory  of  the  martyr, '  Thomas 
Harkness,'  as  a  "  thing  of  price." 

1.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Thomas  Harkness  who 
Departed  this  Life  June  3th 
1756  aged  71  who  was 
Son  to  Thomas  Harkness 
who  suflfered  myrter 
dum  in  the  time  of  [the] 
leat  Persecution  for  the 
intrist  of  Jesus  Christ 

Line  third  is  June  3th,  i.e.  '  th'  not  '  d,'  and  there  is  apparently 

no  obliteration.     The  next  is  a  Harkness  likewise.     This  is  one  of 

the  '  lairs'  of  the  Harknesses  of  Holestain  and  Haprig. 

2.  Here  Lyes  the  body  of  James 
Harkness  in  Locherben  who 
died  6th  Deer.  1763,  aged  72  yeara 
Belo  this  stone  this  dust  doth  ly 

who  indured  28  years 
persecution  by  tirrany 
Did  him  persue  with  eho  &  cry 
through  many  a  lonsome  place 
at  last  by  C layers  he  was  tane 

Sentenced  for  to  dy 
But .  God  who  for  his  Soul  took  care 

did  him  from  prison  bring 
Because  no  other  caus  they  had 

but  that  he  could  not  give  up 
with  Christ  his  Glorious  King 
and  swear  aUigence  to  the  beast 
the  duke  of  York  finean.  [finding]  ? 
In  spite  of  all  there  hellish  rag© 
a  natirel  death  he  died 
in  full  assurance  of  his  rest 
with  Christ  etemaly. 

No.  3  is  a  few  steps  from  the  Harknesses. 

3.  HERE  •  LYETH  •  THE  •  CORPS  •  OF 
WILlEM  •  PATERSOxV-  IX  ■  KIRKL 
AND  •  HED  •  "WHO  •  DEPARTED  •  THIS 
LIFE  •  THE  •  5  •  Day  •  of  •  Febyarie 
1681  •  His  •  AGE  •  72  •  rears 
HERE  •  LYETH  •  ALSO  •  HIS  •  SPovs 
MEREX  •  GUChrist  and  also 
James  Paterson  his  Son  who 
Lived  in  Kirkland  HEAD  who 
Depar[t]ed  This  Life  THE  28  of 
NOVEMBER  1740  aged  78 
Years.     Also  Hellen  Brece 
His  Spoues  who  Dyed  iune  19 
17'15  aged  63  years. 

Robert  Paterson,  alias  Old  Mortality,  was  a  native  of  the  village 
of  Closebum,  two  miles  or  so  from  this  '  kirkyard.'  Query  ?  Is  this 
William  Paterson  an  ancestor  of  Old  Mortality.  The  letters  are  the 
quaint  capitals,  interspersed  irregularly  with  italics,  peculiar  to  the 
stones  erected  or  repaired  by  Old  Mortality.  No.  3  is  a  'throoch- 
stane.' 

4.  Here  Lyeth 

Mungo  Gilchrist  in  holm  who  Died  March  the  1st  1643  his 
age  95  Also  Marion  Miligon  his  spouse  who  Departed  this  Life 
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uovr.  1st  1655 

her  age  85     Also  Mango  Cilcistin  holm  of  Dalgarno 

who  died  febr.  1727 

aged  81  years     Also  janet  Ker  his  spouse  who  died  in 

holm  febr 

1739  aged  89  years 

Next  to  this,  which  is  a  '  throoch-stane,'  there  is  another  '  throoch- 
stane,'  with  leaves  twisted  in  sculpture  round  the  edges,  and  two 
female  (?)  figures  swirled  away  tail-wise  like  mermaids.  The  united 
ages  of  No.  4  make  350  years. 

The  '  kirkyard'  of  Dalgarno,  or  Dalgarnock,  is  still  used  as  such, 
for  while  I  was  tracing  No.  4,  the  gravedigger  came  in  to  prepare  the 
grave  of  a  '  lassie,'  as  he  said,  '  the  pride  o"  the  kintra  side.'  There 
are  various  new  stones.  A  pillar  to  the  memory  of  John  Sindie,  and 
a  square  cell-like  place,  rank  with  nettles  and  ferns,  within  which 
rests  Sir  Charles  Monteath,  Bart,  of  Closeburn,  and  the  ancestors  of 
the  Monteaths.  There  is  a  '  droll'  figure  to  the  memory  of  the  "  truly 
pious  Mr  Gilchrist,  schoolmaster,  1778,"  and  an  efiigy  of  Eve,  (stand- 
ing on  a  sand-glass,)  ere  the  fig-leaves  were  sewn  together,  holding  a 
Bible,  with  '  shears'  or  scissors  in  the  right  and  left  hand  respectively. 
No  doubt  an  allegory,  if  we  could  see  it.  Is  it,  '  the  wicked  shall  be 
cut  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  ?'  Dalgarnock  is  introduced  by  Bums  in  the 
admirable  song  of  "  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen." 
Thus,  "  I  gaed  to  the  tryste  [fair  or  market]  o'  Dalgarnock."  Mr  George 
Thomson  objected  to  Dalgarnock  as  well  as  to  Gateslack  in  verse  4  ; 
Burns  replied,  "  Gateslack  is  the  name  of  a  particular  place,  a  kind  of 
passage  up  among  the  Lowther  Hills,  on  the  confines  of  this  county. 
Dalgarnock  is  also  the  name  of  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Nith,  where 
are  still  (1795-6)  a  ruined  church  and  a  burial-ground.  However, 
let  the  first  line  run,  '  He  up  the  lang  loan,'  "  &c.  Dr  Currie  remarks, 
"  It  is  always  a  pity  to  throw  out  anything  that  gives  locality  to  our 
poet's  verses." 

Leaving  Dalgarnock  '  kirkyard'  by  what  is  called  a  '  bridle-road,' 
winding  through  the  farm  known  as  the  '  Sett,'  the  pilgrim  would  do 
well  to  cross  the  great  road  (as  I  did)  for  '  Cree-hope  or  Creek-hopo 
Linn,'  the  refuge  of  the  Covenanters,  or  '  Blue-bannets,'  as  a  vener- 
able grannie  I  met  designated  them.  Creehope  Linn  was  one  of  the 
'  lonsorae  places'  of  epitaph  No.  2.  The  walks  in  the  glen  are  very 
delightful,  and  the  head,  where  the  '  burn'*  toils  through  rocks  and 
rifted  trunks,  is  a  miniature  of  horror  for  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rosa. 
There  is  an  arch  worn  by  the  water  under  which  the  pilgrim  walks ;  the 
view  from  this  is  the  view  of  the  guide-books.  However,  1  prefer  striding 
the  chasm  or  gulley,  and  looking  down  the  glen.  The  tints  of  autumn 
were  on  the  trees  when  I  was  there,  and  the  effect  of  the  contrasting 


*  Bnrn,  i.e.  in   suininer;   in    winter  it   may  merit   the    icinie   of  'liver,'  the 
river  Cree. 
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shades  was  as  the  '  thing  of  beauty'  to  Keats,  a  '  joy.'  Dalgarnock 
'  kirkyard,'  and  Creehope  Linn  1  embraced  with  ease  in  a  pony  trip 
of  one  day  from  Dumfries.* 

2.  Ikongeay.     Grave  and  Home  of  '  Jeame  Deans.' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  '  kirk'  of  Irongray,  there  is  a  hill  Mith 

a  grove  of  oaks,  hazels,  and  wild  apples,  within  which  is  the  grave  of 

two  Covenanters,  protected  with  a  neat  rail  and  pillars. 

5.  HERE  •  LYES  EDWARD  GO 
RDON  AXD • ALEXANDER 
McCUBINE,  MARTYRES. 
HANGED.  WITHOUT 
LAW.  BY  LAGG  AND  CAP 
BRUCE  FOR  ADHEREING 
TO  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 
CHRIST'S  KINGLY  GOVE- 
RMENT  IN  HIS  HOUS : 
AND: THE  COVENANTED 
WORK  OF  REFORMATION 

AGAINST  :  TYRANNY, 

PERJURY  AND  PRELACY 

REV  :  12  :  11  MAR  ■  3  :  1685 
AS  LAGG  AND  BLOODIE 
BRUCE  COMMAND 
WE  WERE  HUNG  UP  BY 
HELLISH  HAND: 
AND  THUS  THER  FURIO- 
US RAGE  TO  STAY 
A^  E  DYI'D  NEAR  KIRK- 
OF  IRON-GRAY: 
HERE  NOW  IN  PEACE 
SWEET  REST  WE  TAKE 
ONCE  MURDER  D  FOR 
RELIGEONS  SAKE 

No.  5  is  the  '  throoch-stane'  which  Old  Mortality  is  renewing  in 
Currie's  truthful  sculpture  of  Old  Jlortality  and  his  horse,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Dumfries  and  Maxwelton  Observatory. 

Returned  to  the  kirkyard  of  Irongray,  to  the  grave  of  Helen 
"Walker  alias  Jeanie  Deans.  The  sarcophagus  (a  very  neat  one,)  was 
placed  over  her  remains  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott.  'Tis  a  pity  it  is  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  rail.  The  Smiths  and  the  Thomsons,  and 
the  '  fry'  of  would-be  memorables  have  scrawled  their  rickety  names 
over  it,  and  the  foundoAion  having  sunk  a  little  it  leans  to  the  side. 
The  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  is  covered  with  moss  and  thistles.  I 
have  preserved,  as  memorials  for  a  friend  in  America,  roots  of  theblue- 

*  Returning,  the  pilgrim  should  halt  at  Broomhill  Inn,  where  erst  Bums 
and  Bacon  "  cracket  an'  sang,"  aud  remarkable  as  the  inn  •where  Bums  was 
■when  the  '  puir'  soldier  was  called  in,  the  hero  of  one  of  Burns'  most  exquisite 
lyrics,  "the  puir  but  honest  sodger."  See  Works.  The  pilgrim  should  'halt' 
likewise  at  Blackwood,  where  a  clump  of  yews,  near  the  mansion,  marks  the 
birth-place  of  Allan  Cunningham.  1  returned  to  Dumfries,  not  by  Ellisland, 
Burns'  farm,  which  may  be  visited  going  to  Dalgarnock,  but  by  Dalswinton, 
where  I  was  kindly  shewn,  by  relatives  of  Allan  Cunningham  at  Sandbeds,  the 
lake  of  the  first  steam-boat  experiment,  &c.  &c.  Thanks  to  this  bye-trip,  I 
uained  an  introduction  to  the  venerable  and  venerated  sister  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. Jiike  her  firm,  kind,  high-hearted  brother,  she  is  full  of  soul,  and  has  not 
a  little  ut  his  pawkie  humour. 
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beli  and  fox-glove.  They  sprung  from  a  chink  of  the  pillars.  A  hour- 
tree  flings  its  shadow  over  the  grave,  (two  or  three  yards  from  it,)  but 
alas  !  the  relic-takers  are  rapidly  demolishing  it.  This  is  the  inscnp- 
tion  from  the  pen  of  Scott. 

This  stone  was  erected 

By  the  Author  of  Waverley 

To  the  Memory 

of 

HELEN  WALKER 

Who  died  in  the  year  of  God  1791 

This   humble  individual 

Practised  in  real  life 

The  Virtues 

With  which  fiction  has  invested 

The  Imaginary  character  of 

Jeanie'  Deans 

Refusing  the  slightest  Departure 

From  veracity 

Even  to  save  the  life  of  a  Sister 

(She  nevertheless  shewed  her 

Kindness  and  fortitude 

In  rescuing  her 

from  the  Severity  of  the  Law 

at  the  expense  of  Personal  exertions 

which  the  time  rendered  as  difficult 

as  the  ilotive  was  laudable 


Respect  the  Grave  of  Poverty 

When  combined  with  love  of  Truth 

and  dear  affection. 

Who  would  refuse  amen  I  to  this,  '  respect  the  grave.' 
Finding  that  the  "  bloodie  Lagg,"  alias  Grierson  of  Lagg,  rested  in 
the  desei-ted  '  kirk  yard'  of  Dunscore,  I  '  waded'  the  Cairn  with  my 
pony  '  Betsy'  towards  it.  This  saves  a  '  round-a-bout'  of  several 
miles.  First,  however,  I  must  speak  of  the  home  of  '  Jeanie  Deans,' 
or  rather  the  site  of  it,  in  the  group  of  cot-houses  appertaining  to  the 
fai'm  of  Cluden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cairn  or  Cluden,  that  Cairn  down 
which  came  floating  the  "  gude  bay  mare,"  Peg  Nicholson  of  Bums 
and  Nicol. — See  Songs.  The  '  oldest  inhabitant'  pointed  out  the  site  ; 
it  is  now  a  '  kail-yard,'  and  a  '  tourock'  of  stones  mark  it  out.  The 
site  was  distinguished  for  my  guide  by  the  laird,  i.e.  the  farmer  of 
Cluden,  (John  Walker,  now  dead)  who  laid  '  Jeanie  Deans'  in  her 
grave.  By  the  way,  he  said  the  sarcophagus  of  Scott  was  not  in  the 
exact  spot,  it  was  a  very  little  nearer  the  '  kirk'  door.  I  fruitlessly 
strove  to  trace  the  present  representatives  of  '  Jeanie  Deans.'  Clu- 
den is  about  three  miles  or  so  from  Dumfries.  Go  now  to  Dunscore 
'  kirkyard'  on  a  slope  of  a  hill,  nearly  opposite  EUisland,*  but  hidden 


•  I  should  liave  reminded  the  pilgrim  in  my  previous  note,  that  the  "  brooniy 
brae"  where  Burns  was  striding  along  when  Mrs  Burns  interrupted  liim  while 
composing  '  Tam  o'Shanter,'  is  shewn  at  EUisland.  Burns'  diamond  has  traced 
'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  parlour. 
Slime  unhallowed  hand  has  erased  the  poet's  "  man"  and  substituted  "  woman." 
Friars  Carse,  scene  of  the  '  Whistle,'  and  the  ruins  of  the  Hermitage,  are  in  the 
iininediate  virinitv. 
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from  the  view  of  the  public  road.  Dunscore  '  kirkyard'  is  sur- 
rounded with  firs,  maples,  ashes,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  grass  of  the  few 
mounds  (26th  August  1848,)  was  sprinkled  with  gowans.  The  '  kirk' 
is  '  gane,'  removed  several  miles.  However,  'tis  a  sweet  '  lown'  spot. 
The  last  '  hame'  of  Grierson  of  Lagg  is  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Once 
apparently  a  family-vault,  it  is  now  an  utter  ruin.  The  nettle,  docken, 
burr,  &c.  &c.,  ramp  over  it,  and  the  place  '  stinks'  with  unseemly  de- 
posits.    There  is  no  epitaph,  only  the  following  initials. 

S  16  6        D 
WG  NM 

I  cannot  assign  the  date,  the  third  numeral  is  worn  away,  but  it 
evidently  has  been  a  numeral.  There  are  three  '  anvils'  under  the 
date.  The  Griersons  of  Rockhill  represent  the  persecutor.  Riddell 
of  Friars  Carse,  the  friend  of  Bums,  is  interred  in  this  '  kirkyard.' 

TO  the  MEMORY 

of 

ROBERT  RIDDELL  ESQ 

of 

GLEXRIDDELL 

Who  departed  this  Life 

On  the  21st  of  Aprile 

179i 

In  the  38th  Year 

Of  his  Age. 

3.  St  Michael's  '  Kirkyard,'  Dumfries, 

Mr  John  M'Diarmid,  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Coimer,  Dumfries,  has 

made  St  Michael's  "  his  own"  by  the  interesting  descriptions  of  its 
many  tombs,  from  Burns'  mausoleum*  to  the  '  unwitting  and  unwot 
of.'  However,  as  I  have  been  following  the  track  of  Old  Mortality, 
I  cannot  '  skip'  the  graves  of  the  Covenanters  of  St  Michael's ;  they 
have  been  replaced  by  a  great  gray-granite  hybrid  between  a  pyramid 
and  obelisk. 

6.  [H]ere  lyes  "William  [On  the  Reverse.] 

[Y]Velsh  Pentland  Stay  •  Passenger  •  Read 

Martyr,  for  his  Here  iiiterr'd  doth  ly 

adhereing  to  the  a  Witness  'gainst  Poor 

Word  of  God  and  Scotlands  Perjury 

appearing  for  Whose  head  once  fix'd  up 

Christ's  Kingly  on  the  Bridge-Port  stood 

Government  in  hi?  Proclaiming  vengeance 

house  and  the  co-  for  his  Guiltles  Blood, 

venanted  Work 
of  Reformation : 
against  Perjury 
and  Prelacie  exe 
cute  Janr  2: 
1667  :  Rev  :  12. 11 


*  Let  me  put  in  one  word  here  as  to  Burns's  mausoleum.  The  weather  is 
rapidly  wearing  away  Turner  or  Turnerelli'b  ludicrous  representation  of  '  Coila 
and  the  Bard.'  The  hand  of  the  poet  and  part  of  the  plough  is  "  eaten  out." 
Query?    If  tliese  sculptures,  nathless  the  l.-inghtcr  <>f  ali  "liu  visit  the  niauso- 
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7.  Here  lyes  AVilJiam 
Grierson  Pentland 
Martyr  For  His 
Adhering  to  the 
Word  of  God  and 
appearing  for  Chri 

'  r,  CLIE  Cc 

— ■  n  His  House :  And 

Covenanted  wo 

**  e  •  Reformation  :  A 
Gainst  Perjury  •  And 
Prelacy  Executed 
Janr  2  :  1667  Rev  :  12,  II 

8.  Here  lyes  James 
Kirk  a  Martyr 
Shot  Dead  vpon 
the  Sands  of  Dr 
umfreis  :  for  his 
Adhereing  to  the 
Word  of  God  -  Chr 
ists  Kingly  Gove- 
rmeut  in  his  ho 
use  and  the  Cov- 
enanted work  of 
Reformation  •  Ag 
ainst  Tiranie, 
Perjurie  :  and  Pr 
elacie  •  1685  rev, 
12.  11.  Mar. 

In  these  days  of  novel-spinning,  and  rhymes  ad  nauseam,  cannot  a 
little  tome  be  devoted  to  the  "  Graves  of  the  Covenanters?"  They 
are  "  going  the  way  of  all  things,"  and  their  epitaphs  should  be  rescued. 
If  voluntary  pilgrims  offered  not,  a  letter,  explaining  the  scheme,  to 
every  parish  minister  in  Scotland,  might  furnish  the  materials.  Ho- 
nour !  to  the  sleepers  in  these  nooks.  Honour  !  to  '  those'  under  the 
cairns  and  the  '  green'  mounds  of  the  heaths.     Fai'ewell ! 

Falkirk,  1848.  A.  B.  G. 


[On  the  Reverse.] 
Under  this  stone  Lo  Here 
Doth  ly 

Dust  sacrificd  to  Tyrany 
Yet  Precious  in  Immanueles 
Sight 

Since  Martyr'd  for  his 
Kinglie  Right: 
AVhen  He  Condemns 
These   •   Hellich  Druges  : 
By  suffrage  Saints 
Shall  Judge  The  Judges 


[On  the  Reverse.] 
Bv  bloody  Bruce  and  wretched 
Wright 
I  lost  my  Life  :  in  great  despight 
Shot  dead  without  The  Time 
to  try  • 

And  fitt  me  for  Eternity. 
a  Witness  of  Prelatick  Rage 
as  ever  was  in  Anie  age. 


AN  EPISODE  TO  THE  «  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MON- 
TROSE." 

Mr  Napier,  in  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,"  has  not  only 
satisfactorily  explained  certain  rather  dubious  points  in  the  character 
of  the  gallant  though  unfortunate  Marquis,  but  conferred  a  lasting 
obligation  on  the  historical  and  antiquarian  world,  by  the  various  in- 
teresting documents  brought  to  light  from  the  charter  chests  of  the 
illustrious  families  of  Napier  and  Montrose.  Much  has  been  done  by 
our  literary  and  antiquarian  clubs,  in  aid  of  the  historian  and  genea- 


leum,  are  to  be  retained,  surely  they  should  be  protected  from  the  weather, — 
say  by  stained  glass  doors  or  windows  in  the  sides  now  open.  But  the  where- 
with^ might  be  had  to  employ  the  genius  of  Steel  or  Fillans  on  a  Lust  to  dis- 
place Turner  or  Turnerelli's  Coila.  The  mausoleum,  in  itself  'good,'  is  ruined 
by  Turner's  sculpture.  The  proverb  is,  a  '•  rough  husk  and  a  fair  kernel."  Here 
a'fair  husk  and  a  gruesome  kernel. 
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logist,  by  the  printing  of  charters,  and  rare  and  curious  manuscripts  ; 
but  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  wide  field  remains 
unexplored  in  the  charter-chests  of  the  more  ancient  of  our  nobility, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  our  burghs,  and  the  presbytery,  session,  and 
other  local  records. 

In  the  course  of  certain  recent  researches  we  had  occasion  to  make 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  we  took  pretty  ample  notes  of  what  seemed 
interesting  or  curious,  and  from  these  we  propose  selecting  a  few  facts 
illustrative  of  the  "  Times  of  INIontrose  "  in  that  county — a  period  of 
the  national  history  which  has  not  yet  been  impartially  studied,  and 
to  which  full  justice  is  not  likely  to  be  done  until  more  of  the  charter 
chests  of  those  influential  families  who  took  part  in  the  great  civil 
struggle  are  unlocked,  and  until  we  have  outlived  those  religious  pre- 
judices which  clerical  historians  and  clerical  instructors  have  instilled 
into  the  people.  Our  symp&thiea  have  been  so  much  tutored  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  covenanting  forefathers,  during  what  is  called  "  the 
Second  Reformation,"'  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  those  ante- 
cedent considerations  of  right  and  wrong  which  led  to  the  ultimate 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family — for  whom  so  many  men 
fought  and  suftered  in  their  own  and  foreign  lands.  Amongst  these, 
the  heroic  but  devoted  Marquis  of  Montrose  stands  forward  as  the 
most  distinguished, 

After  the  victory  of  Kilsyth,  fought  on  the  15th  August,  1G45, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  placed  the  whole  of  Scotland  for  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  Montrose,  Mr  Xapier  states  that  "  Cassillis,  Eglin- 
ton  and  Glencairn  were  understood  to  be  collecting  forces  in  the  wes- 
tern shires,  as  well  as  in  the  towns  of  Ayr  and  Irvine.  To  repress 
these  movements  he  despatched  Macdonald  and  Dnimmond  of  Bal- 
loch,  with  a  strong  party,  who  encountered  not  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion. Gleucaim  and  Casssillis  fled  to  Ireland,  and  Ai-gyle,  Lanerick, 
and  Lindsay  to  Berwick."  The  counties  of  "  Renfrew  and  Ayr  had 
previously  sent  deputations  deprecating  his  wrath,  and  imputing  to 
the  agitation  of  their  clergymen  all  their  sins  of  rebellion.  Montrose 
accepted  their  apology,  took  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  dismissed 
them  as  friends.  He  had  instructed  Macdonald  and  Drummond  to 
exact  submission  from  every  one  in  that  seditious  quarter ;  but  so  far 
from  meeting  rebels,  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were  making  pro- 
gress through  the  most  loyal  district  in  Scotland."  There  is  here  a 
jumbling  of  truth  and  error.  ]Mr  Xapier  has  adhered  too  literally  to 
the  statement  of  Dr  "Wishart.  Cassillis  and  Eglinton  had  been  with 
the  Scots  anny  in  England,  where  were  the  flowei'  of  the  soldiery.  It 
seems  probable,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  they 
returned  temporarily  to  their  estates  on  the  advance  of  Montrose. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  county  of  Ayr  sent  any  deputation,  "  de- 
precating '  the  wrath  of  Montrose.  Xo  notice  of  such  a  thing  occurs 
in  the  county  records,  nor  yet  in  the  minutes  of  Presbytery,  where  it 
is  certain  to  have  been  particularly  alluded  to  had  such  a  thing  taken 
place.  The  Church  was  most  resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  all  who 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  favour  the  royal  cause,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  who  ventured  to  promote  it.  In  compliance  with  an  order 
of  a  committee  of  the  Genei'al  Assembly,  the  following  list  of  '•  dis- 
afiected  persons  "  was  given  in  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  indication,  however,  of  any  formal  deputation  from 
the  county  or  burgh  of  Ayr.  The  parties  acted  individually,  and 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  mainly  by  a  feeling  of  loyalty.  "  The 
Laird  of  Craigie,  elder,"  and  several  others,  were  well  kjiow ii  rovalists. 
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William  Livingstone.  The  Laird  of  Drongan. 

John  Kennedy,  )  Sons  to  the  Laird      Boniton,  and  Affleck,  Shilloch. 

Hew  Kennedy,  J     of  Blairquhan.       Drumroch. 

Garrihorne.  The  Laird  of  Capringtoun. 

James  Muir,  Blairstoun.  George  Campbell  of  Bridgend. 

Ardraillan,  younger.  John  Kerr  in  Auchinweek. 

Kilkerran,  elder.  John  Mitchell  in  Tarboltoun. 

Symon  Fergusone,  his  sone.  The  Laird  of  Craigie,  elder. 

Richard  Sloss,  \  *  . ,  The  Laird  of  Girvanmains. 

George  Grier,   j     ^''  Burnbank,  younger. 

Auchincorse.  Duclog,  younger. 

Thomas  M'Connall,  Dailly.  John  Wallace  in  Symington. 

The  main  body  of  Montrose's  army  remained  at  Hamilton,  but 
M'Donald  (Alaster  M'Donald,  or  M'Coll,  a  nephew  of  M'Donald  of 
the  Isles)  proceeded  as  far  as  Kilmarnock,  where  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters— receiving  the  congratulations  of  all  who  were  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  Charles,  and  sending  out  parties  to  enforce  subjection, 
and  levy  fines  from  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The  following 
letter,  from  the  charter  chest  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  throws  no 
small  light  on  the  movements  of  M'Donald,  and  is  highly  interesting, 
as  supplying  information  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  We  copy  from 
the  original.  It  is  written  by  the  Laird  of  Lainshaw,  to  his  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  with  the  Scots  army  in 
England. 

"  My  Lord — 

"  I  Thoughte  good  to  acquainte  youre  Lordship  with  the  occur- 
rences heir  since  your  Lordship's  departoure :  Alexander  M'Donald 
came  to  Kilmarnocke  the  nixt  day  therafter  with  three  hundredth 
horse,  spoylling  and  plundering  the  countrey  untill  twesday,  at  what 
tyme  plundering  was  discharged.  The  gentlemen  of  this  shyre,  for 
the  most  pairt  that  was  in  the  countrey.  came  and  tooke  protectioune 
upon  thursday.  Colonell  Hay  sent  for  me,  professing  fi'eindship  to 
your  Lordship's  house,  and  desyred  me  that  I  would  deall  with  Alex- 
ander M'Donald,  General-major,  for  saving  of  your  Lordship's  houses 
and  lands,  by  giving  hym  ane  sowme  of  money.  I  told  him  I  hade 
no  warrand  from  your  Lordship,  nor  zett  from  your  sone,  to  dealle  in 
a  matter  of  such  consequence  ;  but  being  earnestly  desyred  by  some 
of  your  Lordship's  tennantes  to  enquyre  his  pryce,  and  to  draw  him 
to  his  lowest,  qlk.  they  promised  to  releive  me  of,  and  not  to  trowble 
your  Lordship  with  the  paymente  therof ;  which,  according  to  ther 
desyre,  I  did,  and  desyred  of  the  generall-major  that  he  would  give 
me  four  dayes  to  conveine  your  Lordship's  tennantes  and  wassalles  ; 
and  T  promised  befor  sunday  at  nighte  to  returne  him  ane  answer  by 
coming  my  selfe,  which  I  did,  and  all  of  your  Lordship's  tennantes 
and  vassalles  was  contente  to  draw  up  ane  band  for  my  reliefe,  befor 
Saturday  at  nighte.  But  the  generall-major  going  to  Lowdoun,  wher 
the  house  was  randered  upon  agreemente  of  Aught  thowsand  and  five 
hundredth  merkes  for  saving  of  the  ploundering  of  the  houses  and 
paroches  of  Lowdoune,  Galstoune,  and  Mauchlaine.  But  some  envy- 
ous  persoune  told  the  Generall-major,  whill  as  he  was  at  Lowdoune, 
that  I  intended  no  trew  dealling  wt.  hira,  but  hade  sente  avay  some 
gentlemen  to  my  Lord  ^Niarqueis  of  Montrose  for  ane  protectioune  to 
your  Lordship's  landcs,  and  so  to  prejudge  him  ;  which  in  trewth  was 
altogether  ane  false  reporte,  for  I  never  intended  to  pi-ejudge  the 
agreement.  Howsoever,  Hew  Montgomery,  in  Bowhouse,  wente  to 
my  Lord  Montros(\  at  the  desyre  of  some  other  frciiulos.  without  my 
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knowledge,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  my  Lord  Seatoune  his  meanes  ob- 
teaned  ane  protectioune,  wherof  this  is  the  coppie,  which  indeed  the 
meanest  gentleman  heir  would  not  accept  of.  Wherfor  the  Generall- 
major  came  from  Lowdoune  that  same  night  to  Eglintoune,  and  caused 
send  for  me ;  and  after  my  coming  did  accuse  me  of  my  intentioune 
of  wronging  of  him,  as  is  aforsaide :  and  after  I  hade  cleared  my  selfe, 
I  did  agree  with  him,  at  the  desyre  of  your  Lordship's  tennantes  and 
vassalles,  for  the  sowme  of  four  thowsand  merkes,  six  hundredth  ther- 
of  to  be  payed  presently,  and  three  thowsand  four  hundreth  merkes 
to  be  payed  the  last  of  this  moneth.  I  went  to  Ir^vin  presently,  and 
dely  vered  my  Band  to  him,  and  received  ane  Band  of  your  Lordship's 
tennantes  ;  and  therafter  the  receipt  of  my  Band  the  Generall- major 
did  remove  his  sowldioures  from  your  Lordship's  landes,  having  done 
no  harme  to  the  house,  and  no  greate  harme  to  your  Lordship's  landes, 
being  compared  with  otheres  in  the  countrey.  He  lykwyse  com- 
manded that  all  the  musquetes,  powlder.  Ball  and  match,  pikes  and 
launces  that  was  in  the  house  of  Eglintoune  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  Leaguer  on  the  Mononday  therafter.  Wherfor  I  went  to  the 
Leaguer  the  first  of  September,  hoping  to  find  favour  by  Colonell  Hay 
his  means,  for  not  delyvering  of  the  AmmOnitioune ;  which,  accord- 
ingly, as  I  expext,  I  fand  ;  for  in  trewth  Colonell  Hay  did  all  the  good 
he  could  in  any  thing  that  concerned  your  Lordship.  T  payed  the  sex 
hundreth  merkes ;  and  therafter,  being  infonned  by  William  Hoome 
that  your  Lordship's  tennantes  of  Eastwood  were  plundered,  and 
three  of  them  slaine,  I  wrotte  to  the  generall-major,  with  my  Sone, 
complaining  of  the  wrong  received.  He  returned  me  this  answer — 
that  it  was  done  befor  the  agreemente,  And  in  tyme  comin  ther  should 
be  no  Hanne  done  to  your  Lordship's  landes.  I  heare  that  ther  is  no 
greate  skaith  done  to  the  parke,  only  some  sheepe  and  some  yong 
staiges  caryed  avay,  which,  Indeed,  the  Generall-major  ofi"ered  to  cause 
delyver,  if  my  sone  would  affirme  that  these  staiges  was  your  Lord- 
ship's which  he  saw,  namely  ane  roned  Staige,  which  by  reasoune  he 
halde  not  seen  him  befor,  could  not  trewly  affirme  to  be  your  Lord- 
ship's. As  for  the  paroch  of  Egilsome,  they  hade  thi-ee  of  Montrose 
sowldiours,  which  they  maintained,  to  whom  they  gaive  ane  sowme  of 
money,  who  did  keepe  them  from  any  greate  harme.  I  have  Lykwyse 
written  to  my  Lady  Montgomery,  wha  is  now  in  Craigfergus,  acquaint- 
ing her  of  all  those  proceiding,  and  of  the  quyetnes  of  the  countrey 
heir,  desyring  her  returne  home,  which  I  feare  she  be  noc  able  to  doe 
befor  hir  delyvei-y.  Swa  hoping  to  see  your  Lordship  shortly,  I  Re- 
maine 

"  Your  Lordship's  freind  and  sen-ante, 

"  Xeill  Montgomerie, 
"  Off  Laingschaw." 
"  Langshaw,  the  13  of 
"  Sept.  1645." 

"  As  for  the  Laird  of  Rowallane,  whom  I  heare  is  with  your  Lord- 
ship, his  tennantes  did  agree  for  ane  thousand  merkes  for  his  landes, 
Crawfurdlandes,  and  Lochridges,  for  the  qlke,  by  reasoune  they  wanted 
money,  I  gave  my  Band  to  the  generall-major,  to  be  payed  at  Luks- 
masse  :  having  received  ther  band  for  my  releife.  As  for  the  Laiid 
of  Cunigharaheid,  his  freindes  did  agree  for  twelfe  hundreth  merkes, 
qlke  the  tennantes  has  reallie  paid.  Both  the  Laird  of  Cunighamheid 
and  Rowallaines  Landes  are  greatly  plundered,  to  the  worth  of  ten 
thowsande  poundes,  as  I  am  creditablie  informed.  As  for  the  towne 
of  Kilmarnockc,  I  think  it  vndone. 
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Such  is  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  Alaster 
Macdonald  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  commission :  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  it,  his  conduct  seems  by  no  means  so  bad  as  has  been  represent- 
ed. 

The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of   Ayr  supply  various  incidental 
particulars  of  this  eventful  period.     During  the  progress  of  hostilities 
in  the  north,  the  west  countrj-,  though  the  best  of  their  trained  men 
were  with  the  Scottish  array  in  England,  made  every  preparation  for 
defence ;  and  various  reinforcements  of  volunteers,  both  horse  and 
foot,  were  despatched   from  Ayrshire  to  the  Generals  of  the  Coven- 
ant.    On  the  17th  July,  IGio^about   a  month  pi-eceding  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth — the  Presbytery,  for  example,  appointed  "  Mr  James  Xes- 
myth  to  go  with  the  volunteers — horse  and  foot — on  their  expedition 
to  the  north."     He  was  "  appointed  for  twelve  days  only,  because  of 
his  being  only  lately  returned  from  service  with  the  anny  in  England." 
A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing all  its  available  strength,  under  which  general  committee  there 
were  parochial  associations,  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  particular  localities.     By  this  means  the  parishioners  were  mar- 
shalled into   sections,   with  captains   and  heutenants  chosen  by  the 
populai'  voice.     The  astounding  victory  of  Kilsyth,  however,  paralyzed 
the  volunteer  associations  for  a  time.     A  letter  from  Montrose,  urging 
the  gentry  of  Ayrshire  to  join  the  standard  of  the  King,  was  indus- 
triously circulated,  and  a  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Loudoun  Hill, 
where  Montrose  himself  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  friends.     Com- 
mittees  also  sat  in  Ayr,   and  the  principal  towns  of  the  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  disaflected.     At  length   the  volunteers 
from  the  several  parishes  ha^•ing  formed  a  junction,  marched  to  Xew- 
milns,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  rendezvous  of  the  "  malcontents," 
as  the  royalists  were  termed,  at  Loudoun  Hill,  but  the  movement  of 
Montrose  towards  the  south,  where  he  was  encountered,  and  his  army 
dispersed,  by  General  Leslie,  at  Philiphaugh,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 164:5,  rendered  their  farther  advance  unnecessary.     On  the  2-ith 
of  the  same  month,  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  ordered  a  day  of  "  thanks- 
giving for  the  victorie  obtained  by  Lieut. -General  David  Leslie  over 
the  public  enemie  of  the  Kingdom,  both  north  and  south,  on  Satur- 
day the  13th  of  September." 

In  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Church  Courts  against  the  "  dis- 
affected." the  foregoing  facts  are  fully  borne  out.  AVilliam  Living- 
stone of  Aird,  the  first  in  the  list  already  given,  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Presbytery,  "  confessed  being  with  the  publick 
enemie  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  Loudoun  Hill,  at  Cragr.  Holme  and 
at  Peibles.  What  he  did  was  not  for  the  advancement  of  James 
Grahame's  cause,  but  for  the  saving  of  himself,  his  wyfe  and  chil- 
dren." He  submitted  to  censure.  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan, 
younger,  "  confessed  that  he  supped  with  Alaster  INI'Donald  in  Kil- 
marnock accidentally  :  that  he  was  at  Loudoun  Hill ;  that  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Culzean,  at  his  house  in  the  Cove, 
sent  from  Montrose  to  him,  and  desired  the  Laird  to  be  secret,  but 
sought  not  his  oath  of  secrecie  ;  that  he  took  no  farther  paines  to 
draw  of  the  Laird  of  Culzean  with  him  ;  as  also  he  confessed  that 
he  went  to  Peibles  towards  Philiphaugh  and  returned."  Acknow- 
ledged his  error  and  submitted  to  censure.  The  Laird  of  Kilkerran, 
elder,  admitted  "  that  he  was  in  Kilmarnock  with  Alaster ;  that  he 
went  to  James  Grahame  at  Loudoun  Hill ;"  but  denied  that  he  saw 
any  letter  from  Montrose,  or  that  he  said  to  him  "  I  will  bring  you  a 
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score  king's  men."  Kilkerran  professed  that  he  never  intended  fol- 
lowing Montrose,  but  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his  protection.  James 
jNIuir,  cousin-gennan  to  the  Laird  of  Auchindraine,  admitted  "  that 
he  was  in  Kilmarnock  with  Alaster  :  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  Phi- 
liphaugh,  the  length  of  Peibles  ;  that  he  was  at  a  committee  in  Ayr, 
sent  in  by  the  enemie,  only  by  accident ;  that  he  was  accessorie  to  a 
letter  sent  into  Carrick  from  Montrose  ;  and  that  he  saw  it  and  heard 
it  read."  Hew  Blair  of  Blairstone  confessed  "  that  he  was  in  Kil- 
marnock with  Alaster ;  that  he  went  to  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Lou- 
doun Hill,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Philiphaugh ;.  that  he  came  alongst 
with  a  letter  from  IMontrose,  and  had  said  that  Mr  James  Bonner* 
suld  not  preach  such  a  preaching  the  nixt  day."  The  Lairds  of  Gar- 
rihorn,  Girvanmains,  Craigie,  Caprington,  the  Kennedies  of  Blair- 
quhan,  junior,  and  others,  made  similar  admissions.  Amongst  the 
last  to  obey  the  edict  of  the  Presbytery  was  Sir  John  Mure  of  Auch- 
indraine. Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
fi'iends  of  Montrose  in  Ayrshire.     The  charges  against  him  were — 

1.  That  he  convened  with  the  rebells  at  Kilmarnock,  and  at  their 
league  at  Bothwell. 

2.  That  he  kept  committee  with  them  at  Ayr. 

3.  That  he  entertained  some  of  them  sundry  nights  at  his  house, 
and  did  ryde  with  them,  viewing  the  country. 

4.  That  he  kept  the  rendezvous  at  Loudoun  Hill,  and  went  along 
with  them  to  Philiphaugh. 

Sir  John  Mure  admitted  the  whole  of  these  counts  against  him.  He 
was  farther  challeng'.d  for  ha^-ing  "  published  some  of  James  Grahame 
his  edicts  at  Straiton  Kirk  on  a  Sabbath  day,  for  the  country  to  meet 
the  rebel  commissioners  at  Mayboille  ;  also  that  at  Straiton  he  suld 
have  sworne  horrible  oaths  to  this  purpose — '  that  we  have  been  all 
too  long  misled  with  a  number  of  damned  devils,'  and  that  there  was 
not  a  more  i-eligious  nobleman  in  all  his  kingdom  than  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Montrose ;  and  likewise  that  he  sould  have  cursed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  subscribers  of  it,  and  sworne 
that  all  the  judgments  which  were  come  upon  this  land  were  occa- 
sioned by  that  covenant.'  "  Sir  John  denied  these  charges ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  unfounded.  In  the 
Cuninghame  district,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Irvine,  there  were  also  a  number  of  individuals  charged  with  "  ma- 
lignancy." Amongst  these  were  the  Laird  of  Knock — Fraser — a 
person  of  some  note  in  the  parish  of  Largs  ;  the  Lairds  of  Lainshaw 
and  Craigends,  and  Lord  Boyd.f  The  latter  admitted  his  ofience 
ingenuously ;  and,  because  of  his  being  about  to  remove  immediately 
out  of  Ayrshire,  was  allowed  to  make  his  repentance  in  the  kirk  of 
Kilmarnock  upon  the  Thursday  following. 

Tliese  proceedings  show  that  Montrose  had  many  supporters 
among  the  smaller  proprietors  of  the  county  of  Ayr.  Though  all 
of  them  were  brought  to  bow  before  the  Church  courts,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  error,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  doing  so  they 
only  succumbed  to  a  power  which  they  could  not  resist.  But  for  the 
desertion  of  Macdonald  and  the  Highlanders  after  the  battle  of  Kil- 
syth, the  royal  cause  might  have  assumed  a  successful  aspect. 


*  ilinister  of  Mayhole. 

t  James,  eighth  Lord  B')yd.     He  was  a  steady  royalist.     Ho  joined  the  asso- 
ci.ition  at  Curiil>ernaiil<i,  in  I'.ivour  of  (Miarles  I.,  in  .January  lt)4L 
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LASSWADE  CHURCH  AND  BURYING-GROUND. 

"  Oh  come,  come  with  me  to  the  auld  kirkyard, 
I  well  know  the  path  through  the  soft  green  sward. 
Friends  slumber  there  we  were  wont  to  regard, 
And  we'll  trace  out  their  names  in  the  auld  kirkyard." 

It  is  a  relaxation  both  to  mind  and  body  to  leave  the  din  and  bustle 
of  the  city,  and  retire  to  some  "  place  of  sepulture,"  there  to  contem- 
plate with  proper  feeling  the  roughly  chiseled  and  moss-grown  head- 
stones, with  their  half-obliterated  escutcheons,  mementos  and  inscrip- 
tions— the  tall  rank  weeds  clustering  over  the  graves  of  bygone 
generations,  and  those  constant  attendants  of  the  dead,  the  creeping 
ivy  and  the  gloomy  yew.  Being  in  the  village  of  Lasswade  some 
time  since,  we  directed  our  steps  to  its  ancient  church  and  church- 
yard, situated  on  a  pleasant  elevation  rising  from  the  river  Esk. 
Evening  was  advancing,  and  the  sun,  as  he  sank  to  his  ocean  bed, 
shed  a  flood  of  golden  splendour  on  the  teeming  earth.  A  soft  balmy 
wind  whispered  among  the  trees.  The  scene  was  enchanting,  and 
we  stood  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  robin  singing  his  sweet  but 
plaintive  song  to  departing  day.  Crossing  the  bridge,  which  affords 
a  communication  to  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
keeping  the  road  parallel  to  the  Esk,  we  passed  the  parish  school. 
This  building  was  erected  in  184:3,  and  consists  of  two  spacious  rooms, 
well  aired  and  lighted,  and  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars.  The  school-house  is  two  stories  in  height.  Bevond 
the  house,  and  after  an  easy  ascent  by  a  good  pathway,  overhung 
in  many  places  with  the  rich,  mellow  fruits  of  autumn,  we  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rising  ground.  Here  we  were  delighted  with  riews 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  pleasing.  In  the  distance  to 
the  south  and  east,  were  seen  the  Moorfoot  and  Lammermuir  hills, 
towering  in  kingly  majesty,  while  here  and  there,  from  amidst  the 
umbrageous  foliage  of  woods,  peeped  some  mansion  or  farm-house, 
giving  to  the  landscape  an  appearance  singularly  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  In  the  north-east  the  Bass  Rock,  like  "  giant  grim  and 
hoar,"  was  quite  discernible.  Below  us  rolled  the  dark  waters  of  the 
North  Esk,  on  both  sides  of  which  is  situated  the  smiling  village  of 
Lasswade,  with  its  busy  factories — and  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  were  numerous  sloping  fields  waving  with  grain. 

The  churchyard  is  not  of  very  great  extent.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  wall,  together  with  a  great  number  of  fine  ash  trees, 
some  of  which  measured  eight  and  ten  feet  in  circumference ;  and 
from  this  we  would  say  they  must  be  coeval  with  the  church  and 
ground  which  they  so  much  tend  to  beautify.  The  whole  of  the 
burying-grouud  reflects  much  credit  on  the  obliging  sexton,  who 
makes  it  his  chief  delight  to  keep  it  in   the  best  order.     There  is 
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scarcely  a  single  stone  within  it  but  has  some  motto  or  snatch  of 
poetry,  as  well  as  being  most  elaborately  carved  with  rude  figures, 
not  unfrequently  of  those  implements  used  by  the  sleeper  in  the  oc- 
cupation he  pursued  while  on  earth,  whether  that  of  butcher,  mason, 
or  collier.  The  north  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
place  of  interment  in  ancient  times,  as  there  a  number  of  large 
throughstones,  broken  in  several  places,  but  carefully  joined  together 
with  iron  bands,  lie  close  beside  each  other.  Few  of  them  bear 
traces  of  any  inscription. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  church,  with  several  closed-in  burying  places, 
occupy  the  centi-e  of  the  ground.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  roof  of 
this  church  fell  in,  when  a  more  elegant  and  substantial  building  was 
erected  a  little  way  north  of  it.  The  old  tower,  in  which  is  suspended 
the  bell  for  public  worship,  is  in  good  condition,  and  may  stand,  in 
defiance  of  every  blast,  for  many  years  to  come.  This  tower,  if  we 
may  hazard  a  guess,  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  church.  It  is 
about  forty  feet  in  height,  vei-y  rudely  built,  and  covered  at  the  top 
with  a  slated  roof.  A  spiral  staircase  conducts  to  the  top.  In  one 
of  its  angles,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a  dial  was  built, 
but  the  Vandal  arm  of  man  has  removed  it  from  its  place,  and  a  large 
hole  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  once  was.  On  the  same  side, 
but  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  close  by,  to  appearance,  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  are  the  iron  staples,  or  haud-fagts,  from  which  hung  the 
jougs  (now  gone)  for  the  chastisement  of  those  unfortunates  who 
came  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  thS  north-east  comer 
of  one  of  the  enclosed  burying-places,  belonging  to  Admiral  Dur- 
ham of  Polton,  there  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour.  It  is  in  a 
standing  position,  the  feet  being  sunk  a  little  way  in  the  ground. 
The  hands  of  the  knight  are  pressed  together  on  his  breast,  as  if  in 
the  attitude  of  devotion.  The  figure,  however,  was  no  doubt  origin- 
ally in  a  reclining  position,  as  the  rude  outline  of  a  couch,  together 
with  a  pillow,  tasseled  at  each  of  the  comers,  will  testify.  The  face 
is  very  much  destroyed,  and  a  large  piece  has  been  knocked  off  from 
the  elbow  of  the  right  arm.  At  the  left  side  of  the  knight  hangs  a 
short  sword,  the  handle  of  which  is  very  entire.  The  blade  is  not 
observable,  unless  upon  close  inspection.  On  the  right  side  the  half 
of  a  dagger  is  seen,  which  farther  shows  that  the  effigy  was  intended 
for  a  recumbent  position.  The  figure  is  composed  of  two  separate 
pieces  of  fine  freestone,  joined  where  the  legs  meet  the  body.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  must  have  cost  the  sculptor  much 
labour  and  pains.  Even  at  the  present  time,  on  some  parts  of  the 
figure,  the  cutting  is  as  clear  and  sharp  as  if  newly  from  the  chisel. 
How  it  came  to  be  placed  in  its  present  situation,  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain. 

The  old  church  does  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  breadth.     Its  length 
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we  could  not  measure,  as  two  burying  places  intervened.  We  asked 
the  sexton  if  he  could  tell  us.  "  "Weel,  Sirs,"  said  he  "  I  canna  say 
what  was  its  length,  but  if  it  was  nae  mair  than  it  is  in  breadth, 
precious  few  folk  it  wud  hae  haudit."  He  informed  us  that  when 
digging  in  the  floor,  which  is  now  used  as  part  of  the  burying-ground , 
large  quantities  of  coins,  quite  effaced,  and  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  were 
turned  up.  He  did  not  keep  any  of  them,  consequently  we  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  relics  of  an  age  long  gone  by. 
Having  some  time  to  spare,  we  spent  nearly  two  hours  in  the  church- 
yard, and  copied  during  that  time  the  whole  of  the  more  curious 
epitaphs,  which  we  will  present  to  the  reader.  There  were,  however, 
a  great  number  of  stones  we  laboured  in  vain  to  decipher,  owing  to 
their  being  composed  of  very  soft  freestone.  The  one  we  were  most 
desirous  of  copying  is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  watch-house,  situated 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  burying-ground.  The  Latin  in- 
scription, in  the  old  English  character,  is  not  at  all  distinct. 

1.  Erected  by  Thomas  Fowler,  Overseer  of  the  Coalworts  at  Loanhead,  to 
the  Memory  of  Janet  Ker  his  spouse,  who  died  Februarv  25th,  1770.  Aged  27 
years. 

Kindred  and  Friends  weep  not  for  me 
As  I  am  now  so  must  you  be ; 
Oft  think  how  weak  and  Frail  you  are, 
And  for  your  awfull  Change  prepare. 

2.  Hear  .  layes  .  Jain  .  Laidlaw .  Spous  .  to  .  Thomas  .  Train  .  in  .  Lawad  .  who  . 
dayed  .  May  .  Ye .  13 .  1739 .  her .  age  .  49. 

Hear  .  layes  .  a  .  lovin  .  Wife  . 
and .  a  .  mother .  kind  . 
a  .  friend  .  to  .  all . 
In  .  honstie  .  of  .  mind  . 

but  .  ah  .  strong  .  Death  . 
That  .  Heroe  .  hath  .  her  .  bound  . 

Unto  .  the  .  Grave  . 
TUl  .  the  .  last  .  trumpet  .  sound. 
Hear  layes  John  Train,  who  died  the  21st  of  May,  1788.    Aged  74  years. 
And  also  Hear  lyes  Thomas  Train,  Mason  in  Lasswade,  who  died  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  September  1769.     Aged  80. 

3.  This  stone  was  erected  by  John  Ross,  Overseer  of  Melvillmowr  Coal- 
Works,  in  memory  of  Marion  M'Kenzie  who  died  March  11.  1767.  Aged  39 
years. 

God  keeps  his  own  within  the  Grave, 

In  safe  repose  to  lie, 
Till  shade  of  sin  is  past  and  gone 

And  glory  decks  the  sky. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  stone,  rudely  carved  in  relief,  are  two 
picks  crossed,  with  a  shovel  in  the  centre.  Surmounting  these  articles 
are  the  words — 

By  .  those  .  I  .  lived, 

4.  Mine  age  is  nothing  before  Thee. 

Here  lys  James  Mutter  .  Portioner  and  Meal-Maker  in  Gilmorton,  who  Died 
July  22nd  1721.  Aged  24  years.  As  also  James  Hay,  Portioner  in  Gilmorton, 
who  was  Bom  march  2nd,  1702.     Aged  62  years. 

5.  the  Band  of  love. 

Here  Lies  interred  the  body  of  Marion  Johnston,  Daughter  of  James  John- 
ston, who  died  Deer,  the  19th,  1779.  Aged  24  years,  who  for  natural  afiFection 
and  virtwos  actions  was  much  Esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance. 
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Farewell  all  joy,  since  life  gives  nothing  new, 
But  like  a  sive  lets  every  pleasure  through. 
Farewell  ye  rural  plains  for  She  is  gone, 
To  whose  lov'd  Memory  I  erect  this  Stone. 

The  sexton,  who  was  by  our  side  the  most  of  the  time  we  remained 

in  the    churchyard,  informed  us  that  the  lady,  to  whose  memory  the 

stone  was  erected,  expired  after  a  short  but  severe  ilhiess.      Her 

sweetheart,  a  marble-cutter,  composed  the  inscription.     The  stone  is 

of  a  whitish  appearance,  with  two  hearts  burning,  not  inelegantly  cut, 

at  the  top. 

6.  Hie  .  positvm  .  est  .  corpvs  .  Henrici  .  Tait  .  Pvblice  .  qvam  .  privatim  . 
honesti  .  recti  .  qve  .  tenax  ..Obiit  .  23  .  Mali  .  An  .  Dom  .  1622  .  ^tat  .  78  . 

The  above  inscription  is  upon  a  throughstone,  very  much  decayed, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  picked  every  letter,  which  were  over- 
grown with  moss  and  earth,  that  we  could  decipher  it.  It  is,  we  are 
told,  amongst  the  oldest  inscriptions  in  the  place. 

7.  Erected  by  James  Dunlop,  to  the  Memory  of  Mathew  Dobie,  indweller, 
Lasswade.  Born  February  27th  1788,  who  died  January  12th  1807.  Aged  18th 
years. 

Before  this  youth  to  manhood  grew 

Of  which  Thers  None  need  boast, 
With  length  of  Days  before  his  view, 

He  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

8.  Here  lyes  William  Bisshop,  Mill  Wright  an  Water  of  Lith,  who  dayed 
August  5  days  1764.    Aged  63  years. 

Also  Janet  Grinlaw,  his  spouse  who  dayed  January  25  days  1765.     Aged  63 
years. 
Also  Helen  and  William  there  son  and  daughter. 

9.  Erected  by  Alexander  Letch  Coal-IIewer  in  Lasswade  and  Dorothy  Miller 
his  spouse.  To  the  Memory  of  George  Their  son  mason  who  died  April.  The 
1797.  Aged  25  years. 

Remember  man  as  thou  go  by,  &c. 

10.  Erected  bv  George  Hunter  Meal-maker  in  Kevokmill,  to  the  Memory  of 
his  Dead,  Aprir7th  1798. 

11.  Erected  by  Robert  Brown,  Wright,  Lasswade,  To  the  Memory  of  Agnass 
Mutter,  his  spouse.  Who  Died  Agust  7th  1807.     Aged  27  years. 

12.  Erected  In  Memory  of  a  highly  respected  Parent  by  Mrs  Alison  Smith 
relict  of  Mr  Joseph  Mack,  S.  L.  Edinburgh. 

He  died  iu  Lasswade  15th  June  1803.  Age  62  years. 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

He  wrote  for  his  own  epitaph — 

Here  lies  that  large  lump  of  Metal  the  body  of  James  Smith  late  Brass 
Founder  in  Edinburgh,  in  hope  of  being  recast  after  a  Perfect  Pattern. 

13.  Here  .  Lveth  .  Thomas .  Rea  .  Merchant  .  In  .  Lochsvad  .  Who  .  Departed  . 
This  .  Life  .  18".  Day  .  December  .  1686. 

On  entering  the  ground  from  the  east,  and  following  the  walk,  we 
came  to  a  large  flat  stone  laid  upon  the  path.  So  many  feet  having 
passed  over  it,  and  being  thickly  enci-usted  with  dust,  we  could  nei- 
ther make  out  the  "  age  nor  lineage  of  the  dead."  The  following 
verse  alone  was  legible  : 

Ah  .  me.  ingraven  .  am  .  of .  dust . 

And  .  to  .  the  .  grave  .  deshend  .  I  must  . 

A  .  pented  .  pice  .  of .  living  .  cley  . 

Man  .  be  .  not  .  proud  .  of .  thy  .  short .  day  . 

A  simple  unadorned  headstone  bears  the  following  lines,  written 
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in  pencil,  in  a  light  hand,  apparently  that  of  a  female  : 
Raise  no  vain  structure  o'er  my  grave, 

One  simple  stone  is  all  I  crave. 
To  shew  beneath  a  sinner  lies, 

Who  died  in  hopes  again  to  rise. 
Through  Christ  above  to  be  forgiven 
And  fitted  for  the  joys  of  heaven. 

15.  This  Burying  Ground  belongs  to  William  Menylaus,  Loanhead.  Here 
lys  the  corpse  of  Alargaret  Aitken  his  spuse,  who  died  February  16th  1781, 
and  also  three  of  their  children, 

16.  To  the  Memory  of  Terence  Dugan,  late  Bleacher  at  Kevock  Mill,  who 
died  4th  December,  1800,  aged  100  Years  and  9  Months. 

And  Francis  Dugan,  late  Bleacher  there,  his  son,  who  died  6,  February  1801. 
Aged  51  years. 

Before  leaving  we  took  a  sketch  of  the  old  tower,  with  the  enclosed 
burying-grounds  of  Admiral  Durham  of  Polton,  and  Lord  Melville. 

13,  Dalrymple  Place,  J.  C. 


THE  HAPLESS  LADY. 

AN  ORAL  BALLAD. 

A  LADY  fair  sat  on  yon  hill, 
Singing  "  O  weary,  wearilie — 
"  The  nor'-win  blaws  baith  cauld  and  chili 
On  my  woe  hapless  bairn  and  me. 

"  The  sleety  rain  fa's  frae  the  lift. 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie  ; 
My  deeing  bairn  is  cauld  and  stiff, 
The  bricht  tear's  freezing  in  his  e'e. 

"  Thy  cruel  faither,  bonnie  lamb — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearily — 
Is  wedded  to  a  haughty  dame, 
And  disna  care  for  thee  and  me. 

"  I  wander  through  the  frost  and  snaw— 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
For  my  frien's  ha'e  disown'd  me  a', 
And  there  is  nane  to  pity  me. 

"  I  ance  had  lan's  and  yon  fair  ha' — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
And  for  thy  faither  left  them  a', 
And  he  has  noo  forsaken  me. 

"  My  bonnie  bairnie  sleep,  0  sleep — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
O  dinna  see  thy  mammie  weep, 
Wha  has  nae  food  to  gi'e  to  thee." 

She  held  her  wee  bairn  to  her  breast. 
Singing  "  O  weary,  wearilie — 
"  And  O  my  bonnie  bairnie  rest, 

God's  haly  angels  wait  for  thee.'' 
VOL.  I. 
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She's  row'd  him  in  her  tartan  plaid — 
Singing  "  0  weary,  wearilie  " — 

And  on  the  cauld  turf  has  him  laid, 
Wringing  her  hands  most  piteouslie. 

"  I  wish  I  never  had  been  bom — 

I\Iy  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie— 

Nor  that  man  e'er  had  been  forsworn. 

And  that  I  ne'er  had  suckl'd  thee. 

"  I've  rock'd  thee  in  the  sun  and  rain — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
But  I  will  ne'er  nurse  thee  again, 
For  God  has  taken  thee  fi-ae  me. 

"  Thy  wee  heart's  still,  my  bonnie  doo — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
Thou'rt  wi'  God's  haly  angels  noo, 
And  O  I  wish  I  were  with  thee. 

"  I'll  lay  me  doun  in  the  cauld  fiel' — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
And  to  the  warld  bid  fareweel. 

And  tak'  thee  in  my  arms  and  dee. 

"  And  I  will  kiss  thy  cheek  and  chin — 
My  heart  throbs  weary,  wearilie — 
And  0  may  God  forgi'e  my  sin, 

And  tak'  me  up  to  heaven  wi'  thee." 


GENEALOGY  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MAITLAND  CLUB. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  England  to  trace  her  Majesty's  genealogy 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  as  if  this  were  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  source  of  her  Majesty's  royal  title.  She  is,  however,  en- 
titled to  a  genealogy  much  more  ancient  and  honourable.  In,  or 
about  the  year  837,  Kenneth,  King  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Caledonians  or  Picts,*  who  were  of  Teutonic  or  German  origin, 
and  thus  united  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Scotland.  He  was 
called  the  sixty-ninth  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  race  of  Pictish  kings 
was  also  very  ancient.  His  descendants  represented  both  of  these 
royal  dynasties.  He  died  in  the  year  85-4 ;  and  between  that  and  the 
year  1057,  sixteen  successive  kings  of  his  family  reigned  over  Scot- 
land, whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  here. 

Malcolm  Canmore,  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
Macbeth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1057.  On  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William  the  Norman,  Edgar  Atheling,  the  descendant  of  Alfred , 
and  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  royal  family,  with  his  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters, Margaret  and  Christina,  took  refuge  in  Scotland.    Malcolm  mar- 


*  So  denominated  by  the  Romans 
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rietl  Margaret,  the  eldest,  who  is  still  celebrated  in  Scotland  for  her 
many  virtues.  She  founded  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  and  is  canon- 
ized as  St  Margaret.  Edgar  Atheling,  her  brother,  having  died  with- 
out issue,  the  descendants  of  the  marriage  between  Malcolm  and  Mar- 
garet became  the  representatives  of  the  Saxon  line  of  kings,  and  so 
entitled  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  descendants  of  this  mar- 
riage, therefore,  were  concentrated  the  titles  of  the  three  royal  fami  • 
lies  of  Britain,  viz.,  the  Saxon  or  English,  the  Caledonian  or  Pictisb, 
and  the  Celtic  or  Scottish.  And  this  is  certainly  a  much  more  ancient 
and  honourable  title,  than  being  merely  a  descendant  of  "William  the 
Conqueror.* 

Tliat  Her  Majesty  is  a  descendant  of  this  marriage,  and  represents 
these  three  royal  dynasties,  is  proved  from  the  history  of  the  connti  y. 

Malcolm  being  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick,  1093,  was  succeeded 
by 

1.  Edgar,  his  son  ;  he  by  his  brother, 

2.  Alexander  the  First ;  he  by  his  brother, 

3.  Da\-id  the  First,t  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Queen 

Margaret.     He  died  in  1153  ;  his  successor  was 

4.  Malcolm,  sumamed  the  Maiden,  the  grandson  of  David,  who  died 

in  117"»,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

5.  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  a  brave  prince,  who  died  in  1214  ; 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

6.  Alexander  the  Second,  who  died  in  1249,  and  was  succeeded  by 

his  son, 

7.  Alexander  the  Third,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  who  gained  the 

victory  over  the  Danes  at  Largs,  in  1263.     He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  at  Kinghom,  in  the  year  123-5,  leaving  an  in- 
fant grand -daughter,  the  Maiden  of  Xorway,  who  died  on  her 
voyage  to  Scotland. 
The  right  of  succession  then  devolved  on  the  issue  of  David,  Earl 
of  Huntington,  the  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  and  who 
was,  of  course,  also  a  descendant  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Queen 
Margaret.     He  left  three  daughters,  of  whom  Margaret,  the  eldest, 
had  married  Allan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  was  grandmother  of  John 
Baliol.      Isabella,  the   Second,  had  married  Robert  Bruce,J    whose 


*  The  ancestors  of  the  two  ancient  royal  families  of  Scotland,  had  success- 
fully resisted  the  invasions  of  the  Romans  and  Danes,  and  all  other  enemies, 
and  their  successors  were  equally  successful  in  repelling  all  invaders,  and  main- 
taining the  independence  of  their  couutry.  So  that  Scotland  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  never  having  been  conquered  by  any  foreign  power,  and  her  Majesty 
the  high  hononr  of  being  the  descendant  and  representative  of  this  ancient  and 
heroic  race  of  Icings,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Saxon  family  of  England.  The 
Caledonians,  being  of  Teutonic  or  German  descent,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  there 
■was  a  great  resemblance  in  language,  manners,  and  institutions,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Saxon  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  the  Saxon  families  came  to  settle  in  Scotland  after  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  William  the  Norman. 

t  Commonly  called  Saint  David.  He  made  a  grant  of  large  estates  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew  and  adjoining  districts  to  AV alter,  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
ancestor  of  the  Stewart  family,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  lltiO. 

\  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  had  a  son,  also  named  Robert,  who  was 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  The  young  Conntess  of  Carrick  having  acci- 
dentally seen  him  when  hunting,  invited  him  to  her  castle  of  Tumberry,  and  he 
declining  her  invitation,  she  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  thus  con- 
strained him  to  accompany  her.  At  that  time  it  was  dangerous  to  address  a 
female  ward  of  the  crown,  without  the  royal  consent,  and  the  story  of  this  ap- 
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grandson,  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  after  the  struggle  occasioned 
by  the  treachery  and  ambition  of  Edward  the  First,  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as 

8.  Robert  the  First  ■.  he  was,  in  1329,  succeeded  by  his  son, 

9.  David  the  Second,  who  having  died  without  issue,  in  1377,  was 

succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Stewart,  son  of  Marjery  Bruce, 
the  only  daughter  of  Robert  the  First,  by  her  husband,  AValter, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the  Stewart 
family  who  ascended  the  throne. 

10.  Robert  the  Second,*  who  died  in  1390,  having  reigned  13  years, 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

11.  Robert  the  Third, t  who,  in  the  year  1406,  was  succeeded  by  his 

son, 

12.  James  the  First,  who  was  murdered  in  the  year  1437,  and  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

13.  James  the  Second,  who  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at 

the  siege  of  Roxburgh  castle,  in  the  year  1460,  and  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

14.  James  the  Third,  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects, 

headed  by  his  son,  in  the  year  14S8,  and  succeeded  by  his  son, 

15.  James  the  Fourth, J  who  married  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 

of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  sister  of  Henry  Eighth,  kings  of 
England,  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  also  of  the  royal  family  of  Wales.  He  fell  at  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

16.  James  the  Fifth,  and  he,  in  1542,  by  his  daughter,  bom  that  year, 

17.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.     She  married  Damly,  who  was  grandson 

of  Queen  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James  the  Fourth,  by  her  se- 
cond marriage,  and  who,  failing  the  descendants  of  Queen  Mary, 
would  have  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  not  to 
that  of  Scotland.     Mary§  was,  in  1587,  succeeded  by  her  son, 

18.  James  the  Sixth,  King  of  Scots,  who,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Eli- 

zabeth in  1603,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  in  right 
of  his  great-grandmother,  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  wife  of  James  the  Fourth.  In  this  way  he  came  to  have 
right  to  the  throne  of  England  and  principality  of  Wales,  as 
the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
united  in  his  person  the  titles  of  all  the  royal  families  of  Bri- 
tain. 


parent  compulsion  seems  to  have  been  devised  in  order  to  avoid  such  danger. 
Marriage  of  course  vras  the  consequence.  (As  descendant  of  this  marriage,  her 
Majesty  enjoys  the  title  of  Countess  of  Carriclc.)  From  this  union  sprung  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  Robert  I.  of  Scotland. 

*  The  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  are  descended  from  a  son  of  Robert  IT. 
Alexander  Stewart,  called  the  "  Wolf  of  Badenocb,"  was  a  son  of  that  monarch. 

t  The  family  of  Sir  Michael  Stewart  of  Greenock  and  Blackball,  are  lineal 
male  descendants  of  Robert  III.  There  are  preserved  three  charters  by  Robert 
III.  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  his  son,  of  the  lands  of  Ardgowan,  Blackhall,  and 
Auchengown,  in  the  years  1390, 1396, 1403.  These  several  lands,  as  established 
by  the  titles,  have  descended  from  father  to  son,  in  lineal  male  descent  from 
Sir  John  Stewir*',  son  of  Robert  III.,  to  Sir  Michael,  the  present  baronet,  who 
is  thus  ascertained  to  be  a  lineal  male  dsscendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart, 
and  is  the  seventeenth  in  descent  from  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  son  of  Robert  III. 

I  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  wore  an  iron  chain  round  his  body,  by 
way  of  penance  for  his  rebellion  against  his  father. 

S  After  eighteen  years'  imprisonment,  she  was  cruelly  and  unjustly  put  to 
death  bv  Elizabeth  in  1587. 
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It  Is  needless  to  give  the  particulars  of  her  Majesty's  descent  from 
James  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  as  these  are  well 
known.  By  the  above  detail  it  is  established  that  her  Majesty  is  not 
only  descended  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  but  that  she  also  represents  the  Saxon  royal  family  of  England, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  royal  families  of  the  Caledonians  or  Picts, 
and  of  the  Scots  or  Celts  ;  and  in  this  way  that  she  unites  in  her  per- 
son, the  titles  of  all  the  ancient  royal  families  ot  Britain,  and  is  con- 
nected with  every  royal  family  of  Europe. 


C&kanings  of  t^t  ^ast. 


AFFRAY  IN  DINGWALL,  1739. 

[From  the  "  Inverness  Courier."] 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Edinburgh,  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  Scottish 
history  and  antiquities,  has  favoured  us  mth  an  old  document  which 
lately  turned  up  in  the  course  of  his  researches — a  "  Memorial  for  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Dingwall,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Burghs."  This  memorial  describes  a  scene  of  feudal  violence  and  op- 
pression which  occurred  in  Dingwall  in  1739,  and  which  the  local  au- 
thorities seem  to  have  resented  with  great  warmth  and  indignation. 
Their  statement  is  evidently  coloured  as  highly  as  possible,  partly  from 
feelings  of  offended  dignity  and  just  resentment,  and  partly  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  other  burghs.  The  outrage,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  gross  and  unjustifiable,  and  the  town  authorities  evinced 
great  spirit  and  independence.  The  chief  offender  in  the  case  was  Sir 
Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing this  local  emeute,  fought  bravely  at  Fontenoy,  and  afterwards 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1644.  'Sir  Robert  was  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant Hanoverian,  and  probably  the  Dingwall  magistrates  were  of 
Jacobite  and  High  Church  predilections.  The  memorial,  however,  is 
worthy  of  publication  as  a  minute  account  of  an  event  often  alluded 
to  in  local  history,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Highland  towns 
at  that  period,  when  they  were  surrounded  and  endangered  by  hostile 
clans  and  long- subsisting  feuds.  We  insert  it  entire,  retaining  also 
the  original  irregular  orthogi'aphy  : — 

"  The  Council  of  Dingwall,  by  the  act  of  sett,  consists  of  a  Provest, 
two  Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  Theasurer,  and  ten  Councilors,  two  where- 
of must  be  yearly  removed. 

"  At  the  election  of  the  Council  in  Septemper  1739,  Munro  of  Cul- 
cairn,  and  Munro  of  Killichoan,  were  accordingly  put  off,  and  the 
Council,  having  acted  agreeable  to  the  sett  of  the  burgh,  had  no  appre- 
hension that  any  attempts  should  be  made  at  any  succeeding  election 
upon  that  right  and  freedom  which  the  law  has  so  anxiously  secured 
to  all  royal  burrows  in  the  election  of  their  Magistrats  and  Council. 
But  as  the  remooving  of  these  two  gentlemen  gave  offence  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Munro  of  Fowlis,  the  then  Provest  of  the  town,  prosecutions  were 
immediately  raised  in  his  name  against  some  gentlemen  who  were 
thought  to  have  interest  in  the  Council,  as  a  return  to  the  injurie  Sir 
Robert  was  pleased  to  say  his  family  sustained  by  turning  two  of  his 
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friends  of  the  Council,  which  since  the  year  1716  he  had  declared  to 
be  a  family  burrow. 

"  Some  short  time  preceeding  the  last  meeting  for  election,  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  utered  several  threats,  and  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
write  a  letter  to  Kenneth  Bayne  of  Tulloch,  renewing  those  threats, 
in  case  the  Council  should  continue  resolved  not  to  renounce  the  free- 
dom of  election  and,  right  or  wrong,  restore  his  friends. 

"  But  as  the  gentlemen  against  whom  his  threats  were  principally 
levelled  thought  it  unbecoming  them  to  act  an  arbitrary  part  in  so  ten- 
der a  point  as  the  election  of  a  Magistracy  or  Council  for  a  royal  bur- 
row, and  as  they  could  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  a  family 
interest  in  one  of  the  King's  burghs,  they  were  honestly  determind  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  then-  own  private  interests  rather  than  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  burgh. 

"  So  sincere  and  honest  a  declaration  occasioned  one  of  the  strong- 
est attacks  that  perhaps  was  ever  known  to  have  been  made  on  the 
freedom  of  election  and  the  liberty  of  a  royal  burrow — an  attempt 
which  strikes  at  the  very  constitution  itself,  and  is  a  matter  worthio 
of  the  consideration  of  all  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  Nor  does  it 
longer  remain  a  personal  injurie,  when,  in  order  to  infringe  on  the 
freedom  of  election,  the  electors  are  illegally  and  oppressively  attack- 
ed. It  at  the  same  time  becomes  worthie  of  public  inquire  when  those 
acts  of  oppression  are  disguised  under  the  venerable  appearance  of 
law  and  form  of  justice. 

'•  Upon  the  29th  of  September  last,  the  day  befor  the  annual  elec- 
tion for  this  burgh.  Sir  Robert  Munro  had  secretly,  under  the  silence 
of  night,  conveyed  to  the  house  of  William  Fi-aser  (a  late  magistrat  in 
his  interests)  a  paitie  of  sixtie  or  eightie  men  in  full  arms.  His 
brother  Culcairn,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  thi-ee  other  Justices, 
called  Munros,  and  whose  yearly  interests  scarcely  deserve  a  name,  had 
likewise  appointed  that  day  for  beginning  to  repair  the  roads  that  lay 
within  a  short  mile  of  the  town  of  Dingwall,  and  under  that  pretext, 
convocated  near  two  hundred  men,  who,  instead  of  shools,  spaids,  and 
other  instruments  proper  for  mending  of  roads,  were  likewise  armed 
with  guns,  swords  and  pistols ;  and  these  two  armies  were  under  the 
disciplin  and  command  of  Sii"  Robert's  dependents  and  servants,  and 
of  one  Douglas,  who  was  late  surgeon  to  Culcaii'n's  independent,  Com- 
pany. 

"  The  party  that  had  thus  been  secretly  conveyed  to  town  were  con- 
cealed the  morning  of  the  election  day  in  Fraser'a  barn  and  office- 
houses  untill  Sir  Robert  came  to  the  house  of  Alexr.  Mackenzie  in 
Dingwall,  where  Kenneth  BajTie  of  Tulloch  and  nine  more  of  the 
Council  were  mett,  in  order  to  proceed  together  to  the  Council  house, 
and  there  again  renewed  his  former  threats  unless  such  friends  as  he 
thought  proper  to  name  were  brought  upon  the  Council.  But  as  the 
ten  who  were  then  present,  and  who  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  Coun- 
cil— besides  that  Colin  I\Iackenzie,  the  Dean  of  Guild,  had  died  since 
last  election — seemed  unanimously  resolved  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  town,  and  yield  to  no  arbitrary  demands  for  placing  the  absolute 
government  in  the  bands  of  any  particular  man.  Sir  Robert,  after  par- 
ticular menaces,  left  them  with  these  words,  spoke  in  the  greatest 
fury,  '  Gentlemen,  farewell  I  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us 
all!' 

"  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  Councillors  and  whole  inhabitants 
were  alarmed  with  the  seeing  fiftie  or  sixtie  men  in  arms  rush  out 
iVuni  Frascr's  Closs,   under  the  command  of  Culcairn  and  Douglas, 
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and  immediately  marched  to  Mackenzie's  house,  where  the  ten  Coun- 
cilors were  mett,  and  without  knowing  any  cause  the  doors  of  the 
house  were  broke  open  and  the  whole  Councilors  earned  away  by  an 
armed  force.  Mr  Mackenzie's  wife,  offering  to  go  into  the  room,  was 
dragged  backwards  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  down  a  narrow  turnpike 
stall-,  by  which  she  was  severely  hurt  and  bruised.  "When  the  Coun- 
cilors demanded  to  know  for  what  cause  they  were  so  rufly  used,  five 
men  appear  as  messengers,  and  apprehend  so  many  of  the  Councilors. 
Another  collars  the  sixth  by  virtue  of  a  pretended  warrand  from  the 
same  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned ; 
but  when  the  Councilors  desyre  to  see  the  several  captions  and  the 
warrands,  and,  under  form  of  instrument,  to  know  for  what  sums  and 
at  whose  instance  the  captions  are,  and  what  cause  was  expressed  in 
the  Justices  of  the  Peaces'  warrand — declaring  that  they  were  in- 
stantly ready  to  pay  any  sums  that  should  be  contained  in  them,  and 
likewise  to  find  bail  to  answer  to  the  other — each  of  these,  by  order 
of  Culoairn,  is  refused,  and  they,  by  order  of  the  aforesaid  body  of 
armed  men,  dragged  out  of  town,  while  Sir  Robert's  butler  was  sent 
express  to  call  the  two  hunder  men  convocated  under  pretence  of 
mending  the  roads,  to  join  the  cavalcade ;  and  so  many  of  the  Coun- 
cilors for  debts  contained  in  the  same  captions  (several  of  which  were 
actually  suspended  and  the  suspensions  duly  intimated)  were  carried 
sixteen  miles  to  prison  and  the  whole  forced  to  forsake  the  town.  The 
Councilors  being  thus  removed,  Sir  Robert  ^lunro,  }tlr  Duncan  (his 
brother),  with  two  others  who  were  of  his  party,  proceeded  to  the 
Council-house  and  made  an  election  ;  but  which  the  other  ten  Coun- 
cilors, with  the  Clerk,  having  the  books  of  the  Council,  had  proceeded 
to  do  sometime  before  the  alarm  was  brought  that  Culcairn  and  Dou- 
glas were  marching  at  the  head  of  their  banditty  to  assault  them. 
But  scarce  had  Sir  Robert's  election  been  over  when  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  armed  party,  who  had  left  the  town,  retm-ned,  and  found  the 
Councilors'  wives  and  others  of  their  female  friends — not  six  men  of 
the  town  being  then  in  it — calling  to  Sir  Robert  to  return  their  hus- 
bands and  their  friends,  while  he  and  his  brother  Culcairn,  like  two 
Porteouses,  shaking  off"  all  fear  of  laws  and  sense  of  humanity,  ordered 
their  banditty  to  fire  sharp  shot,  east  and  west,  to  clear  the  streets, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  thereby  one  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age  was  shot  in  the  fore'aead ;  another  shot  in  the  mouth  (the  ball 
lodging  in  the  root  of  the  tongue) ;  and  several  women  were  wounded, 
particularly  the  wife  of  Alexr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  since  dead  of  her 
wounds,  one  in  the  cufl"  of  the  neck  which,  according  to  the  surgeon's 
declaration  who  drest  the  wound,  was  large  enough  for  him  to  txim 
his  thumb  in  ;  and  several  other  women  are  now  lying  in  so  danger- 
ous a  way  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of.  In  short,  nothing  but  the 
shrieks  and  crys  of  women  in  the  agonies  of  death  were  to  be  heard, 
while  the  streets  were  running  blood  ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  these 
barbarities  proceed,  that  upon  Sir  Robert  and  Culcairn  being  told  that 
Mrs  Mackenzie  was  mortally  wounded,  their  answer  was,  '  It  woud 
do  her  good  to  lose  some  of  her  fool  blood  ! ' 

"  The  several  facts  that  are  above  set  forth,  and  many  more,  in  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  proceedings  in  Dingwall  on  the  fatal  thirtieth 
of  September,  are  clearly  proven  by  the  declarations  of  numbers  of 
unsuspected  witnesses,  in  a  precognition  taken  of  this  date  ;  though 
the  personal  hardships  the  Council  underwent  after  they  had  been 
thus  dragged  from  and  expelled  the  town,  as  it  seems  a  matter  in 
which  the  publick  is  not  so  nearly  concenied,  are  left  untouched  ir 
this  memorial. 
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"  But  as  the  lawless  acts  of  violence  and  force  that  were  acted  in 
open  sun  on  this  election  day  of  the  Magistrats  and  Council  of  Ding- 
wall were  evidently  intended  to  subvert  our  happy  constitution  and 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  royal  burrow  in  the  tenderest  point,  the 
freedom  of  election  of  its  own  ^Magistrats  and  Council,  it  justly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  the  royal  burrows  in  Scotland,  who  must 
be  affected  by  an  injuiie  of  this  kind,  though  done  to  the  very  poorest. 

"  If  their  Councilors  are  to  be  this  arbitrarily  treated  on  the  day  of 
election,  dragg'd  from  their  houses  and  the  town  itself,  their  wives 
and  children,  butchered  in  the  very  streets  if  they  offer  so  much  as  to 
complain,  and  their  canals  made  to  run  with  the  blood  of  their  own 
inhabitants,  farewell  to  liberty,  the  freedom  of  election,  and  every  thing 
on  earth  that  is  dear  or  sacred  ! 

"  It  is  therefore  upon  these  considerations  that  the  poor  afflicted 
burgh  of  Dingwall  begs  for  the  assistance  and  pitie  of  the  other  her 
sister  burrows.  Injuries  of  this  nature  call  for  the  assistance  of  every 
Christian  ;  but  to  whom  can  a  burrow,  thus  barbarously  attacked, 
robbed  of  its  liberties  as  well  as  inhabitants,  apply  for  redress  except 
to  the  burrows  in  Scotland,  whose  joint  and  common  cause  it  is,  and 
who,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  will  seriously  consider  on  the  subject-marter 
of  this  memorial ;  and  as  the  town  good  of  Dingwall  is  but  a  trifle  of 
about  a  Imuder  merks  a-year,  which  renders  them  of  themselves  un- 
able to  pm-sue  for  redress,  will  generously  contribute  as  their  several 
cij'cumstances  will  allow  of. 

"  This  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  community  of  the  said 
burgh  is  presented  by 

"  Rox.  Bayne." 


CURIOUS  PROSECUTION  FOR  SENDING  A  CHALLENGE 
TO  SIR  JOHN  SCOTT,  AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  ELDON. 

[not  mentioned  by  lord  CAMPBELL.] 

This  was  an  indictment  against  the  defendant  (Mackreath)  for  chal- 
lenging Sir-  John  Scott  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  the  second  indictment 
chai-ged  him  with  using  opprobrious  terms  for  the  purpose  of  provok- 
ing Sir  John  to  give  him  a  challenge. 

Mr  Bearcroft  observed  that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  him  to  state 
the  reluctance  a  person  in  the  exalted  situation  of  his  client  felt  in 
prosecuting  an  indictment  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  imputed  to 
the  defendant  an  ofi'ence  of  no  trivial  consideration.  Some  gentle- 
men of  punctilious  honour  might  perhaps  insinuate  this  dispute 
should  have  been  decided  in  a  more  summary  way.  On  this  topic  his 
client  had  consulted  not  only  gentlemen  of  his  own  profession,  but 
also  oflicers  in  the  ai"my,  who  were  more  conversant  in  that  mode 
of  adjusting  diflerences,  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  former, 
ima  voce  advised,  nay  compelled,  him  to  institute  a  prosecution,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  bound  by  any  punctilio  of  honour,  to  give  or 
accept  a  challenge  from  the  defendant. 

To  render  the  question  at  issue  more  intelligible  to  the  Court,  Mr 
Bearcroft  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  it.  It  happened  that  piior  to  the  year 
1785  Mr  Fox  Lane,  a  very  young  gentleman,  possessed  an  estate  in 
Sui-rey  of  £1300  per  annum.  Being  of  an  extravagant  turn,  his 
affairs  became  much  embarrassed,  which  induced  him  to  sell  his  estate 
during  his  minority.     Mr  Mackreath  was  the  purchaser.     A  bill  in 
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equity  was  afterwards  filed  to  rescind  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
fraud. 

In  1786  the  cause  came  on  before  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  after  a  patient  and  ample  discussion  of  seven  days,  it  was  decreed 
that  Mr  Mackreath  took  undue  advantage  of  Mr  Fox  Lane  during  his 
minority  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  which  he  immediately  sold  with 
a  very  considerable  advance.  By  that  decree  he  was  also  commanded 
to  refund  the  purchase  money,  to  make  good  all  deficiences,  to  pay  five 
per  cent  interest,  and  to  dischai'ge  the  expenses  of  the  suit. 

From  this  decree,  which  called  upon  him  to  pay  at  least  £20,000, 
he  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  after  a  hearing  of  seven 
days,  affirmed  the  decree  in  toto.  Mr  Mackreath,  still  dissatisfied, 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  dernier  resort.  Here  the 
result  of  three  days'  discussion  was  an  affirmation  of  the  former  de- 
crees ;  and  on  the  motion  of  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Loughborough)  the 
highest  costs  ever  given  by  that  House  were  imposed  on  that  occa- 
sion. Mr  Bearcroft  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  the  case  immediately 
before  the  Court,  and  observed  that  the  eloquence  and  legal  abilities 
of  his  client  had,  in  the  various  stages  of  iMr  Fox  Lane's  business, 
given  umbrage,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  defendant,  who, 
boiling  with  rage  and  anguish,  after  paying  a  large  sum  of  money, 
determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  counsel,  who  had  the  con- 
duct of  his  opponent's  cause,  and  by  whose  able  management  he 
eventually  succeeded. 

Sir  John  Scott  deposed  that  on  the  tenth  of  Xovember  last,  on  his 
way  through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  defendant,  accomp.".nicd  by 
another  gentleman,  accosted  him  with  a  degree  of  vehemence.  After 
relating  some  occurrences  that  had  happened  some  years  before,  he 
addressed  the  witness  as  follows — I  have  read  your  speech  of  1786 ; 
I  wish  to  know  whether  you  mean  to  make  any  apology  for  your  base, 
unfounded  falsehoods,  which  have  done  me  so  much  injury.  I  will 
call  you  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  I'll  insist  upon  it  everywhere,  and 
proclaim  it  in  all  places.  I  have  carried  my  case  to  the  throne  (allud- 
ing to  a  flagitious  publication  of  the  pleadings).  He  added — You  are 
welcome  to  satisfaction  at  any  time  or  in  any  place. 

Mr  Bearcroft  thought  these  the  technical  words  of  a  challenge,  and 
asked  Sir  John  whether  he  was  positive  as  to  the  words.  Sir  John 
replied  that  he  spoke  with  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  frailty  of 
human  recollection,  and  that  he  would  go  down  to  the  grave  under  a 
firm  persuasion  that  he  now  spoke  the  truth.  His  memory  was  as- 
sisted by  a  memorandum  which  he  made  immediately  after  the  trans- 
a/ction. 

Mr  Erskine  made  an  ingenious  defence  for  his  client,  which  he 
chiefly  rested  on  the  quo  animo  of  the  defendant. 

Mr  Perison,  who  accompanied  the  defendant  on  the  10th  of  Xo- 
vember, declared  that  he  meant  to  interfere  his  good  sei-vices  between 
the  parties,  and  that  the  defendant  had  never  signified  his  intention 
of  challenging  the  prosecutor,  nor  of  provoking  him  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge. He  read  a  memorandum  of  this  rencontre,  which,  the  assig- 
nation only  excepted,  corroborated,  and,  if  possible,  exceeded  that  of 
the  prosecutor.  In  the  most  unequivocal  tei-ms  he  swore  that  no 
challenge  was  given  by  his  friend,  and  the  object  of  his  coming  was 
to  obtain  an  apology  for  the  calumnies  and  unfounded  assertions  the 
prosecutor  had  stated  in  his  pleadings. 

Mr  Bearcroft  replied.     He  said  the  cause  was  now  arrived  at  its 
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true  stage.  The  counsel  of  the  defendant  did  not  choose  to  discuss 
the  point  of  honour,  because  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  but 
one  opinion  on  that  head.  The  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  had  been  truly  stated  to  be  whether  the  words  imported  a  chal- 
lenge, and  whether  they  were  not  calculated  to  excite  a  breach  of  the 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor.  The  law  on  this  subject  was 
clearly  laid  down  in  Hawkins,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  where  it  is  stated  to  be 
an  high  oflfence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  either  to  fight  a  duel,  to  send  a 
cliallenge,  or  even  to  provoke  another  person  to  do  so.  The  learned 
counsel  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  law  and  evidence  in  this  case 
were  decided  in  his  favour,  and  rendered  a  verdict  of  conviction  irre- 
sistible. 

Lord  Kinion  expounded  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  remarked  that 
there  was  no  incongruity  in  the  evidence  to  render  this  a  doubtful 
case. 

The  jury,  which  was  special,  pronounced  the  defendant  guilty. 


LIFE  OF  CARLO  VANLOO, 

LATELY  FIRST  PAINTER  TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

Carlo  Vanloo,  the  son  of  Lewis  Vanloo  and  Mary  Fosse,  was  born 
at  Nice,  in  Provence,  in  1705.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  laid  siege  to 
Nice  in  1706  ;  the  whole  city  was  alarmed ;  Mary  Fosse  trembling  for 
the  little  Carlo,  and  thinking  to  shelter  him  from  all  danger,  hid  him 
in  the  cellar.  John  Baptist,  her  eldest  son,  perceiving,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bombs,  that  the  house  was  threatened,  ran  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  carried  oif  his  brother,  two  minutes  before  the  fiery  globe 
had  reduced  the  cradle  to  ashes. 

John  Baptist  Vanloo  proved  to  him  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  friend  : 
being  sent  for  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  went  to  Turin  with  his  family, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome,  w^here  he  was  joined  by  his  family  two 
years  after.  He  taught  his  brother  the  first  elements  of  the  art  of 
painting  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  school  of 
Benedetto  Lutti ;  that  master  was  charmed  with  the  promising 
genius  of  his  new  pupil ;  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  celebrated  Le  Gros, 
who  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  who  shewed  him  so  much  kind- 
ness, that  Carlo  conceived  an  inclination  to  cultivate  statuary. 

Carlo  was  as  successful  under  Le  Gros  as  he  had  been  under  Lutti ; 
the  young  man's  passion  for  sculpture  was  so  strong,  that  he  often  re- 
proached himself  with  not  having  continued  to  cultivate  that  art. 
The  death  of  Le  Gros  made  Carlo  return  to  painting.  He  made  a 
surprising  progress ;  was  partner  with  his  brother  in  the  task  assign- 
ed him  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  of  repair- 
ing the  gallery  of  Fontainbleau,  painted  by  Primatice  ;  then  left  that 
brother,  though  he  continued  to  love  him,  and  engaged  in  that  chaos 
of  painting,  the  opera  scenery ;  there,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his 
genius,  he  gave  plans  of  decorations,  as  many  great  masters  have  done, 
and  do  to  this  day.  Carlo  was,  after  this,  permitted  to  put  in  his 
claim  for  the  painting.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Messrs  Louis  and  Francis  Vanloo,  his  nephews,  and  with 
Mr  Boucher,  who  has  since  succeeded  him  in  most  of  his  dignities. 

The  prizes  for  drawing  were  soon  after  opened  at  Rome  ;  this  was 
a  new  triumph  for  Carlo ;  he  produced  a  new  work  upon  the  occasion. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  at  Rome  but  his  genius;  the  Pope  himself  having 
received  information  of  it^  and  being  willing  to  reward  the  mciit  of 
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the  youug  French  painter,  honoured  him  in  1729,  with  knighthood, 
and  with  an  honourable  commission.  He  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Turin 
with  his  nephew  Francis  Vanloo  ;  he  brought  back  to  France  a  rela- 
tion woilhy  of  his  great  name,  and  a  friend  whom  he  loved  tenderly, 
but  whom  he  was  deprived  of  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  Francis 
A'anloo  having  ventured  to  lead  the  horses,  fell  down,  was  trampled 
under  their  feet,  and  died  at  Turin  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  His 
uncle  was  employed  at  that  Court  in  many  works  of  importance. 
Twelve  subjects,  taken  from  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  afibrded  Carlo 
Vanloo  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  shining  talents.  His  reputa- 
tion brought  him  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sommis,  the  Amphion 
of  Italy ;  he  married  his  daughter,  and  then  arrived  in  France. 

The  JNIarquis  of  Marigny,  an  excellent  judge  of  the  talents  of  ar- 
tists, obtained  the  place  of  first  painter  to  the  King  for  him  in  1762. 
His  efforts,  which  led  him  continually  to  new  degrees  of  perfection,  at 
last  impaired  his  constitution :  he  passed  a  month  in  London,  there  he 
enjoyed  his  whole  reputation ;  then  he  returned  to  Paris  to  apply  him- 
self with  new  vigour  to  his  labours ;  and  died,  by  a  sudden  loss  of 
blood,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1765. 

Carlo  Vanloo  was  of  an  agreeable  person  and  cheerful  humour ;  in- 
dustrious, severe  upon  himself ;  he  always  worked  standing,  and  with- 
out fire,  even  in  tliC  coldest  seasons  ;  a  natural  humour,  which  gener- 
ally corrected  the  warmth  of  his  sallies,  constituted  the  character  of 
his  disposition.  He  w^as  sincere,  ingenuous,  friendly,  and  affectionate ; 
he  lived  with  his  scholars  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  with  his 
children  as  if  they  were  his  friends ;  and  he  loved  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  like  a  friend  and  a  father.  The  idea  he  had  formed  of 
the  perfection  of  his  art,  made  it  very  hard  to  please  him. 


REMARKS  OX  THE  SIGNS  OF  INNS. 

The  Gate. — I  never  saw  the  picture  of  a  gate  upon  a  board  over  an 
ale- house;  but  a  little  gate  itself  is  a  common  sign  at  small  public 
houses  by  the  road  side,  and  on  it  is  generaUy  written, 
"  This  gate  hangs  well, 

Aud  hinders  none, 

Refresh,  aud  pay ; 

And  travel  on." 

I  have  been  told  of  another  inscription  : 

"  Who  buys  good  land  buys  many  stones. 
AVho  buys  good  meat,  buys  many  bones. 
Who  buys  good  eggs,  buys  many  shells. 
Who  buys  good  ale,  buys  nothing  else. 

The  first  English  drinking  ballad  extant  is  quoted  at  length  in  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  from  "  Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle,"  1551, 
the  first  regular  comedy  in  our  language.  It  was  written  by  John 
Still,  a  native  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  different  editions  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays. 

In  Ritson's  Collection  of  English  Songs,  is  one  by  Beaumont, entitled 
"  The  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale,"  which  consists  of  no  less  than  70  verses. 
1  quote  the  6&th  as  a  good  drinking  etymology  and  favourable  speci- 
men : 

"  O  ale,  ab  alendo,  the  liquor  of  life  ! 

That  I  had  a  mouth  as  big  as  a  whale ! 
For  mine  is  but  little,  to  touch  the  least  title 
That  belongs  to  the  praise  of  a  put  of  good  ale.' 
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In  Thomas  Warton's  Poems  is  "  A  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale,"  in 
imitation  of  Pliillips's  "  Splendid  Shilling,"  both  which  from  part  of 
"  The  Oxford  Sausage  ;"  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 1752,  is  a  song  in  praise  of  "  Nottingham  Ale." 

Pope,  in  imitation  of  Denham's  well-known  lines  on  the  Thames, 
thus  wantonly  satirizes  a  very  worthy  man, 

"  Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer  beer ; 
The'  stale,  not  ripe  ;  the'  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull, 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o'erflowing,  yet  not  full." 

A  brewer  being  drowned  in  his  own  vat,  Jckyll  said  that  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner's  jury  should  be,  "  found  floating  on  his  watery  hier." 

Voltaire  compared  the  British  nation  to  a  barrel  of  their  own  ale  ; 
the  top  of  which  is  froth,  the  bottom  dregs,  the  middle  excellent. 

Porter  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Ralph  Harwood,  at  his  brewery 
on  the  east  side  of  High-street  in  Shoreditch ;  thus  Gutteridge,  a 
native  of  that  parish,  says, 

"  Harwood,  my  townsman,  he  invented  first 
Porter  to  rival  wine,  and  quench  the  thirst ; 
Porter,  which  spreads  its  fame  half  the  world  o'er, 
AVhose  reputation  rises  more  and  more. 
As  long  as  porter  shall  preserve  its  fame, 
Let  aU  with  gratitude  our  parish  name." 

The  George. 

"  St  George,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door." 

is  I  believe,  the  most  common  sign  in  this  kingdom,  and  Gary  in  his 
Itinerary  has  mentioned  104  posting  houses  thus  distinguished. 

This  sainted  hero  was  born  at  Cappadocia,  of  Christian  parents,  and 
served  with  great  gallantry  under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  by  whom 
he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
council ;  but  having  publicly  upbraided  the  tyrant  with  his  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  having  indignantly  refused  many  splendid  ofiei'S  of 
aggrandizement,  made  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  his  religion,  and 
having  endured  the  torture  several  times,  he  was  ignominiously  drag- 
ged through  the  city  of  Lydda,  and  beheaded,  April  23,  A.  D.  290. 

Gibbon,  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  has  confounded  this  warrior- 
saint  with  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  same  name  and  birth-place  ,  and  hav- 
ing detailed  the  low  origin,  shameful  life,  and  violent  death  of  the 
latter,  who  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  thus  concludes ;  "  The  odious 
stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed 
the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  a  Christian  hero  ;  and  the  infamous 
George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St 
George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  Gar- 
ter." 

Having  been  a  soldier  of  rank,  St  George  was  anciently  represented 
on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie,  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  banner, 
charged  with  a  red  cross,  symbolical  of  his  dying  for  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  trampling  a  red  dragon  under  him,  alluding  to  that  "  Red  Dragon, 
the  Devil,  who  burneth  with  fury,  and  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
faithful."  From  this  representation  arose  the  romantic  tale  of  his 
victory  over  a  pestiferous  dragon,  which  has  I  suppose  been  read  with 
great  pleasure  by  almost  every  school-boy  in  "  The  Renowned  His- 
tory of  the  seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  which  work  was  origin- 
ally composed  by  Richard  Johnson,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James. 
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During  the  siege  of  Acre  in  Palestine  (which,  after  an  investment  of 
more  than  two  years,  surrendered  July  12,  1191,)  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  distinguished  twenty- six  of  his  bravest  knights  with  a  blue  leathern 
thong,  to  be  worn  round  the  leg,  and  they  were  styled  knights  of  the 
Blue  Thong.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  present 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  which  was  established  by  Edward  III. 
at  Windsor  (the  place  of  his  nativity)  April  23, 1349,  and  consisted  also 
of  twenty-six  Companions,  including  the  Sovereign,  which  number  it 
was  limited  to  until  the  present  reign,  when  it  was  increased  to  forty- 
one.  The  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  was  adopted  by  Ed- 
ward, who  had  just  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  hoped 
through  the  means  of  this  valiant  "  band  of  brothers"  to  obtain  it,  as 
retorting  shame  and  defiance  upon  all  those  who  should  consider  his 
claim  unjust  or  unattainable,  or  thinh  evil  of  his  cause.  As  to  the 
popular  story  of  this  Order  having  originated  in  Edward's  picking  up 
the  garter  of  the  lovely  Countess  of  Salisbury  in  a  dance,  and  reprov- 
ing the  smile  of  his  courtiers  by  the  words  of  the  motto,  though  sup- 
ported by  Rapin,  it  is  now  very  generally  discredited. 

The  present  Garter  is  of  blue  velvet,  on  which  is  embroidered  the 
motto,  and  is  worn  round  the  left  leg.  The  jewel  of  the  Order  repre- 
sents St  George  on  horseback,  tilting  at  a  dragon  who  is  thrown  on  his 
back.  Brady  says,  "  The  first  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  cause  of 
the  riband,  to  which  the  George  is  suspended,  being  worn  over  the 
shoulder :  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  mother,  having  thus  put  it 
on,  and  introduced  him  to  his  father,  Charles  II. ;  that  monarch  was 
so  pleased  with  the  conceit,  that  he  commanded  the  Knights  in  gener- 
al to  wear  it  so  in  future ;  whereas,  from  the  time  of  establishment 
of  the  Order,  until  that  period,  it  had  been  placed  round  the  neck." 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  the  prelate  ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
the  Chancellor;  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor  the  Registrar  of  the  Order. 
"  Garter"  and  "  Principal  King  at  Arms,"  are  two  distinct  offices 
united  in  one  person.  This  officer  was  first  appointed  by  Henry  V. 
and  takes  his  oath  of  inauguration,  as  Garter,  before  the  Sovereign 
and  Knights  ;  as  King  at  Arms,  before  the  Earl  Marshal.  Previously 
to  the  year  1688,  when  Barnes  published  his  "  History  of  Edward  III.'' 
there  were  enumerated  as  Knights  of  the  Garter  eight  Emperors  of 
Germany,  five  Kings  of  France,  five  of  Denmark,  three  of  Spain,  five 
of  Portugal,  two  of  Naples,  two  of  Sweden,  two  of  Scotland  (before 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne),  two  of  Castile,  one 
of  Poland,  and  one  of  Bohemia.  Since  which  time  there  have  been 
several  other  crowned  heads  admitted,  and  among  the  present  Com- 
panions are  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Prussia, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  Order,  St  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  saint  of  England ;  but  since 
that  time  St  George  has  always  been  invoked  as  her  patron  saint ; 
his  name  has  been  the  constant  war-cry  and  his  cross,  Gules  in  a 
field  Argent,  the  victorious  banner  of  her  sons. 

Portugal  has  chosen  him  as  her  patron  saint.  "  France  had  an 
order  of  St  George  at  Burgundy  in  1400 ;  Germany,  an  order  in 
1470,  at  Milstad  in  Carinthia;  in  the  Papal  dominions  a  like  order 
was  established  in  1498  ;  Austria  formed  a  similar  honorary  assem- 
blage of  knights  about  the  same  period ;  another  order  of  St  George 
was  settled  in  the  Pope's  dominions  at  Ravenna  in  1534 ;  and  a 
further  one  at  Genoa,  time  now  unknown.  In  1729  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria   settled   the   order  of    St   George    for  the    Roman    empire 
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at  Munich.     Catherine  II.  founded  an  order  in  honour  of  St  George ; 
and  there  are  some  others  which  have  eluded  research," 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  HAMILTON  AND  NEWTON— 1548. 

The  Lord  Grey  of  Wark  was  Lieutenant-General  of  the  North  Parts, 
in  the  war  which  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  to  consum- 
mate the  marriage  of  Mary,  the  young  Queen,  with  Edward  VI.,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  made  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  Henry  Till. 

In  this  war  the  Scotch  lost  several  strongholds;  and  among  others, 
the  Lord  Grey,  in  the  second  year  of  King  EdAvard  Ylth's  reign,  laid 
siege  to  Tester,  and  having,  with  his  cannon,  made  such  breaches 
therein  as  were  practicable,  the  garrison  oft'ered  to  surrender  the  place, 
on  condition  their  lives  were  spared,  which  was  freely  agreed  to  by 
the  English  General,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  ;  who,  during  the 
siege,  had  spoken  very  disrespectful  things  of  the  King  of  England. 
Now,  the  garrison  marching  out  of  the  castle  in  their  shirts,  and 
making  their  most  humble  obeisance,  as  became  them,  to  the  Lord 
Grey,  he  caused  very  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the  base  railer,  who 
was  excepted  from  pardon,  and  he  was  found  to  be  one  Mr  Newton, 
a  native  of  Scotland. 

This  man,  finding  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  bethought  himself 
of  no  other  way  to  save  his  life,  than  by  throwing  the  accusation 
upon  one  Mr  Hamilton :  now,  these  two  gentlemen  charging  each 
other  with  the  fact,  the  General  could  find  no  other  way  to  decide  it 
than  by  combat,  which  they  demanded,  and  the  Lord  Grey  assenting 
thereto,  judgement  was  pronounced  to  have  it  tried ;  and  this  he  was 
the  more  induced  to  agree  to,  because  all  persons  seemed  resolute  for 
the  decision  of  the  truth ;  as  in  very  just  cause,  by  the  loss  of  their 
lives  to  gain  an  immortal  name,  according  to  that  line. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  due  preparation  for  this  combat :  so 
that  the  champions  entered  the  lists,  at  the  appointed  time,  which 
were  erected  for  that  end  in  the  market-place  of  Hadington  ;  having 
only  their  doublets  and  hose  on,  and  armed  with  sword,  buckler, 
and  dagger.  Hamilton,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  lists,  kneeling 
down,  put  up  hearty  prayers  to  God  Almighty,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  vindicate  the  truth,  and  grant  him  victory  over  his  enemy ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  he  made  most  solemn  protestations  that  he  never  spoke 
any  such  words  against  the  King  of  England  as  his  adversary  charged 
upon  him.  On  the  other  side,  Newton  seemed  as  if  ho  had  been 
daunted  with  his  false  accusation ;  and  the  generality  of  the  specta- 
toi's  entertained  an  opinion  of  his  guilt  to  his  prejudice.  Be  it  as  it 
will,  both  of  them  being  ready,  they  fell  busily  to  it,  and  exchanged 
several  fierce  blows.  Hamilton,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  people, 
seeming  to  rely  upon  his  innocence,  laid  stoutly  about,  and  forced  his 
adversary  to  retreat  almost  to  the  end  of  the  lists  ;  to  which  if  he  had 
quite  driven  him,  he  had,  by  the  law  of  arms,  won  the  victory.  New- 
ton, finding  himself  thus  upon  the  point  of  being  worsted,  advanced 
again,  and  gave  Hamilton  such  a  great  gash  in  the  leg,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  stand  any  longer,  but  down  he  dropped,  and  Newton, 
falling  upon  him,  presently  slew  him  with  his  dagger. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  there  present,  who  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  Newton  was  the  oftender,  though  fortune  had  favoured  him  in 
the  Combat,  who  would  readily  have  ventured  their  lives  against  him, 
man  for  man.  if  the  General  would  have  allowed  it  ;  but  Newton 
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laying  claim  to  the  law  of  arms,  the  Lord  Grey  not  only  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  it,  but  also  presented  him  with  his  own  gown,  besides  his 
own  back  plate,  and  a  gold  chain  which  he  wore  at  that  time.  Thus, 
says  the  historian,  he  was  well  rewarded,  whatever  his  deserts  might 
be ;  but  he  did  not  come  oflf  so,  for  riding  afterwards  on  the  borders 
of  both  kingdoms,  he  was  there  slain  and  cut  in  pieces. 


LETTERS  FROM  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

These  letters  have  been,  says  the  writer  in  his  communication  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  in  no  other  hands  or  family  but  the  old  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's, till  they  came  to  mine  ;  and  I  give  it  on  my  honour  they  have 
never  been  shewn  to  any  person  but  yourself,  it  being  my  opinion  that 
none  but  a  gentleman  who  has  your  taste  is  deserving  of  them. 

With  these  letters  was  transmitted  a  medal  of  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria. 

1. 

Hampton  court,  Oct.  30, 1647. 
Deare  Daughter, 

This  is  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  through  forgetfulness  that  I  have 
not  all  this  time  sent  for  you :  the  reasons  of  which,  when  you  shall 
come,  shall  be  tould  you  by  your  brother  James  this  evening,  tSi  so 
God  bless  you. 

Your  loving  father, 

Charles  R. 
Kiss  your  brother  Harry  and  my  Lady  Northumberland  from  me. 


Hampton  court,  27  Oct.,  1647. 
Deare  Daughter, 

This  is  to  assure  you  that  it  is  not  through  forgetfulness,  or  any 
want  of  kindness  that  I  have  not  all  this  time  sent  for  you,  but  for 
such  reasons  as  is  fitter  for  you  to  imagine,  as  you  may  easily  do, 
then  me  to  write  :  but  now  I  hope  to  see  you  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
next,  as  your  brother  James  can  more  particularly  tell  you,  to  whom 
referring  you,  I  rest. 

Your  loving  father, 

Charles  R. 
3. 

Newport,  14  Oct.,  164S. 
Deare  Daughter, 

It  is  not  want  of  afiection  that  makes  me  write  so  seldom  to  you, 
but  want  of  matter  such  as  I  could  wish,  and  indeed  I  am  loathe  to 
write  to  those  I  love  when  I  am  out  of  humour  (as  I  have  been  these 
days  bypast),  least  my  lettera  should  trouble  those  1  desire  to  please, 
but  having  opportunity  I  would  not  loose  it,  though  at  this  time  I 
have  nothing  to  say  but  God  bless  you, 

Your  loving  father, 

Charles  R. 
Give  your  brother  my  blessing  with  a  kiss,  and  commend  me  kindly 
to  my  Lady  Northumberland  by  the  same  token. 
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CURIOUS  HOAX  AT  DUMFRIES,  Oct.  18,  1799, 

The  worthy  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  were,  on  the  18th  October  1799, 
delighted  and  astonished  by  the  following  announcement,  which  was 
carefully  put  up  in  the  most  public  places. 

"  Fireworks. 

"  Le  Chevalier  Chartelon,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  displaying  his 
wonderful  abilities  before  them  within  these  ten  days,  at  the  parti- 
cular desire  and  expence  of  several  distinguished  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, has  agreed  to  display  upon  the  Dock  this  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  his  wonderful  collection  of  fireworks,  consisting  of  sky-rockets 
on  a  new  plan  ;  also  water-rockets,  darting  into  the  river  Xith  to  a 
great  depth,  then  ascending  to  a  most  astonishing  height ;  likewise  a 
vast  variety  of  wheel- serpents,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  to  conclude  with 
a  grand  transparent  fire-balloon,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

"  N.B. — Le  Chevalier  Chartelon  will  remain  here  one  or  two  days ; 
he  will  sell  every  composition  for  fire- working  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms." — Dumfries,  Oct.  18th,  1799. 

Excited  by  curiosity,  or  tempted  by  having  nothing  to  pay,  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people,  of  all  ranks,  assembled  on  the  Dock  at  the 
hour  appointed.  After  waiting  with  patience  a  considerable  time 
(during  which  time  there  fell  most  fortunately  an  agreeable  Scotch 
mist,  which,  as  they  say,  wets  an  Englishman  to  the  skin),  the  crowd 
dispersed,  highly  enraged  at  their  own  credulity,  and  pouring  out  the 
bitterest  invectives  against  the  unknown  wag. 

THE  COVENT  GARDEN  GARLAND,  1832. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  W.  CROKER. 

TUXE — "  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet." 

1. 
There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  garden  so  sweet, 
As  the  garden  where  cads,  cabs,  and  cabbages  meet, 
Where  little  John  Hobhouse,  and  long  Frank  Burdett, 
Buy  votes  of  the  mongers,  and  breathe  heavy  wet. 

2. 

Tho'  Francis,  that  garden  was  thine, — silly  elf! 
Fur  years  very  long,  twice  as  long  as  yourself; 
Yet  when  ears  very  large,  and  long  nose,  as  you  know, 
Are  both  out  of  fashion,  why,  out  you  must  go. 

3. 
Ah  !  Cam,  little  Cam,  with  the  mighty  big  soul  ? 
"Who  can  I5yTon  illustrate,  and  voters  cajole  ; 
Prithee  swear  they  mistake,  when  they  called  you  a  codger, 
Who,  flogg'd  by  the  critics,  would  nine-tail  the  "  sodger."* 

4. 
O,  garden  beloved  :  how  thy  patriots  moan, 
The  apples  of  discord  that  are  from  thee  thrown  ; 
But  we'll  stand  on  thy  hustings,  till  left  in  the  lurch, 
With  our  face  to  thy  stalls,  and  our  backs  on  the  church. 

*  In  reference  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  having  vindicated  flogging  in  the 
army,  which  was  the  occasion  of  much  censure,  as,  prior  to  his  acceptance  of 
ofiSce,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  this  unmanly  punishment. 
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PARISH  OF  AUCHTERHOUSE,  FORFARSHIRE. 

This  parish  is  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  towards 
the  south-west  side  of  the  county,  having  the  parish  of  LifF  interposed 
betwixt  it  and  the  Tay.  The  Earl  of  Airlie  is  the  most  extensive 
proprietor. 

The  mansion-house,  a  large  but  plain  building,  situated  among 
some  fine  old  plantations,  with  a  diminutive  deer  park,  stands  at  a. 
short  distance  off  the  west  side  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Dundee  to 
Newtyle,  about  eight  miles  from  the  former,  and  three  from  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  station  of  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  gate.  As  the  house  has  long  been  the  property  of 
the  noble  family  of  Airlie,  it  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  occupied 
by  Lady  Helen  Wedderburn,  sister  of  the  present  Eail.  David,  Lord 
Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  was  attainted 
for  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  in  IT-ti"),  died  here  in  1803,  and  was 
interred  in  the  family  vaults  at  the  Kirkton  of  Auchterhonse,  as  was 
Ann  Stuart,  his  second  Lady,  who  died  at  Airlie  Lodge,  Dundee,  in 
1799. 

The  first  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Auchterhonse  whom  we  have 
found  mentioned,  is  a  John  JIaync  or  Mein,  who  held,  and  was  de- 
signated of,  it  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  Part  of  the  barony  at  least 
came  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie  before  the  year  1400;  and 
part,  particularly  the  lands  of  Templeton,  belonged  to  the  Church, 
having  been  granted  by  some  now  unknown  donor  to  the  Knights 
Templar,  and  after  the  suppression  of  that  celebrated  order,  they  Avere, 
with  other  parts  of  the  barony,  given  to  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Knight, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, Templeton  was  the  property  of  William  Duncan,  one  of  the 
Town  Councillors  of  Dundee,  who  burdened  the  lands  with  an  annual 
payment  of  28g.  to  the  hospital  in  that  burgh.  The  lands  are  now, 
we  believe,  the  property  of  Lord  Airlie. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  loth  century,  the  parish  church  was  con- 
VOL.  I.  10 
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Ycrted  into  a  College,  or  Provostry,  by  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie  of  Liii- 
trathen,  Knight,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  barony ;  but  how  many 
prebendaries  and  choristers  he  placed  in  it,  and  what  endowments  he 
provided  for  their  maintenance,  beyond  the  tithes  of  the  barony,are  now 
unknown.    After  the  death  of  this  gentleman  the  lands  became,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  property  of  various  families,  some  of  whom  we  shall 
here  note      In  the  16th  century,  the  barony  was  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  second  title  of  Lord  Auchteihouse  was  derived 
from  it ;  and,  according  to  Monipenny's  Abridgement  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, his  Lordship's  chief  residence  was  here.     On  the  26th  June,  1593, 
James   Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  Auchterhouse,  was  retoured  heir  to  his 
grandfather,  John  Earl  of  Buchan,  &c.,  in  the  lands  of   Wester  Pou- 
rie,  stented  at  £12;  and  on  the  6th  September,  1615,   Lady  Mary 
Douglas,    Countess   of   Buchan,    Lady  Auchterhouse,   was   retoured 
heiress  to  her  mother.  Lady  Christina  Stewart,  Countess  of  Buchan, 
&c.,  in  the  lands,  barony,  and  lordship  of  Auchterhouse,  stented  at 
£13,  6s.  8d.  old,  and  £80  new  extent ;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Eassie, 
viz.   Castleton,  Alehouse,  Brewlands,  Newmill  of  Eassie,  Balkeirie 
with  the  mill,  Glenquharities,  Bnlgrugo,  and  the  deer-lands  of  Eassie, 
all  stented  at  £5  old,  and  £72  new  extent ;  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Nevay,  stented  at  £5  old,  and  £20  new  extent ;  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Kettins,  including  the  lands  of  Pitdownie,  old  extent  £5,  and  new 
£64 ;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Kinaltie,  stented  the  same  ;  the  lands 
of  ]Memis  with  the  mill,  old  extent  £5,  and  new  £20 ;  the  lands  of 
Blacklunans  and  Drurafork,  with  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
Drumfork  [in  the  parish  of  Alyth,  but  now  erased],  old  extent  £6, 
and  new  £24.     On  the  21st  April,  1619,  James  Earl  of  Moray,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lands  of  the  Earldom  of  Buchan,  comprehending,  among 
others,  the  preceding  lands  and  baronies  ;  and  on  the  15th  June,  1648, 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Kinghorn,  acquired  the  half  of  all  these  properties, 
which,  on  the  12th  May,  1663,  passed  to  George,  Earl  of  Panmure ; 
and  in  1676,  James,  Earl  of  Carnwath,  held  the  whole  in  warrandice 
of  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Carnwath;  and  again,  in  1691  and 
1692,  Lady  Elizabeth  Nevay,  wife  of  Lord  John  Hay  of  Murie,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  David  Xevay  of  that  Ilk, 
Knight,  with  her  nephew,  Henry  Crawford  of  Monorgan,  one  of  the 
Bailies  of  Dundee,  held  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Auchter- 
house in  warrandice  of  those  parts  of  the  Nevay  estates  devised  re- 
spectively to  them  by  Sir  David.     On  the  9th  October,  1695,  John, 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  was  retoured  in  the  lands  and  barony  of  Auch- 
terhouse ;  and  at,  and  after  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  manor- 
house  was  occupied  by  one  of  his  Lordship's  sons,  the  Hon.  Patrick 
Lyon,  who  was  designed  from  the  barony.     This  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  rebellion  in  1715,  but  had  the  good  sense  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Act  of  Grace.     He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
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loyal  aud  Koyal  Company  of  Archers,  and  married  a  sister  of  James 
Carnegie  of  Finliaven,  who  unfortunately  killed  the  Earl  of  Strath - 
more,  Mr  Lyon's  brother,  on  the  High  Street  of  Forfar  in  1728.  Not 
lon'^  after  this  the  barony  of  Auchterhouse  became  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Airlie,  with  which  noble  family  it  still  remains. 

Deoxlaw. — 'Towards  the  south  side  of  the  parish,  the  lands  of 
Dronlaw,  sometimes  rendered  Dronley,  are  situated.  As  they  were 
formerly  an  independent  estate,  and  gave  a  family  designation  to  a 
branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Errol,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  also 
had  possessed  a  mansion-house,  but  where  it  stood  is  unknown. 
The  village  of  Dronlaw  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  houses, 
among  which  there  is  only  one  of  two  stories,  which  seems  to  have 
some  pretensions  to  age.  From  being  situated  on  both  sides  of  Dig- 
boty  Water,  which  ia  here  largely  augmented  by  the  junction  of  the 
burn  of  Auchterhouse,  the  people  of  the  village  have  considerable  em- 
ployment in  bleaching  and  washing  yarns  for  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Dundee. 

The  first  mention  we  have  met  with  of  Dronlaw,  is  as  the  property 
of  Donald  Earl  of  Mar,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  Baliol,  who  granted 
it  to  Nicolas  de  Hay  of  Errol,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Errol.  The 
grant  occurred  about  the  year  1295,  and  with  the  descendants  of  this 
gentleman  the  lands  remained,  either  in  property  or  superiority,  until 
after  the  year  1678,  for  we  find  that,  on  the  30th  of  August  in  that 
year,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Errol,  was  retoured  in  what  of  the  barony  and 
superiorities  of  Errol  remained  unalienated,  and  among  these  was  the 
superiority  of  Dronlaw,  although  at  the  same  time  the  estate  belonged 
in  j>roperty,  as  it  long  had  done,  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hay,  but 
whether  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  house  of  Errol  we  do 
not  know.  The  Hays  of  Dronlaw  occur  frequently  in  the  oldest 
parish  register  of  Auchterhouse,  in  connection  with  several  local  as 
well  as  general  incidents  in  the  turbulent  and  unhappy  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  in  the  year  1657,  Mr  Robert  Hay  of  Dronlaw,  who  is 
the  last  laird  of  that  ancient  name  we  have  found  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  the  estate,  presented  a  communion  cup  to  the  kirk-session 
for  the  use  of  the  parish. 

Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr  Hay  we  are  unable  to 
state,  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  though  probably  it  was  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Loi'd  Camperdown,  as  Dronlaw  adjoins  his  Lord- 
ship's barony  of  Lundie.  At  all  events,  in  very  recent  times,  if  not 
still,  it  was  the  property  of  his  Lordship's  family,  and  gave  a  designa- 
tion to  his  father  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  his  succes 
sion  to  the  family  estates  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1796. 
In  the  list  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  Justices  of  Peace  for  the 
county  in  1790,  the  entry  stands  thus  : — "  Adam  Duncan  of  Dronlaw, 
now  Lord  Viscount  Duncan  of  Lundie." 
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Hill  of  White  Sheets,  and  Subterranean  Buildings. — This  hill 
is  one  of  the  Sidlaw  range  in  the  parish,  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  summit  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  camp  or  fortification,  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  two  Scots  acres,  enclosed  by  a  stone  walT,  and  suiTOunded  with 
deep  trenches.  There  is  nothing  known  concerning  these  defences 
farther  than  that  they  evidently  refer  to  a  very  remote  period.  Be- 
side the  village,  as  well  as  near  the  mansion-house  of  Auchterhouse, 
some  of  these  subterranean  erections  called  Picts'  Houses  were  dis- 
covered a  considerable  number  of  years  ago — say  about  sixty.  They 
were  full  of  a  rich  fat  mould ;  but  the  only  other  discoveries  made 
were  the  finding  of  a  brass  ring,  some  bones,  ashes  of  wood,  and  a 
few  querns  or  hand-mills.  In  December,  1827,  when  the  inclined- 
plane  in  the  line  of  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway  was  forming  at 
Balbeuchly,  a  short  distance  eastwards  of  the  village  of  Auchterhouse, 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  subterranean  erection,  all  built  of  flat 
stones,  and  covered  over  at  the  top  with  large  flags,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  very  capacious  sewer.  The  length  was  about  a  hundred 
feet,  or  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  rails,  and  about  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  There  was  nothing  found  in  it  that 
could  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  idea  relative  to  the  use  for  which 
such  a  structure  had  been  erected — its  contents  being  only  a  quantity 
of  rich  black  mould,  the  accumulation  of  ages.  This  is  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it,  and  as  it  aftbrds  no  clue  by  which  to  ascertain 
its  use,  we  must  resort  to  conjecture  to  supply  a  design  for  its  erec- 
tion;  and  here  two  points  offer  themselves  to  consideration,  ^rsf,  a 
place  of  retreat  for  safety ;  second,  or  a  place  for  storing  necessaries 
and  valuable  property  from  violence  and  rapine.  Let  not  this  be 
considered  absurd,  because  this  erection  had  neither  the  strength  of  a 
castle,  nor  the  form  of  a  granary  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing its  ineligible  plan,  according  to  modern  notions  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  it  could  be  applied  both  to  the  preservation  of  persons  and 
property.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  very  few  miles 
from  this  point  there  was  a  Roman  camp  (at  Cupar,  about  eight  miles 
distant),  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men; 
it  is  also  matter  of  history  that  the  Romans  persecuted  the  Druids, 
the  original  priests  of  all  Britain,  with  the  most  merciless  barbarity, 
literally  roasting  them  alive  on  their  own  altars,  as  was  done  by  Sue- 
tonius when  he  reduced  the  island  of  Anglesey  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  fame  of  such  savage  cruelty  would  travel  rapidly  over  and  per- 
vade the  whole  island  of  Britain.  When  Agricola,  some  years  after 
this,  brought  his  legions  across  the  Tay  into  Forfarshire,  then  the 
country  of  the  Horrestii  (in  Roman  nomenclature),  what  else  could 
the  Horrestian  priests  expect  than  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
in  the  south  ?  and  although  there  are  no  relics  of  Druidism,  or  what 
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arc  called  so,  remaining  at  Balbeuchly,  that  is  no  reason  to  assume 
there  never  were  any.  At  Auchterhouse,  and  also  at  Dryburgh 
and  Charleston,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lift",  there  were ;  but 
these  erections,  particularly  at  Dryburgh,  consisted  of  a  plurality 
of  apartments,  and  this  at  Balbeuchly  of  only  one,  and  that  one 
void  of  all  proportion.  At  Tealiug,  about  the  year  1780,  one  was 
discovered  in  all  respects  similar  to  this,  and  full  of  a  rich  black 
mould ;  and  also  another  formed  of  several  apartments,  similar  to 
those  at  Dryburgh  and  Auchterhouse,  and  like  them,  containing  bones 
and  querns,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  these  long  erections  had 
been  the  storehouses  or  granaries  which  contained  the  food  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  complex  structures.  It  would  also  show,  that 
the  habitation  belonging  to  this  storehouse  at  Balbeuchly,  and  the 
storehouses  connected  with  the  habitations  at  Auchterhouse  and  Dry- 
burgh, have  remained  hitherto  undiscovered,  Tacitus  relates,  that  in 
his  time  the  Germans  used  these  underground  repositories  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  grain,  as  well  as  places  of  protection  for  themselves  ; 
and  why  not  the  Britons  ?  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  author, 
who  flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  also  writes  that 
his  countrymen  of  South  Britain  betook  themselves  to  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  barbarity  of  their  Saxon  invaders,  * 
who  were  as  ruthless  savages  as  ever  the  civilised  Eomans  were. 
That  this  erection  at  Balbeuchly  owed  its  existence  to  the  Druids  is 
possible,  and  that  its  formation  was  about  tlie  time  Agricola  penetrated 
so  fai-  north,  may  be  assumed.  At  Tealing,  a  few  miles  eastward, 
there  have  been  discovered  a  subterranean  dwelling  and  storehouse, 
and  on  the  surface  there  still  remain  some  other  relics.  At  Bal- 
beuchly part  has  been  discovered,  the  remainder  has  not  yet  been 
found  ;  and  what  the  surface  bore  of  religious  and  judicial  relics  have 
all  been  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement. 
We  have  said  that  a  Roman  camp  was  not  far  distant,  at  Cupar,  and 
when  these  inveterate  enemies  to  the  name  of  Druid  was  approaching, 
was  it  not  natural  for  the  unprotected  priests  to  devise  some  means 
for  their  security  ?  It  is  possible  that  all  the  secular  power  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  was  in  the 
camp  of  their  armed  countrymen,  entrenched  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Whitesheets,  where  their  defences  still  in  part  remain ;  and  in 
the  dilemma  to  which  they  were  brought  by  the  presence  of  their 
enemies,  what  could  the  priests  do  but  fill  their  storehouses  with  food, 
and   retire  to  their  underground  sanctuary,   whence,  perhaps,  thev 

*  Speaking  of  many  who  left  the  country,  he  proceeds, — "Others  commit- 
ting the  safegard  of  their  lives,  in  continuall  doubtful!  dread,  to  the  mounting 
hils,  to  fortresses  of  deepe  downfalls,  to  most  thicke  wooddy  forests,  and  to  the 
Rockes  of  the  Sea,  remained  (albeit  -with  trembling  hearts)  yet  still  in  their 
country." — EpiSTLE  OF  Gildas,  chap.  xxv.  "  Of  the  Remnant  of  the  Britons." 
Loudon,  1838. 
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never  again  emerged,  like  their  unhappy  brethren  at  Auchter- 
house,  Dryburgh,  and  elsewhere,  whose  mouldering  bones,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuiies,  but  too  cleai'ly  pointed  out  their  miser- 
able fate. 

Village  and  Church. — Fully  half  a  mile  north-eastward  from  the 
mansion-house,  the  village  and  church  are  prettily  seated,  chiefly  on 
the  crest  of  an  elevated  ridge,  very  neai-  the  base  of  the  Sidlaws. 
The  church  is  modern  ;  that  is,  it  was  erected  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  what  at  that  time  was,  and  still  is,  rare  in  Forfarshire, 
it  is  ornamented  with  a  stone  tower,  and  is  altogether,  externally, 
a  rather  favourable  specimen  of  rural  ecclesiastical  architecture,  while 
the  internal  fitting  is,  like  many  othei-s,  just  passable.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  old  church,  consisting  of  parts  of  mullions  and  tracery 
of  Gothic  windows  are,  or  not  long  ago  were,  lying  about  in  the 
churchyard,  the  present  church  being  furnished  with  prim,  orthodox, 
right-angled  oblong  lights.  There  was,  somewhere  about  the  church, 
an  ancient  baptismal  font,  which  had  lain  over  from  the  time  of  the 
abrogation  of  Popery,  or  at  least  from  the  abolition  of  Protestant 
Episcopacy.  This,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  beadle,  we  did  not 
sec,  but  were  told  that  it  was  covered  over  with  grotesquely  formed, 
or,  as  it  was  phrased,  "  daft -like  "  figures,  which  made  us  the  more 
to  regret  the  absence  of  the  parish  functionary.  The  funeral  monu- 
ments in  the  churchyard  are  few,  and  the  inscriptions  uninteresting, 
unless  to  the  erectors  and  their  connections.  There  is  one  monument, 
however,  which  has  a  rather  singular  appearance,  having  been  erected 
some  years  since  to  the  memory  of  a  former  clei'gyman  of  the  parish, 
but  as  yet  the  erectors  have  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  kind 
of  epitaph  it  should  bear,  and  hence  it  records  nil. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  we  saw  a  curiosity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  in  Dundee,  which  was  the  pulpit  Bible  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Bissit,  who  was  minister  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  probably  was  the  last  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
The  book  is  a  large  folio,  strongly  bound  in  oak,  literally  in  hoards, 
and  from  the  inside  of  the  upper  board  we  ti'anscribed  the  following 
lines,  which  were  written  in  the  small,  cramp,  Greek-like  hand  of  the 
time,  and  doubtless  were  the  rev.  gentleman's  own  composition  : — 

"  Andrew  Bissit,  his  Look, 
Ye  living  lord  upon  him  look  ; 
And  ■when  ye  bell  begins  to  toule, 
Ye  lord  have  mercy  on  his  soule. 
Written  ye  24  of  August,  Anno  Domini  1688." 

Having  mentioned  !Mr  Bissit,  we  may  state  that  one  of  the  earliest 
ministers  of  Auchterhouse  after  the  Refonnation,  was  the  Rev.  David 
Kinnear,  second  son  of  Henry  Kinnear,  Commendator,  or  secular  Ab- 
bot, of  the  Abbey  of  Balmerino.  The  minister's  eldest  son,  John, 
was  served  heir  male  and  of  line  (o  lii«  uncle  John,  .son  and  heir  of 
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the  Coinmeudator,  on  the  13th  Februar)'  1635,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Balmerino,  with  the  precinct,  gardens,  orchards,  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  Abbey-lands,  and  sereral  of  the  salmon  fishings  in  the  Tay, 
that  formerly  were  the  property  of  the  Abbey. 

"We  may  also  add  that,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  invasions  of 
Scotland,  Edward  I.  of  England  slept  one  night,  that  of  20th  July 
1303,  in  the  Castle  of  Auchterhouse. 

ExTKACTs  FBOM  THE  Parish  Recokds. — Being  enabled  by  a  variety 
of  gleanings  from  the  Parish  Book  of  Discipline,  we  shall  here  note  a 
few  parochial  occurrences,  with  such  remarks  as  may  seem  fit : — 

"  30th  Januarie,  16i3. — There  was  an  act  made  bee  ye  Sessioune, 
yt  qtsomever  man  or  woman  who  fall  in  fornicatione  after  this.  Should 
pay  everie  on  of  them  1  lib."  Equal  to  half  a  merk,  or  6s.  8d.  ster- 
ling. 

"  13th  August,  1648. — Their  were  foui-e  Score  and  Seiteine  [nine- 
ty-six] pounds,  qlk  cam  from  ye  armie,  Givn  to  these  Souldiers  who 
were  lamd  and  wha  were  killed  in  England,  in  my  Lord  Didop  his 
Regement.''  This  Lord  Dudhope  was  the  third  Viscount,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dundee.  He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  was  raised  in  the  county  for  the  service  of  Chailes  L,  to  the 
raising  and  equipment  of  which  the  Town  Council  and  inhabitants 
of  Dundee  liberally  contributed.  With  all  respect  to  Mr  Alexander 
Doctor,  parish  schoolmaster  of  Auchterhouse,  who  recorded  the  fact 
of  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  money,  we  think  the  portion  of 
it  that  was  given  to  the  killinl,  was  so  much  thrown  away,  seeing  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  largess  been  distributed  among  their  families  and  relations,  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  of  some  utility. 

"  18th  Xov.,  1619. — Isoble  Petne,  in  Xewtowne  of  Auchterhouse, 
was  before  the  Sessione  for  braking  of  the  Glassen  window  on  that 
Sunday  yee  communion  was  given,  qn  Shoe  was  without  in  yee 
Churchyard  Sleeping,  her  head  fell  on  yee  window  &  brook  yee  glasse, 
therefore  Shoe  is  ordained  bee  yee  Sessione  to  cause  mend  it  againe." 
Very  right,  the  just  rewai'd  of  her  laziness,  and  at  so  solemn  an  oc- 
casion, fie !  Xo  matter  how  much  of  aneesthetic  matter  was  mixed 
in  the  harangues  with  which  the  people,  and  this  hussy  too,  were 
dosed.  From  the  way  this  window  is  mentioned,  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed,  "  the  Glassen  window,"  are  we  to  infer  that,  however 
many  windows  were  in  the  church,  only  one  had  been  filled  with 
glass  ? 

"  6th  Janurie,  1650. — Yee  minister  desired  ye  Sessione  to  make 
Search,  everie  on  in  their  own  Qrs  [quarters,  or  divisions  of  the  pa- 
rish,] gave  they  knew  of  any  "Witches  or  Charmers  in  the  paroch,  and 
delate  yem  to  yee  next  Sessione."  This  reminds  us  of  an  entry  in 
the  parish  books  of  Glammis.  much  about  the  same  date,  that  one 
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Sunday  there  was  no  sermon  there  on  account  of  the  minister  being 
absent  burning  a  uitch,  a  more  humanely  congenial  duty,  apparently, 
than  that  of  remaining  at  home  superintending  his  own  flock,  and 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  Fanaticism  !  what  hast 
thou  not  to  answer  for  ? 

"  Sunday,  14th  April,  1650. — James,  Arle  of  Buchan,  did  stand  up 
in  his  daske,  and  there  declared  before  the  whole  congregation,  that 
he  was  Sory  and  grieved  that  hee  did  ever  adheare,  or  have  any  deal- 
ing with  these  wha  went  into  Ingland,  in  that  nnlawfull  Ingadgment ; 
also  did  hold  up  his  hand  and  sweare  to  yee  Covenant,  and  Subscrive 
it."     This  unlawful  engagement,  so  abhorrently  mentioned,  was  the 
levying  of  forces  and  invading  England  with  them  under  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  and  restoring  Chai'les  I.,  when 
a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     This  also  shows  to  what  a  state  the 
country  was   brought,  setting  aside  the  conduct  of  the  King  altoge- 
ther, when  a  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  might  be,  could  not 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  but  must  submit 
iiis  reason  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  parish  minister.     Ti'uly 
has  it  been  said  that  there  were  wild  men  in  the  Church  in  these 
days,  as  well  as  have  been  of  late — vei7  wild,  unreasonable,  and  mad 
men.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  men,  like  some  of  their 
successors  of  the  present  day,  harassed  poor  people  to  give  up  their 
liard- earned  wages  to  fill  their  own  clerical  coffers  ;   but  they  did  as 
Vad,  if  not  worse,  for  they  encouraged,  by  winking  at,  the  practice  of 
compelling  people  to  become  soldier's  in  their  cause  ;    and  there  is  an 
instance  in  the  same  record  from  which  we  are  quoting,  of  some  men 
professing  sorrow  and  regi'et  for  having  dragged  some  of  their  fellow- 
parishioners  from  their  beds  under  night,  and  forcing  them,  nolens 
volms,  to  join  the  "  army  of  the  Lord."     These  wild  men  of  former 
times  could  attend  their   General   Assembly  well  armed,  (especially 
that  of   Glasgow  in  1638),  to  overawe  people  into  an  acquiescence 
with  their  designs  and  schemes  ;  and  their  successors  of  the  present 
time,  for  a  similar  pui-pose,  could  brag  of  their  aimed  Highland  ad- 
herents ;  but  as  a  priestocracy,  of  all  methods  of  government  that 
ever   was  invented,  is  the  very  worst,  may  Heaven  in  its  goodness 
never  permit  Britain  to  be  cursed  with  one. 

"  Sunday,  2d  May,  1652. — Mt  Robertsonne,  in  the  Bonuettowne, 
was  before  the  Sessione  for  Charming  of  her  chyld,  by  going  from  the 
Bonnettowne  to  the  Kirktowne  wall,  and  washing  of  her  daughter's 
even,  &  saying  yt 

"  Fish  lieare  fine,  und  fuUe  beare  gall ; 
All  ye  ill  of  my  bairn's  even  in  ye  wall  fall. 

"  Being  accusit  of  this,  confessit  Shoe  did  so,  aud  yt  Janet  Fyffe 

learned  her;  for  yee  qlk  yee  minister  is  to  acquaint  the  Pref-hritrie 

of  it  before  Shoe  be  farther  exam i nod." 
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"  23rd  May,  1652. — Mt  Robertsonue  and  Janet  FyfFe  arc  appointed 
to  Sit  the  Stole  of  Repentance  in  Sackcloth,  ay  till  they  be  penitent." 
This  was  a  grave  affair  for  their  reverences  of  the  Presbytery  to  con- 
sider— an  ignorant  woman  washing  the  sore  eyes  of  her  child,  and 
repeating  a  bit  of  nonsensical  rhyme  during  the  ablution.  For  the 
benefit  of  some  readers  the  above  distich  may  require  to  be  modern- 
ised a  little  : 

Fish  bear  fins,  and  fowls  bear  gall  ; 

All  the  ill  of  my  child's  eyes  in  the  well  fall. 

The  incantation  was  performed  at  a  spring  close  to  the  churchyard 
called  "  Our  Lady's  Well,"  from  the  church  having  been  originally 
consecrated  to  the  honour  and  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but 
which  name  has  long  been  displaced  by  that  of  the  Kirkton  Wall,  or 
"Well.  The  stream  of  this  fountain  flows  north,  a  cii'cumstance  an- 
ciently considered  of  peculiar  sanitai-y  influence  in  eflecting  a  cure. 

"  28th  July,  1658. — James  Nickle  gave  in  his  bill  of  Complaint 
against  Mt  Tasker,  for  yee  causes  following : 

"  Unto  your  Wisdoms  Humblie  means  and  complains  I,  James 
Nickle,  upon  Mt  Tasker,  who  hes  Columniat  mee  wt  her  toungue,  by 
making  mee  yee  father  of  ane  lie,  in  Saying  that  I  should  Say  to  my 
Lord  and  my  Lady  yt  Shoe  had  two  sonnes  who  were  [erasure  in  the 
record,  but  supposed  to  be  "  fit  for  "]  Sowldiers  for  yee  wars  ;  as  also 
Shoe  abused  mee  wt  her  tongue  by  banning,  Swearing,  and  cursing, 
and  said  hee  God,  a  lieud  limer ;  So  I  humblie  entreat  yr  Wisdoms 
to  doe  me  reasonne."  This  is  humbly  recommended  as  a  model  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  complain  of  sufi'ering  fiom  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  scandal. 

'•  Sept.  6,  1658. — Marjorie  Kain  and  James  Haliburtone  [erasure] 
there  [erasure]  Speach,  in  Saying  they  would  raise  the  Divill  for  the 
Cloaths  stollen  from  them,  if  they  gott  them  not  again,  confessing 
before  the  Sessione,  The  Sessione  ordained  them  to  Compere  before 
the  Presbetry  Wednesday  cum  eight  dayes. 

"  That  day  Jein  Yilants  being  cited  before  the  minister  of  Rossic 
to  compeir  before  our  Sessione, — Cald  upon  but  compeired  not." 

"  September  13th  1658. — Yt  day  compeired  Jein  Violant,  in  Rossie, 
before  the  Sessione,  for  taking  upon  her  to  reveall  goods  stollen  Be 
the  airt  that  Shoe  had,  and  confessed  that  Shoe  got  the  ells  of  linen 
from  Marjorie  Whitton  to  doe  the  Same.  Being  accoused  of  it, 
answered  yt  ye  woman  blamed  on  James  Haliburtone,  whom  Shoe 
wold  neither  fyle  nor  cleange.  Andrew  Whitton,  in  Kirktowne, 
being  present  and  examined  as  a  witness,  deponed  in  face  of  the 
Sessione,  and  declared  yt  he  heard  her  say,  '  Be  the  knowledge  that  I 
have,  and  the  airt  that  God  hes  given  to  me,  Yt  Jaines  Haliburtone 
was  the  conveyer  away  of  the  goods.'  Shoo  being  examined  upon 
this,  dcclaii"ed  that  Shoe  Mold  Stand  to  what  the  witnesses  wold  de- 
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poll  against  her.  Shoe  is  ordained  to  answer  the  Sessione  upon  ad- 
vertisement." 

"  Nov.  7,  1658. — That  day  James  Halyburtone  mad  his  publicke 
repentance  before  the  congregatione  for  these  Blasphemous  Speeches, 
in  Saying  that  he  wold  raise  the  Divell  if  he  got  not  amends  of  Mar- 
joiie  Whittone  for  alluding  he  was  the  convoyer  away  of  her  goods 
stoUen  from  her."  James  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in  rais- 
ing the  devil,  by  assisting  to  rouse  the  ire  of  their  Wisdoms  of  the 
Session  to  such  a  pitch  by  this  trumpery  aftair,  which  seems,  after  all, 
to  have  been  a  scheme  concerted  between  Whitton  and  Vilant  to  vex 
him,  in  revenge  for  something  he  had  done  to  offend  them.  This 
appears  the  more  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Vilant  acknowledged  she 
received  the  articles  from  Whitton,  that  she  alleged  had  been  stolen 
from  her. 

"  Nov.  2,  1662. — Delated  to  the  Sessione  Patrick  Gullants  and 
Dad  Smith  in  Gashall,  for  their  irreverent  and  Scandalous  carriage  in 
the  Church,  by  cursing  and  feightin  in  tyme  of  Service." 

"  Novr.  9th  1662. — They  are  ordained  to  make  repentance  before 
the  congregatione,  and  pay  ilk  ane  of  them  6d."  From  1662  to  1813 
a  period  of  151  years  had  passed.  In  the  latter  year  the  writer  wit- 
nessed a  somewhat  parallel  incident  in  the  parish  church  of  Inverkei- 
lor  during  divine  service.  It  is  not  our  business,  and  especially  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  make  any  remarks  concerning  the  preacher 
or  his  sermon,  but  merely  to  relate  a  fact.  Two  of  the  faitn  servants 
of  Kinblethment,  while  bargaining  about  a  knife,  which  the  one  had 
to  sell  and  the  other  wished  to  purchase,  disagreed  ;  and,  in  course  of 
the  sermon,  forgetting  where  they  were,  and  mindful  only  of  their 
own  affairs,  both  started  to  their  feet,  and  swearing  at  each  other  ex- 
changed a  few  blows,  but  suddenly  recollecting  the  place  where  they 
were,  they  fell  down  on  the  seat,  covered  their  faces,  and  slunk  away, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  heartily  ashamed  of  themselves. 
Now  this  occurred  only  thirty-five  years  ago. 

"  Decemr.  17th  1665. — Mr  William  Skinner,  minister  [erasure], 
power  of  the  presbiteri  of  Dundei,  having  preached,  did  intimate  to 
the  congregatione  Mr  James  Campbell  his  Suspensione  from  exercis- 
ing the  calling  of  the  ministrie,  till  the  Synod  assemblie  of  Dundie, 
For  ane  fornicatione  committed  betwixt  him  and  Dame  Marjorie 
Ramsay,  Cowtesse  [Countess]  of  Buchanne,  for  [erasure].  By  the 
said  Presbetries  order  hee  beganne  his  repentance  on  the  pillorie,  and 
satt  both  Sermones,  and  exhorted  to  repentance." 

"  December  31,  1665. — -The  Cowntesse  of  Buchanne  for  ane  forni- 
catione committed  v.'ith  ilr  James  Campbell  her  Chaplain,  beganne 
her  repentance."  It  appears  that  Mr  Campbell  (probably  a  relation 
of  the  recently  deceased  Earl  of  Irvine,  who  was  proprietor  of  the 
adjoining  barony  of  Lundic,  and  took  liis  second  title  of  Bai'on  fi'om 
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it),  hud  been  but  a  few  days  ministci"  of  Auchterhouse,  when  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  been  a  •widow  some 
considerable  time,  discovered  the  nature  of  the  connection  that  had 
existed  betwixt  them.  He  was  presented  or  inducted  to  the  church 
of  Auchterhouse  on  the  13th  December  1665,  previous  to  which  time 
he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  quality  of  do- 
mestic chaplain  and  tutor  to  his  children,  and  four  days  after  his 
appointment  to  the  church  his  suspension  occurred — pretty  quick 
work.  On  the  llth  February  1666,  the  church  was  declai-ed  vacant, 
to  which  the  Rev.  John  Robertson  was  translated  from  Lundie.  In 
the  same  year  Mr  Campbell,  having  performed  all  his  pennance  in 
the  most  approved  manner,  was  restored  to  his  status  as  a  minister, 
and  presented  to  the  church  of  Lundie,  so  conveniently  vacated  by 
the  translation  of  Mr  Robertson  ;  and  soon  after  his  new  induction 
the  Countess  of  Buchan  was  also  translated  from  the  mansion-house 
of  Auchterhouse,  to  the  manse-house  of  Lundie,  as  Lady  Marjory 
Campbell.  Her  ladyship  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  and  sister  of  the  first  and  only  Countess  of  Dundee. 

"  June  10th  1667. — Delated  to  the  Sessione  Andrew  Andersonne, 
Alexr.  Browne,  James  "Whittane,  and  Charles  Jack,  in  Kirktowne, 
for  not  going  to  yee  Church  yee  preceeding  Sabbath,  but  Stying  at 
home,  and  in  tyme  of  Divine  Service  went  to  ye  Church  yard  and 
plaid  at  ye  pennie  Stonne,  and  clam  birds'  nests.  For  the  Qlk  they 
arc  ordered  to  be  charged  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Sessione." 

"  July  1st  1667.— Made  publick  satisfactione  before  the  congrega- 
tion." 

Dundee.  J-  T- 


THE  NUNNERY  OF  SCIENNES. 

[Abridged  from  "  Liber  Conventus  S.  Katharine  Senensis  Prope  Ediuburguni," 
by  James  Maidment,  advocate,  printed  by  the  Abbotsford  Club. — See  En- 
graving.] 

Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Edinburgh, 
witli  the  exception  of  Maitland,  ascribe  the  erection  of  the  Nun- 
nery of  Sciennes  to  the  piety  and  munificence  of  the  Countess  of 
Caithness,  the  wife  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  Sinclair  of  Roslyn, 
who  inherited  the  territorial  title  of  Caithness.  This  is  altogether 
erroneous,  for  although  the  influence  of  the  noble  families  of  Seton, 
of  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  and  of  Lauder  of  the  Bass,  was  used  to 
obtain  the  papal  authority  for  the  endowment  of  the  convent,  it  was 
to  the  venerable  Sir  John  Craufurd,  [a  prebend  of  the  church  of  St 
Giles,]  and  to  the  piety  of  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  called  John  Cant, 
and  of  his  wife,  Agnes  Kerkettill,  that  the  nuns  were  indebted  for 
the  land  on  which  the  building  was  erected,  and  from  the  produce  of 
wliich,  a  revenue  for  its  support  was  to  bo  drrivcd. 
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The  deed  is  dated  17tli  April,  1517,  and  is  confirmed  by  James  V., 
with  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  25th  of  May  following.  By  it,  Cant  and  his  wife,  the  supe- 
riors, moved  entirely  by  pious  feelings,  grant  to  Josina  Henryson,  the 
Prioress,  and  to  the  other  sisters  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Catharine, 
commonly  called  of  Sienna,  eighteen  acres  of  arable  and  waste  land  of 
the  Messuage  of  Saint  Giles,  lying  among  the  other  lands  of  the 
blessed  Giles,  called  Saint  Geilis  Grange,  *  on  the  west  and  south 
parts,  and  the  lands  of  Borough  Muir  on  the  north  and  east  parts. 
To  this  deed  Sir  John  Craufurd  is  a  party  as  vassal  in  the  lands,  and 
he  makes  over  and  conveys  to  the  convent  the  patronage  of  the  Chapel 
of  Saint  John,t  with  all  pi'ofit  or  emolument  arising  therefrom. 

The  reddendo,  or  clause  of  return  for  the  feu,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  payment  of  ten  merks  half  yearly,  at  the  feasts  of  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas,  to  the  chaplain  serving  for  the  time  at  the  altar  of  the 
blessed  Stephen,  within  the  ^Metropolitan  Church  of  Glasgow  ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  for  the  celebration  of  high  mass  for  Sir  John,  his  be- 
nefactors, and  relations,  with  an  oration  and  commemoration  of  the 
same.  Immediately  after  mass,  the  antiphony  of  the  Holy  Mary  is 
to  be  chanted;  and  after  vesper  or  completory, J  Salve  Regina  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  every  day,  when  time  shall  permit,  one  or 
other  of  the  nuns  is  to  repeat  devoutly,  five  times,  the  Pater  Xoster, 
and  the  "  Ave  Maria"  as  often  ;  with  the  symbol  of  the  apostles'  creed 
before  the  image  of  the  cross,  and  also  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  upon  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Sir  John,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  it  every  year, 
the  exequies  for  the  dead  shall  be  sung,  with  a  mass  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul,  the  bells  being  rung,  and  the  wax  lights  kindled  upon  the 
great  altar  with  solemnity  and  decency.  In  addition  to  this,  the  con- 
vent was  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  John  day  and 
night,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  oblations  to  be 
given  on  the  sacrament. 

Sir  John  was  prudent  enough  to  reserve  his  liferent  of  the  domi- 
nium utile,  or  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Chapel  of  Saint  John.  When  this  "  Pope's  knight "  §  died,  has 
not  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  material, — it  could  not  have  been  very 
long  after  the  date  of  his  grant  to  the  nuns. 

*  "  A  little  distance  toward  the  southward  is  the  seat  of  Grange.  Now  all 
religious  foundations  had  their  respective  granges,  barns,  or  out-houses,  for  the 
convenience  of  agriculture.  I  take  this  to  have  been  that  belonging  to  the 
Kunnery  of  the  Siens." — Maitland,  p.  176.  It  is  quite  true,  that  religious 
foundations  had  their  respective  granges ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  one 
referred  to  belonged  to  the  nuns.  It  was  the  Grange  of  Saint  Giles,  or,  as  call- 
ed in  the  old  writings,  "  Geilis  Grange." 

t  Maitland  was  unable  to  give  any  information  relative  to  this  chaplain ry. 
He  says,  "  Near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  aforesaid  nunnery  stood  the 
Church  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Borough  Moor  ;  but  when,  by  whom, 
or  for  what  use  founded,  I  cannot  learn  ;  though  probably  it  may  have  been  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Cuthbert." — P.  176.  [Mr  Maidment 
shows  that  it  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Craufurd  in  1512.] 

*  The  completory,  so  called  because  it  completed  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  service  ending  with  that  verse  of  the  Psalms,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before 
ray  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my  lips,"  silence  was  strictly  observed  till  the 
next  dav. — Fosbroke's  British  Mo>  achism.  Second  Edition.  Lond.  1817. 
4to.     Y.  59. 

§  "  The  pure  priest  thiukis  he  gettis  na  richt 
Be  he  nocht  sty  lit  lyke  ane  knicht. 
And  callit  schir,  afore  his  name, 
As  Srhir  Thomas  and  Schir  AVilliame." 

The  Monarchic.— Lynusay's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOo. 
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Although  Sir  John  Craufurd  gave  the  ground,  the  building  was 
erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Jane  Hepburn,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Hepburn,  first  Earl  of  Bothwell  of  that  name,  and  wife  of  George, 
Lord  Seton,  who  was  slain  at  Flodden.  "  Eftir  quhais  deceiss  his 
[ladye]  remanit  wedo  continualie  xlv  yeiris.  Sche  was  ane  nobill  and 
wyse  ladye.  Sche  gydit  her  sonnis  living  quhill  he  was  cumit  to  age; 
and  thaireftir  sche  passit  and  remanit  in  the  place  of  Senis,  on  the 
Burrow  Mvre,  besyd  Edinburgh,  the  rest  of  her  lyvetyme.  Quhilk 
place  sche  helpit  to  fund,  and  big  as  maist  principale."  * 

She  died  at  the  Nunnery  of  Sciennes,  in  the  year  1558,  and  her 
body  was  transported  from  that  place,  and  interred  by  her  grandson, 
George,  Lord  Seton,  in  the  church  of  Seton,  which  she  had  partially 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Seton  family,  the 
author  has  enumerated  the  "  speciall  actis  and  deidis  of  this  ladye,"' 
"  to  gif  occasioun  till  all  ladyis  in  tyme  to  cum,  that  happinnis  to  be 
in  the  said  hous,  or  ony  vthir  hous,  to  follow  the  said  ladie  in  honest 
conversatioun  and  chastite,  and  in  kyndness  and  liberalite  to  the  hous 
quhamto  they  ar  allyat,  and  quhamof  they  haue  their  leving.'' 

During  the  somewhat  brief  period  that  the  Nunnery  of  Saint  Ca- 
tharine of  Sienna  flourished,  its  inmates  were  alike  distinguished  for 
their  morality  and  piety.  At  a  period  when  the  reformed  doctrines 
were  undermining  the  papal  power,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
sisterhood  escaped  that  censure  so  indiscriminately  bestowed  on  simi- 
lar ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  silence  of  the  reformers  might 
be  taken  as  negative  evidence  of  the  uniform  propriety  of  conduct  of 
the  nuns  ;  but  there  is  positive  proof  in  their  favour,  which  is  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  proceeding  from  one  who  was  no  favourer  either 
of  nuns  or  fiiars  ;  and  as  the  best  testimony  that  the  ladies  of  Sciennes 
were  "  sans  reproche,"  we  propose  to  call  that  "  famous "  witness. 
Sir  David  Lyndsay,  whose  authority  on  the  point  is  entitled  to  every 
credence. 

In  the  Complaint  of  the  Papingo,  Chastity  is  represented  as  seeking 
for  refuge, — 

"  Fast  to  the  Freiris  scho  fled, 
Quhilkis  said,  they  wald  of  ladyis  tak  na  cure, 
Quhare  bene  scho  now  ?  than  said  the  gredie  gled  ; 
Nocht  amang  vow,  said  scho,  I  yow  assure, 
I  traist  scho  bene,  upon  the  Burrow  Mure 
Besouth  Edinburgh,  and  that  richt  mony  menis 
Profest  amang  the  Sisteris  of  the  Schenis." 

"  Thair  hes  scho  fund  hir  mother  Povertie, 
And  deTotioun  her  awin  sister  carnall: 
Thare  hath  scho  fund  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charitie, 
Togidder  with  the  vertues  cardinal! : 
There  hes  scho  fund  ane  Convent,  yit  unthrall 
To  dame  Sensuall,  nor  with  Riches  abusit, 
So  queitlye  those  ladyis  bene  inclusit."  f 

Having  thus,  as  we  humbly  think,  satisfactorily  made  out  a  case  in 
behalf  of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna,  we  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  hazarding  a  doubt,  how  far  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Scottish  convents  are  well  founded.  It  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
not,  that  Archibald  the  Grim,  out  of  un  excess  of  virtue,  may  have 

*  "Cronicleofthe  Hous  of  Seyton."    Glasgow,  1829.    4to.     P.  38.     Printed 
for  the  Maitland  and  Bannatyne  Clubs. 
t  Chalmers'  Lyndsay,  vol.  i,  p.  339. 
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been  shocked  by  the  immoralities  of  the  nuns  of  Lincluden,  and  tluit 
he  may  have  expelled  them  from  this  nunnery,  and  replaced  them  by 
a  colony  of  friars,  although  the  solitaiT^  authority  of  Major — not  a 
contemporary — can  hardly  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence,  without 
cojToborative  testimony  ;  but  granting  that  it  is  true,  it  merely  proves 
that  vice  had  taken  root  in  one  nunnery  ;  and  it  would  be  as  unfair 
to  infer,  that  because  one  convent  was  vicious,  all  the  rest  were  so,  as 
to  maintain,  because  one,  two,  or  even  more  instances,  may  be  ad- 
duced of  pj-otligacy  among  the  Protestant  clergy,  that  all  Protestant 
clergymen  must  be  presumed  also  to  be  profligate. 

But  we  suspect  that  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  used  by 
those  wi'iters  who,  entertaining  diflerent  opinions  in  religion,  have 
treated  of  seminaries  of  the  present  description.  Imagination  has, 
we  believe,  not  unfrequently  supplied  them  with  facts  ;  and  assertions, 
perhaps  uncontradicted,  or  unnoticed  at  the  time,  not  unfrequently 
assume  an  importance  by  the  lapse  of  years  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  obtained.  In  our  opinion,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  inclination,  there  was  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
prevalence  of  vice  in  the  Scottish  convents,  in  the  circumstance,  that 
long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  these  establishments  were  the  only 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  Nun- 
nery at  Haddington  was  celebrated  on  this  account,  and  the  one  at 
Sciennes  was,  during  its  brief  existence,  equally  so. 

After  the  Reformation  the  lands  of  Sciennes  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Napier  family.  Subsequently  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kincaid,  and  latterly  by  Janet 
IM'Math,  who  appears  to  have  married  William  Dick  of  the  Grange. 
Upon  the  9th  April,  1679,  William  Dick  of  Grange  was  served  heir 
of  Janet,  or  Jonet  M'Math,  his  mother,  widow  of  William  Dick  of 
Grange,  in  the  lands  of  Over  Sanct  Gelie-Grange,  with  the  manor 
place  of  Grange,  &:c.  eighteen  acres  of  arable  land  of  Sheines,  of  old 
termed  Sanct  Geile-Grange,  with  the  garden  of  Sheines  ;  and  on  6th 
]May,  1695,  his  son  William  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  the  same 
lands — the  garden  being  described,  however,  in  the  rctour,  as  an 
orchard  garden. 

A  search  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer's  accounts  has  produced  some 
additional  information  relative  to  the  Nunnery  of  Saint  Catharine 
of  Sienna. 

1527,  March  18.  Item  to  the  Si-steris  of  the  Senys,  [to  the]  repa- 
retioun  and  biggingof  thair  place,  be  the  Kingis  precept,      price  x  li. 

April  24.  Item  gevin  to  the  said  David  [Bonai-,]  ane  el  cram- 
messy  satyne,  to  be  bawby  Jhesus  of  the  Senys,  ane  coit,  iiij  li. 

1531,  March  28.  Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senis,  be  command 
of  the  King,  .  .  .  ,  xij  li. 

May  30.     Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senis,  be  command  of  the 

King,       .  '  .  .  .  .  .         xij  li. 

1531,  last  of  Novr.  Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senis,  in  part  of 
payment  of  thair  pensioun,  .  .  .  xij  li. 

1532,  May  26.  Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senis,  in  complete  pay- 
ment of  thair  pensioun,  ....     xij  li. 

1532,  Oct.  10.  Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senys,  in  part  of  thair 
pensioun,  .....  xij  li. 

1533,  April  12.  Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senys,  in  compleit  pay- 
ment of  thair  pensiounes,       .  .  •  .xij  li. 

1534,  July  3.     Item  to  the  Sisteris  of  the  Senis,  to  thair  pensioun, 

xxiiij  li. 
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Tliis  annual  pension  of  £24  appeal's,  from  subsequent  entiies,  to 
have  been  paid  during  the  lifetime  of  King  James  V. ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reiterate  the  terms. 

In  a  previous  part  of  these  remarks,  we  offered  some  observations 
upon  the  supposed  general  demoralization  of  the  nunneries  in  Scot- 
land, and  especially  vindicated — and  we  hope  successfully — the  chastity 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Burrowmure. 

In  the  prologue  "  to  the  Buke  of  Godlie  Sangs," — a  work  well 
known  to  the  curious, — the  author,  after  deprecating  singing  in  Latin, 
which  the  hearers  "  do  not  comprehend,"  remarks,  that  when  they 
had  the  psalm  or  spiritual  sang, — "sung,"  or  "  sings  it  themselves  into 
their  vulgar  toung  with  sweet  melody, — then  sail  they  loue  their  God 
with  hart  and  minde  :  and  cause  them  till  put  away  bawdrie  and  un- 
clein  sangs.     Praise  to  God     Amen." 

The  reformed  author  of  this  remarkable  collection  must  have  had 
peculiarly  odd  notions  on  the  subject  of  indelicacy,  and  equally  strange 
ideas  on  what  constituted  a  "  sang"  that  was  "  godly,"  and  one  that 
was  unclean.  Just  conceive  the  ballad  from  which  the  ensuing  ex- 
tracts have  been  made,  being  sung  with  "  sweet  melody"  in  some  con- 
gregation of  the  pious,  to  the  popular  tuno  of  "  Hey  trix,  trim  go  trix 
under  the  greenwood  tree." 

The  Sisters  gray  before  this  day 

Did  crune  within  their  closter  I 

They  feeit  ane  freir,  their  keyis  to  beir, 

The  Feind  ressaue  the  foster  ; 

Syne  in  the  mirk,  &c. 

Of  course  the  sisters  "  black,"  were  not  responsible  for  the  sins  of 
any  of  the  sisters  "  grey  ;"  but,  alas  !  as  the  sun  is  not  without  spots, 
neither  were  the  Sciennese  virgins  entirely  without  blemish ;  and  in 
one  particular  instance,  they  allowed  their  zeal  for  the  Scarlet  Lady 
to  lead  them  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  to  place  them  in  the  awkward 
predicament  of  participators  in  a  detected  fraud. 

The  ladies  of  Sienna,  upon  the  ground  belonging  to  them,  used  to  pas- 
ture a  flock  of  sheep,  the  custody  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a  boy,  who 
had  the  faculty  of  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  that  he  was 
altogether  blind.  This  exhibition  was  frequently  witnessed  with  equal 
surprise  and  delight  by  the  nuns,  and  thinking  that  it  might  profes- 
sionally be  turned  to  account,  they  transmitted  an  account  of  the  boy's 
performance  to  some  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastics  who  then  honoured 
the  captial  with  their  presence.  A  deputation  of  these  worthies  pro- 
ceeded to  the  convent,  and  after  such  refection  as  the  length  of  the 
walk  might  require,  the  boy  was  called  before  the  holy  men,  and  went 
through  his  performance  with  great  eclat.  Having  ascertained  his  ca- 
pabilities, the  visitors  advised  the  entertainers  to  provide  themselves 
with  another  shepherd,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  the  exhibitor  se- 
cluded, until  the  existence  of  such  a  person  should  be  foi'gotten.  To 
this  arrangement  the  abbess  and  nuns  consented  ;  and  the  lad  was 
kept  by  them  in  pious  restraint  for  between  seven  or  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  duly  prepared  for  the  character  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  act. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  become  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  although  they  apparently  treated  its  ad- 
vance with  indifference.  With  the  view  of  keeping  public  attention 
alive,  they  now  and  then  gratified  the  natives  with  something  out  of  tiie 
common  run.  For  instance,  in  1.^32.  to  please  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
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and  especially  the  female  portion  of  the  municipality,  who  then,  as 
now,  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  strange  hankering  after  preach- 
ers of  all  kinds,  a  fasting  worthy,  yclept  John  Scott,  exhibited  him- 
self at  the  cross,  where,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ho, 
doubtlessly,  preached  a  very  exciting  discourse,  and  as  he  was  perfectly 
naked,  the  novelty  of  such  a  spectacle  must  have  greatlv  enhanced 
the  effect  of  his  sermon.  * 

But  such  exhibitions,  however  successful  at  the  time,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently imposing  to  retain  much  hold  on  the  mind  of  a  fickle  multi- 
tude, and  a  miracle  now  and  then  was  deemed  necessary-.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  a  Godsend  for  the  priests,  when  the  ladies  of  the 
Sciennes  gave  intimation  of  the  command  which  their  shepherd  had 
over  his  organs  of  vision. 

As  the  priests  had  little  fear  of  detection,  they  determined  to  work 
the  miracle  with  all  fitting  solemnity,  and  with  that  view  fixed  upon 
the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh,  as  the  scene  of  the  drama. 
This  place  had  not  been  endowed  very  long  before,  as  it  owed  its  foun- 
dation to  one  Thomas  Douchtie,  who,  in  1533,  having  brought  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  INIary  with  him,  turned  hermit,  and  set  up  an 
establishment  for  himself. 

It  so  happened,  that  this  chapel  had  the  reputation  of  being  extreme- 
ly beneficial  to  ladies  who  were  in  that  state  which  those  who  like 
their  lords  wish  to  be  ;  and  it  was  very  much  frequented  on  that  ac- 
count, especially  by  those  whose  labour  was  expected  to  be  more  than 
usually  protracted,  or,  as  an  old  writer  terms  it,  "  hard."  There  was 
a  lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  Fifeshire,  bv  some  called 


*  Calderwood,  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (vol.  i.  p.  81,) 
lias  preserved  much  curious  information  relative  to  Scott, — "  In  the  years 
1531,  John  Scot  returned,  after  his  travelling  through  France,  Italie,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Before  his  departour  out  of  the  countrie,  he  had  succumbed  in 
une  actioun  of  law,  and  becaute  he  ^as  not  able  to  pay  the  same,  his  adversur 
evicted,  he  retired  himself  to  the  girth  or  sancteurie  of  Halerudhous,  -wher  he 
abstained  from  meat  and  drink  certain  days.  The  bruit  of  his  abstinancio 
comming  to  the  king's  ears,  the  king  caused  put  him  into  David's  tower  in  the 
Castell  of  Edinburgh,  and  bread  and  watter  to  be  sett  beside  liim  ;  bot  he  ab- 
stained '32  dayes  altogether  from  eating  or  drinking.  AVhen  he  was  let  forth, 
the  people  came  flocking  to  him  ;  he  uttered  manie  idle  speeches,  and  among 
the  rest,  that  be  the  help  of  the  blessed  virgine  he  could  fast,  and  it  wer  never 
so  long.  After  he  is  dismissed,  he  -went  to  Rome,  wher  he  was  committed  to 
prissoun  be  Pope  Clement,  till  trial  was  taken  of  his  abstiner.ee.  When  he 
had  given  a  proofe,  he  was  set  at  libertie,  and  a  testimonial!  given  him,  sealled 
with  a  seall  of  lead,  and  some  messe  claiths.  From  thence  he  came  to  Venice, 
wher  he  gave  the  like  proof  of  his  abstinence,  and  goat  50  ducats  to  supplie  his 
charges  in  his  voiage  to  Jerusalem.  He  brouglit  with  him  from  Jerusalem 
some  date  tree  leaves,  and  a  pock  full  of  stons,  which,  he  said,  wer  taken  out 
of  the  piller  to  which  Christ  was  bound  when  he  was  scourged.  On  hisretume, 
he  made  a  charrang  at  Panel's  Cross  in  Londoun  against  King  Henries  devorce, 
and  shakin  off  the  pop's  authoritie,  for  which  cause  he  was  committed  to  pris- 
son  ;  bot  wes  sett  at  libertie  after  he  wes  keeped  50  days,  all  which  space  be 
abstained  from  meat  and  drink.  When  lie  came  home  to  Scotland  he  would 
haue  joyned  himself  with  Thomas  Duchtie,  who  had  buildet  a  chappell  to  the 
Virgine  Marie  with  some  monie  he  had  collected  among  the  people,  wher  lie 
made  great  gaine  by  faiued  miracles ;  his  avarice  was  knawen  to  all  men,  zit 
no  man  durst  reprove  him  for  feare  of  the  bishops.  Quhen  anie  preest  came 
to  say  messe,  he  had  one  begger  or  other  who  fained  he  was  cured  of  some  in- 
firmitie  aither  of  bodie  or  mini.  John  Scot  being  rejected  be  Thomas  Donch- 
tie,  took  a  chamber  neir  Edinburgh,  wher  he  erected  ane  altar,  wherein  he  sett 
his  danghthr,  a  young  maid,  and  wax  candels  about  her  burning,  to  be  adored 
for  the  Virgine  Marie.  When  his  gaine  looked  not  this  way,  he  took  him  to 
his  old  craft,  he  wanted  no  good  will,  bet  witt  to  decieue." 
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Squire  Meldrum,  by  others,  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish,  and  by  Woodiow, 
Oriniston,  i.  e.  Cockburn  of  Ormiston.  This  lady  was  a  zealous  pa- 
pist, and  "  being  in  hai'd  labour  in  childbirth,"  without  consent  of 
her  husband,  who  was  a  Protestant,  set  out  for  Loretto,  or  as  it  was 
more  commonly  called,  Saint  Allarit's  Chapel,  to  make  her  orisons, 
and  to  propitiate  the  amiable  Mr  Thomas  Douchtie  with  an  offenng 
of  gold  and  her  shift  ! — such  being  the  customary  donation.  The 
lady  got  the  start  of  the  gentleman,  and  arrived  at  the  chapel  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  miracie  of  the  pretended  blind  man's  restoration 
to  sight.  The  husband  came  soon  after  ;  but  whether  he  succeeded 
in  saving  his  own  gold  and  his  wife's  shift,  is  not  known, — however, 
he  also  became  a  spectator  of  what  was  going  on. 

A  scaffold  having  been  erected  at  the  chapel,  the  ci-devant  shepherd 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Sciennes  was  brought  out  and  exhibited  to  the 
people.  So  well  was  the  imposture  managed,  that  none  but  the  ini- 
tiated could  have  doubted  the  fact  of  his  blindness.  After  the  various 
ceremonies  used  on  such  occasions,  the  impostor  was  desired  to  shut 
his  eyes,  whereupon  the  oiiiciating  priests  bade  him  re-open  them,  an- 
nouncing, at  the  same  time,  his  restoration  to  sight.  Having  obeyed 
their  command,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  he  seemed  to 
see  just  as  well  as  any  of  those  present.  He  then  descended  from  the 
scaffold,  rejoicing  greatly,  blessing  God,  Saint  ]Mary,  and  all  the  saints, 
priests,  and  friars,  who  had  thus  restored  him  to  sight.  The  deluded 
populace,  in  their  exultation  at  this  wonderful  proof  of  the  miracu- 
lous powers  of  popery,  gave  him  such  alms  as  they  could  afford. 

The  gentleman,  aware  that  deceit  existed  somewhere,  resolved  if 
possible  to  detect  it.  "With  this  intention  he  placed  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  with  the  man.  This  he  accomplished  successfully, 
whereupon  the  impostor  solicited  his  bounty.  The  gentleman  said, 
(giving  him  money  more  largely  than  others,)  "  You  are  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  man,  I  earnestly  wish  you  would  go  along  with  me, 
and  be  my  servant,  to  Edinburgh."  When  they  were  alighted  at  the  inn 
where  he  intended  to  lodge,  and  were  conducted  to  a  room,  he  desired 
his  servant  to  withdraw,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate to  the  stranger.  As  soon  as  his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  shut 
and  locked  the  door ;  then  drawing  his  sword,  and  laying  it  upon  the 
table,  he  looked  at  him  with  a  fierce  aspect,  and  said,  "  Thou  vil- 
lain, either  tell  me  immediately  the  truth  of  these  things  that  I  shall 
ask  thee,  (for  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  all  the  priests,  fiiars,  and 
saints,  nor  the  pope  himself,  can  cure  a  man  that  was  born  blind) — 
tell  me,  therefore,  the  verity,  or  els3  with  this  sword  (lifting  it  from 
the  table)  I  will  this  moment  put  thee  to  death."  Tlie  poor  fellow, 
trembling  and  astonished,  replied,  "  O,  dear  sir,  spare  my  life  and  I 
shall  make  an  ample  declaration."  "Well,"  says  the  gentleman,  •'  ans- 
wer me  the  following  questions,  and  don't  lie,  as  you  love  your  life : — 
First,  Were  you  actually  blind  ?"  '•  Xo,  sir;"  replied  he.  "  How  comes 
it,  then,  you  have  been  thought  to  be  really  bom  blind,  having  beg- 
ged, and  been  led  as  such."  "  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  shall  satisfy  you  in 
that  particular  also." 

He  then  disclosed  all  the  facts  which  we  have  previously  mentioned, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  his  new  master  of  his  power  of  deception,  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  a  blind  man,  and  with  such 
propriety,  that  no  person,  except  one  in  the  secret,  coiild  ever  have 
detected  the  fraud.* 

*  In  the  C)r:;nis  appended  to  some   nld  copies  of  Row's  Church  History 
VOL.  I.  "  -  11 
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It  is  said,  that  the  next  morning  his  master  said  to  him,  "  Seeing 
you  have  glorified  God  in  revealing  the  knavery  of  the  priests  and 
nuns,  you  must  do  something  more  yet."  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  since  I 
have  revealed  this  secret  to  you,  and  have  taken  you  for  my  master,  I 
shall  do  any  thing  you  desire  me."  "  Then,"  said  his  master,  "  this 
you  must  do,  and  I  shall  stand  by  you  with  my  sword  in  my  hand. 
Go  with  me  to  the  cross,  and  in  few  words,  after  you  have  cried  O 
yes  !  thrice,  tell  the  people  you  were  never  blind  ;  but  that  you  were 
hired  by  the  priests  to  feign  yourself  to  be  such,  and  that  there  was 
no  miracle  wrought  upon  you  yesterday.  Tell  them,  therefore,  to 
believe  no  longer  in  these  blind  guides,  but  take  directly  to  the  true 
religion ;  and  when  you  have  thus  spoken,  we  shall  quickly  run  down 
the  close  opposite  to  the  Cross,  where  my  servant  will  be  waiting  with 
two  horses  in  the  Cov.gate,  and  if  we  were  once  mounted,  I  defy  all 
the  kirk  men  in  Edinburgh  to  overtake  us  before  we  get  to  Fife." 
The  man  undertook  to  do  as  desired,  and  he  and  the  master  went  to 
the  Cross  about  eight  in  the  morning,  where,  after  he  had  cried,  "  O 
yes !"  thrice,  the  people  who  had  seen  him  the  day  before  at  Saint 
AUarit's  Chapel,  came  rnnuing  to  learn  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
heard  him  repeat  what  he  had  been  taught  by  his  master.  As  soon 
as  he  had  made  an  end,  his  master  and  he  immediately  took  horse, 
and  went  directly  towards  Queensferry,  so  that  before  the  priests  and 
their  supporters  had  notice  of  it,  their  exposers  were  gone. 

This  detection  ultimately  led  to  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  most 
able  divines  of  the  period  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The  Editor 
alludes  to  the  Rev.  John  Row,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  introduced  the  Hebrew  language  into  Scotland. 

Of  the  nunnery  but  an  unpicturesque  fragment  remains,  which  has 
been  covered  in,  and  now  serves  as  a  shelter  for  the  sheep  that  are 
pastured  in  the  small  park  in  the  middle  of  which  it  is  situated.  The 
field  in  which  the  ruin  stands  was,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
the  subject  of  a  tedious  law-suit  between  Johnston  of  Westerhall  and 

there  is  a  long  account  of  the  pretended  miracle.  The  detector  is  termed 
"  Robert  Colvill,  Larde  of  Cleishe,  who  therefter  wes  killed  at  the  Seige  of 
Leithe."  His  popish  wife  "  being  in  hard  labour  in  cliyld  birth,"  set  out  from 
Fife  for  "  Saint  AUarit's  Chapeil,"  followed  by  her  husband  ;  who  did  not  over- 
take her,  and  she  got  to  Musselburgh  before  him.  He,  however,  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  miracle,  and  having  inveigled  the  party  cured  into  his 
hands,  he  concussed  him  into  a  disclosure  of  the  deceit,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  man's  statement,  as  recorded  in  the  Coronis,  is  graphic — "  When  1  wes  a 
young  lad,  I  wes  a  herd,  and  keeped  the  Sisters  of  the  Sheines'  sheep,  (in  these 
dayes  ther  wes  a  nunrie  in  the  Shenes  besyde  Edinburgh,)  and  in  my  wanton- 
nes  and  pastime  I  vsed  often  to  flype  vp  the  lids  of  my  eyes,  and  cast  vp  the 
whyte  of  my  eyes,  so  that  anie  bodie  wold  haue  trowed  that  I  was  blind,  I  vsing 
often  to  play  this  pavie,  the  nunnes,  the  Sisteris  of  the  Sheines  (so  they  were 
commonlie  called,)  did  sometymes  see  me  do  it,  and  laucht  at  me.  Then  the 
sisters  send  in  word  to  Edinburgh,  that  their  shepperd  could  play  such  a  pavie. 
The  kirkmen  in  Edinburgh  hearing  of  such  a  thing,  came  out  to  the  Sheines, 
and  desired  to  see  that  sheppheard  lad.  I  being  broght,  and  playing  this  pavie 
before  them,  walking  vp  and  down  with  my  eye  lids  vp,  and  the  whyte  of  my 
eyes  turned  vp  ao  if  I  had  been  blind.  The  kirkmen  that  convened  to  see  me, 
advised  the  sisteris,  the  nunnes  of  the  Sheines,  to  get  another  lad  to  keip  the 
sheip,  and  to  keepe  me  hid  in  one  of  their  volts  or  cellars  for  some  yeirs,  ay, 
till  they  thocht  meit  to  bring  me  out  and  make  vse  of  me  as  they  pleised." 
Accordingly,  he  was  detained  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  he  was  again 
inspected,  and  the  worthy  priests  baing  satisfied  with  his  performance,  set  him 
to  begging  as  a  blind  man ;  and  after  the  "  bruit "  of  his  blindness  was  suflS- 
ciently  spread,  they  proceeded  to  get  up  the  miracle  at  Loretto,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Tommy,  the  holy  Hermit  "  of  Allareit." 
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Dick  of  Grange,  the  expenses  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  treble  the 
amount  of  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  Laird  of  Grange  was  ulti- 
mately the  victor,  and  the  site  of  the  nunnery  and  ground  around  it 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  heir  of  line  of  the  family. 

On  the  east  of  the  remains  of  the  nunnery  is  the  mansion-house  of 
Sciennes  Hill,  which,  with  the  garden  and  adjoining  park,  belongs  to 
John  Murray,  Esq.,  accountant,  Edinburgh.  This  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  John ;  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  which,  from  its  situation,  ■vvas  un- 
doubtedly a  portion  of  the  old  edifice,  forms  part  of  the  modern  gar- 
den wall.  A  stream — small,  but  pellucid, — after  passing  through  the 
lands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  where  it  is  covered  up,  flows  through 
Mr  Murray's  park,  close  to  the  southern  wall,  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, supplied  the  nunnery  with  very  admirable  water.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  Sciennes  Hill  is  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  now  used  as  a 
place  of  interment  by  the  Jews  ;  but  wdiether  it  ever  formed  any  part 
of  the  domains  of  the  ladies  of  Sciennes,  is  uncertain. 

The  northern  approach  to  Mr  Murray's  house,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  nunnery,  is  through  a  street  which  is  called  Sciennes  Street,  con- 
sisting, on  the  east  side,  of  several  small  houses,  none  of  which  appear 
to  be  very  old.  On  the  west  side  the  street  is  irregular,  and  broken 
in  one  place  by  two  somewhat  aristocra.ic  buildings,  with  plots  of 
ground  in  front,  and  in  another  place,  near  the  southern  end,  by  a 
small  square,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  ancient.  The  houses  on 
the  east  side  are  understood  to  hold  feu  of  the  Incorporation  of  Tai- 
lors. The  lordship  of  the  whole  lands  of  Sciennes  formerly  belonged 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  but  some  time  since,  when  the  city  free- 
hold qualifications  were  disposed  of,  the  superiority  of  Sciennes  was 
acquired  by  Alexander  Dalziel,  Esquire. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Saint  Catharine  in  some  of  the  copies  of  her 
Devout  Epistles,  published  at  Venice,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  1500,  folio, 
from  which,  probably,  the  very  indifierent  print  in  Butler  was  taken. 
Renouard,  in  his  account  of  the  Aldine  press,  mentions,  that  the  leaf 
containing  the  portraiture  of  the  saint  is  generally  defective.  Her 
real  head  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Saint  Dominic  in  Scienna, 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,*  and  probably  may  be  seen  there 
still. 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD  OF  GALSTON. 

The  Church  of  Galston,  surrounded  by  the  parochial  burying-ground, 
is  situated  in  the  village — a  cleanly  and  well-aired  assemblage  of 
streets  and  lanes,  stretching  principally  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  smoothly  flowing  Irvine.  From 
several  stations  in  the  village,  but  especially  from  the  terrace  occupied 
by  the  burying-ground,  a  fine  view  to  the  north-east  is  commanded 
of  the  magnificent  castellated  pile  of  Loudoun,  rearing  aloft  its  em- 


*  T-pftpr?.     Kdiri.  1700.     12m.-.  p   114. 
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battled  towei-s  from  amidst  immcmoiial  woods,  at  the  distance  of 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  spectator. 

The  church,  which  was  built  in  1803  on  the  site  of  the  preceding 
edifice — a  structure  of  older  standing  than  the  Reformation — is  a 
neat  quadrangular  building,  of  which  the  east  end  is  the  principal  ele- 
vation. This  part  is  of  hewn  ashlar,  and  the  other  walls  of  superior 
ruble-work.  Both  exti'emities  of  the  building  are  finished  pediment- 
ally,  and  the  roof  ranges  evenly  between  them.  It  has  two  tiers  of 
windows  in  the  sides,  five  in  each  tier,  and  of  difierent  forms  ;  the 
upper  ones  being  covered  with  semi-circular  heads,  and  the  lower  with 
what  are  called  imperfect,  or  scheme  arches.  The  three  portals  are 
placed  in  the  principal  elevation,  and  are  gained  by  four  steps.  The 
centre  and  largest  entrance  is  ornamented  with  flat  coupled  pilasters 
sustaining  a  puny  Doric  entablature  with  a  blocking  over  it.  The 
side,  or  gallery  doors,  are  finished  with  architraves,  and  above  each  of 
the  three  entrances  is  a  window  of  the  same  form  as  those  in  the 
sides  of  the  building.  Resting  on  this  elevation,  and  on  the  parallel 
wall  of  the  staircase,  rises  the  steeple.  It  is  composed  of  a  moulded 
basement ;  a  plain  stage  or  division  for  the  clock,  with  a  vase  over 
eaeh  of  its  angles  ;  then  an  octagonal  one  pierced  in  each  of  the  sides 
by  a  round-headed  belfiy  window,  which  in  its  turn  supports  a  some- 
what heavy-looking  paneled  spire,  sm-mounted  by  the  usual  accom- 
paniments. 

The  interior  of  the  church  coi'responds  with  its  external  appearance ; 
simplicity,  airiness,  and  substantiality,  being  its  main  characteristics. 
The  pulpit,  which  stands  against  the  west  wall,  and  is  lighted  by  two 
tall  windows,  is  neat  and  plain,  but  presents  nothing  novel ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  any  part  of  the  interior  finishing.  The  front  of  the  centre 
gallery  is  circular,  and  round  all  of  the  three  runs  a  dentil  cornice 
and  moulded  base,  which  enclose  the  usual  paneled  work,  inten-upted 
at  regular  intervals  by  breaks  resembling  pedestals,  which  might  have 
well  been  spared.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  wooden  columns, 
w  hich,  though  not  of  true  proportions,  have  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  being  able  to  sustain  the  load  assigned  them  than  the  slender 
cast-iron  ones  so  generally  of  late  employed  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses. The  church  affords  sittings  for  1020  persons,  and  in  respect  to 
comfort  it  is  said  to  have  hitherto  given  general  satisfaction. 

Against  the  wall  below  the  south  gallery  is  affixed  a  plate  of  white 
marble  enclosed  by  a  black  frame  of  the  same  material,  on  which  is 
engraved  the  following  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  D.D.,  who  was  born  at  Cranston,  East  Lothian,  on  the  2d 
March,  1745 ;  ordained  Minister  of  this  Parish  on  the  3d  February, 
1778 ;  and  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age  and  46th  of  his  Ministry. 

'■  As  a  Minister  of  Christ  he  possessed  sound  religious  principles. 
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which  he  laboured  faithfully  to  disseminate  among  the  Hock  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

"  111  memory  also  of  Mrs  Marion  Freer,  his  widow,  who  was  born 
at  Essendie,  Perthshire,  on  the  9th  July,  1755,  and  died  at  Xewing- 
ton,  on  the  llth  May,  1825,  in  her  70th  year.  Her  body  was  interred 
in  the  "West  Church,  Edinburgh. 

"  During  their  long  residence  in   this  parish,  it  was  the  uniform 
endeavour  of  both  to  recommend  by  their  example  the  religion  they 
professed,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  their  Saviour.     They 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  society,  and  their  cud  was  peace. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

Below  the  north  gallery,  a  tablet,  likewise  of  black  and  white 
marble,  bears  as  under  :  "  The  burial  place  of  the  Campbells  of  Cess- 
nock  and  their  descendants,  the.  Campbells  of  May  held,  extends  in 
front  of  this  wall  12  feet  by  8  feet. 

"  To  perpetuate  their  remembrance  this  plate  is  put  up  by  Bruce 
Campbell  of  Mayfield,  Anno  1809." 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  galleries  to  the  right  on  entering  from  the 
staircase,  is  a  handsome  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  an  illus- 
trious native  of  Galston,  Lieut.-Col.  Hutchinson;  and  to  the  left  is 
another  design  ot  the  same  school,  bearing  a  long  record  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  ancient,  but  now  extinguished  family  of 
Nisbet  of  Greenholm.  Both  of  the  monuments  are  of  marble.  That 
to  Col.  Hutchinson  is  composed  of  a  panel  formed  by  trusses  at  the 
sides,  a  vertically  fluted  band  at  the  bottom,  and  a  cornice  at  the 
top,  fi'om  which  rises  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  an  antique  lamp. 
On  the  obelisk  above  the  cornice  are  sculptured  an  ui'n,  flags,  trum- 
pets, and  cannon  balls  ;  and  on  the  upper  part  are  neatly  embla- 
zoned the  armorial  bearings  of  the  individual  commemorated,  viz.  : 
parti  per  pale,  gules  and  argent,  a  lion  rampant  between  eight 
cross  crosslets,  or ;  crest,  a  cockatrice  with  wings  expanded,  azure, 
combed,  wattled  and  membered  gules ;  motto,  cunctanter,  tamen, 
fortiter.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — •"  In  memory  of  George 
Hutchinson,  Esq.  of  Galston,  late  Lieutenant-€olonel  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ninety- eighth  Regiment  of  Foot.  During  the  American 
war  he  was  first  aid-de-camp  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Percy, 
and  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  Grand  Army.  His  martial  abi- 
lities, undaunted  bravery,  and  heroic  feats,  had  long  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  honour  him 
with  seven  difierent  commissions.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  for  his  country 
in  an  Engagement  in  India,  the  5th  of  September  1782,  aged  46 
years. 

"  Be  thoa  faithful  unto  death, 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  Crown  of  Life." 

The  monument   of  the  Xisbets  consists  likewise  of  a  table    sa 
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mounted  by  an  obelisk,  but  otherwise  in  their  proportions  and  orna- 
ments the  two  designs  are  unlike.  The  inscribed  panel  and  sculptured 
parts  of  the  one  under  review  are  of  white,  but  the  ground  or  body 
of  the  monument  is  of  dove  coloured  marble ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  urn 
and  munitions  of  war,  there  is  a  bas-relief  within  a  panel  represent- 
ing a  child  ascending  from  the  coramoved  earth,  holding  a  pen  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  scroll  in  the  other,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  unless 
ye  become  as  little  children,"  &c.  &:c.  At  each  side  of  the  obelisk, 
but  on  a  thinner  plate,  is  a  handsome  antique  urn  ;  and  below  the 
lowennost,  enclosing  moulding  of  the  inscription,  is  a  shield  of  armo- 
rials, of  which  the  blazon  is,  argent,  three  boars'  heads  erased  within  a 
bordure, sable, impaling,  argent, three  boars'  heads  erased, azure,  armed, 
or,  for  Hogg  of  Harcarse  ;  and  motto,  "  Hie  fortibus  arma."  *  The 
record  is  as  under : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memories  of  Archd.  Nisbet  of  Greenholm,  Esq.,  de- 
scended of  Nisbet  of  that  ilk,  eminent  in  King  David  the  first's  reign, 
1126,  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Barbara  Nisbet,  who  left  issue  six 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Born  6th  Oct.  1689 ;  married  Elizabeth 
Hogg,  6th  August,  1727 ;  died  25th  Sept.  1764,  aged  75  years.  Had 
issue  five  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Hogg  of  Harcarse,  who  died  23d  Aug.  1756,  aged  46  years.  Also  Ann, 
their  daughter,  born  1  Nov.  1732,  died  20  Aug.  1749,  aged  16  years. 

"  Sacred  also  to  the  memories  of  David  Nisbet,  M,D.  youngest  son 

of  Robert  and  Barbara  Nisbet ;  born  10  July,  1703 ;  married  2  Sept. 

1736,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Rinton ;   died  29  March, 

1773,  aged  70  years,  leaving  no  issue.     Also  David,  fourth  son  of 

Archd.  and  Elizabeth  Nisbet;  born  18  Janry.  1742  ;  married  Sophia 

Williams,  8  May,  1773.     This  monument  is  erected  by  their  fourth 

son,  David. 

"  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulchris." 

The  churchyard  furnished  the  following  epitaphs,  the  first  eight  of 
which  are  inscribed  on  headstones  ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  are 
on  table-stones,  and  the  last  is  on  a  mural  monument. 

1.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Kerr,  Smith,  who  died  21  June  1823,  aged 
45  years. 

Pause  serious  Reader  learn  -who  moulders  here, 
Whose  care,  and  pain,  and  labour's  at  an  end, 
A  friend  to  worth,  whose  friendship  was  sincere, 
The  tender  husband  and  the  orphan's  friend. 

This  small  token  of  regard  for  a  kind  indulgent  husband,  is  erected  by  his 
spouse,  Janet  Walker. 

2.  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Watson  by  her  Father.  She  died  June, 
1808,  aged  14  years. 

*  Nisbet  of  Greenholme,  a  family  of  good  old  standing  in  the  shire  of  Air, 
descended  of  Nisbet  of  that  ilk,  carries,  argent,  three  boars  erased,  within  a  bor- 
dure, sable;  crest  a  boar's  head  as  the  former. — Nisbet"?  Heraldry,  vol.  i. 
p.  .315. 
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What  though  no  boasted  honours  graced  her  name, 
Nor  highly  polish  d  song  her  fame  prcclaims; 
Yet  shall  her  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  her  breast, 
While  Angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade. 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  her  reliques  made. 

3.  This  stone  is  erected  by  public  contribution  in  the  parish  of  Galston,  in 
honour  of  those  belonging  to  it  who  suft'ered  at  the  glorious  era  of  Scotland's 
Covenanted  Reformation.  May  it  stand  for  ages  as  a  Monument  of  Abhorrence 
at  Tyranny  in  Church  and  State,  as  a  grateful  and  well-merited  tribute  to 
those  illustrious  men  who  successfully  struggled  to  resist  it.  May  it  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  posterity  an  attachment  to  the  Noble  Cause  of  Religious  and 
Civil  Liberty  ;  and  if  ever  circumstances  should  require  it,  an  ardour  to  emulate 
the  noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

4.  The  west  face  of  the  stone,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions, 
has  cut  across  the  upper  part  of  it  a  representation  of  "  Galston'a 
Covenanters'  Flag."  On  the  centre  of  the  banner  is  engraved  a  thistle, 
and  above  it  an  open  book,  bearing  "  God  is  ever  the  same."  Around 
the  ends  and  top  of  tlie  flag  runs  the  motto,  '•  For  God  and  State, 
Kirk  and  Covenants,  and  the  work  of  Reformation,"  with  "  Galston," 
along  its  lower  unfurled  extremity.  Above  this  representation  is  cut 
"  Renewed  in  1823,"  and  below  all  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  Memory  of  John  Richmond,  younger  of  Know,  who  was  executed  at  the 
Cross  of  Glasgow,  March  19th  1684,  and  interred  in  the  High  Churchyard  there, 
and  James  Smith,  East  Threepwood,  who  was  shot  near  Bank  on  Burn,  Ann. 
1684,  by  Capt.  Inglis  and  his  dragoons,  and  buried  there. 

Also  James  Young  and  George  Campbell,  who  were  banished  in  1679,  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Blair,  who  sufifered  imprisonment,  1873. 

East  Face. 

At  the  top  is  a  miserably  executed  bas-relief,  meant  to  represent 
one  man  shooting  another,  and  between  whom  is  a  sand-glass  two- 
thirds  of  their  stature.  Above  this  scene  is  an  open  book,  marked 
Rev.  xii.  &  11,  and  below  is  cut  as  under : — 

Here  lies  Andrew  Richmond,  who  was  killed  by  bloody  Graham  of  Claver- 
honse,  June  1679,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God  and  Scotland's  Cove- 
nanted work  of  Reformation. 

Where  bloody  tyrants  here  did  rage 
Over  the  Lord's  own  heritage, 
To  persecute  his  noble  cause 
By  mischief  framed  into  laws. 

The  remaining  lines  are  covered  by  the  soil,  and  the  sexton  not 
being  at  hand,  we  had  not  the  means  of  getting  at  them. 

5.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Andrew  Hepburn,  who  died  Nov.  22d,  1814,  aged 
65  years,  and  his  Daughter,  Janet  Hepburn,  who  died  1st  Janry.  1812,  aged  15 
years. 

Improve  your  time  mate  no  delay, 
Death  in  my  prime  took  me  away. 

6.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  AVilliam  Hood,  late  of  Ladybum,  who  died  a' 
Cessnock  1  May,  1820,  aged  67. 

As  a  Magistrate,  the  Town  of  Port-Glasgow  knew  his  worth;  but  as  a  Hus- 
band and  Father,  his  Family  alone  (by  whom  this  tribute  of  affection  is  dedi- 
cated) could  appreciate  his  Virtues. 

7.  Erected  by  Archibald  Borland,  Mining  Dub,  to  the  memory  of  his  son, 
Archibald,  who  di«d  27th  Janry.  1804,  aged  16. 

Adieu!  my  friends  and  parents  two, 
I  took  my  last  farewell  of  you  ; 
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This  is  my  grave  as  you  may  see, 
Prepare  in  time  to  follow  me. 
Archibald  Borland  died  the  1st  July,  1831,  aged  83.     Catherine  Findlay.  his 
spouse,  died  28th  January,  1826,  aged  77,  and  are  interred  here. 

8.  Erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Galston  and  the  vicinity  to  the  memory  of 
George  Hamilton,  Surgeon,  who  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  profession  with  success  and  general  approbation.  He  was  bom 
at  Glasgow  on  the  29th  July,  1794  ,and  died  at  Galston  on  the  19th  January, 
ISIS,  aged  50  years. 

9.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mango  Fairlie,  Esquire,  who  died  at  Holmes  the 
1st  December,  1819,  aged  67  years. 

By  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  virtues  of  his  life,  he  secured  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Warm  in  his  affections,  gentle  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  benevolent 
in  his  disposition,  his  greatest  pleasure,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
his  chief  business,  seemed  to  consist  iu  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  assisting  merit,  and  relieving  distress. 

Charitable  without  ostentation,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  his  left  hand 
knew  not  what  his  right  hand  did.  His  alms  were  in  secret;  but  his  Heavenly 
Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  him  openly. 

As  a  Testimony  of  Dutiful  and  Affectionate  regard,  this  Stone  is  inscribed 
by  his  Nephew,  James  Fairlie,  Esquire  of  Holmes. 

10.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Blair,  Esquire  of  Longhouse,  late  Baron 
Bailie  of  Galston,  who  died  on  the  18tli  of  August  M.DCCC.xxiii.  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  esteemed  for  Integi-ity  and  extensive  Usefulness,  and 
his  death  was  much  and  justly  regretted. 

Also  to  the  memory  of  his  Brother,  Alexander  Blair,  who  died  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1828,  and  Charles  Blair,  who  died  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1831,  and 
who  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  both  of  his  Brothers,  left  his  whole  Fortune 
to  endow  a  Free  School  in  this  Parish. 

11.  Erected  by  Alexander  Macnaught,  Parochial  Schoolmaster,  Galston,  in 
memory  of  his  Mother,  Anne  Boyd,  who  died  9th  March  1829,  in  the  71st 
year  of  her  age. 

By  her  death  he  lost  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  parent,  whose  interest  in  his 
welfare  and  happiness  ceased  only  with  her  life. 

John  xi.  &  25.  "  Jesus  said,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live." 

12.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Millrig,  late  Senior 
Judge  at  Amee,  in  the  Honble.  E.  I.  C.  Civil  Service,  Madras,  who  died  at  Mill- 
rig  18th  October,  1833,  aged  71. 

Crrangevale.  W.  D. 


ANCIENT  CANOES  FOUND  AT  GLASGOW. 

DuEiNG  the  autumn  of  1847,  while  the  operations  were  going  on  for 
widening  the  Clyde,  by  cutting  aviay  a  portion  of  the  river  bank,  on 
the  lands  of  Springfield,  nearly  opposite  the  western  termination  of 
the  Broomielaw  Quay,  the  workmen,  at  the  depth  of  17  feet,  came 
upon  an  ancient  canoe,  it  was  embedded  in  the  fine  sand  which 
stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  river  side,  overlaid  by  alluvial 
coatings.  The  position  of  this  boat  was  about  300  feet  back  from  the 
then  brink  of  the  watei-,  though  the  river  now  flows  over  tlie  spot. 
The  canoe  is  constructed  of  a  fine  oak  tree,  hollowed  out.  It  is  above 
11  feet  long,  by  27  inches  broad,  and  of  the  depth  of  15  inches.  The 
fore  part  is  in  good  preservation,  but  towards  the  opposite  extremity 
the  sides  and  stern  have  crumbled  away.  Enough  remains,  however, 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  its  original  outline.  There  is  a  horizontal 
groove  across  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  close  to  the  stern,  which  shows 
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that  a  transverse  board  had  been  fitted  into  it.  This  curious  relic  of 
the  olden  time  has  been  presented  by  the  Clyde  Trustees  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  application  ;  and  a  good  draw- 
ing of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  recent  interesting  volume  by  Mr  Robert 
Stuart,  p.  49.  * 

But  a  much  larger,  and  more  perfect,  specimen  has  since  been  dis- 
covered during  the  faither  progress  of  the  same  operations,  and  on 
the  same  property  of  Springfield.  The  locality  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered boat,  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  former,  but  about  400  yards 
farther  up  the  river,  or  nearer  Broomielaw,  and  exactly  opposite  the 
well-known  dock  of  Mr  Xapier,  the  celebrated  engineer.  This  dis- 
covery took  place  in  October,  1848.  The  canoe  was  embedded  in  the 
same  strata  of  finely  laminated  sand,  and  was  lying  flat  on  its  bottom, 
at  the  depth  of  about  19  feet.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  re- 
ceived some  damage  on  one  of  its  sides  by  the  workmen  before  they 
were  aware,  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  very  good  preservation. 

This  canoe,  like  the  former,  is  also  formed  of  a  single  oak  tree, 
rudely  scooped  out,  and  is  19  feet  4  inches  long,  by  3  feet  6  inches 
wide  at  the  stern,  and  in  the  centre  2  feet  9^  inches  ;  depth  30  inches. 
The  prow  is  rather  neatly  formed,  with  a  small  cut-water.  There  is 
an  oblong  hole  neai*  it,  through  which  to  run  a  rope  for  anchoring,  or 
otherwise  securing  the  vessel.  There  had  been  an  outrigger,  the  holes 
for  receiving  the  fastening  pins  being  visible,  and  the  workmen  say  it 
was  adhering.  About  the  centre  are  small  rests  inside  the  gunwale, 
for  the  ends  of  a  ci'oss  seat.  These  rests  had  been  left  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  boat's  side,  when  the  natives  were  scooping  out  the  inte- 
rior. Another  set  of  rests  occurs  at  the  st  rn,  as  if  for  a  broader  seat 
there,  probably  like  that  of  the  modem  cobble.  The  stem  itself  is 
very  perfect,  and  aftbrds  a  curious  example  of  the  rude  manner  these 
ancient  vessels  were  closed  in.  It  consists  of  a  board,  placed  vertically, 
in  a  horizontal  groove  across  the  bottom,  and  fixed  in  vertical  grooves 
down  each  side.  This  board  is  about  eight  inches  from  the  extremity 
of  the  canoe,  thus  leaving  a  small  piece  of  the  sawn  tree  projecting 
behind.  There  are  no  rollocks,  so  that  the  boat  has  been  propelled 
by  broad  paddles,  something  in  the  fashion  of  the  islanders  in  the 
Pacific.  The  oak  has  been  a  large  one  ;  and  the  piece  cut  down  and 
selected  for  the  boat  has  been  free  of  branches,  there  being  no  knots 
to  indicate  these.  The  broken  fragment  of  one  of  the  gunwales  has 
been  recovered,  and  is  placed  inside.  When  found,  the  canoe  was 
full  of  the  fine  sand. 

Altogether,  this  boat  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  it  has  been  gifted  to  the  Hunterian  Museum  in 
Glasgow  College.  It  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  primitive  people 
inhabiting  at  a  very  remote  era  the  district  of  Strath-Clyde,  and  leads 
to  a  train  of  curious  reflection.  If  we  venttire  to  indicate  the  probable 
time  when  this  and  the  other  ancient  vessel  were  paddled  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  then  wild  and  wooded  country,  we  may  with  reason  point 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Low  Countiy, 
1700  years  ago. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  number  of  canoes  which  have  been 
found  at  different  times,  and  in  diflferent  places,  on  the  area  of  Glas- 


*  Views  and  Notices  of  Glasgow  in  Former  Times,  by  Robert  Stuart,  author 
of  Caledonia  Romana,  1  vol.  4to,  with  numerous  plates.  Glasgow:  Robert 
Stuart  &  Co.    Edinburgh  :  Bell  and  Bradfute.  and  Juhn  Menzies.    1848. 
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gow.     Of  these  there  were  no  less  than  seven ;  but  there  may  have 
been  others,  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

The  first  canoe  was  discovered  in  1780,  when  digging  the  founda- 
tion of  old  St  Enoch's  Church — twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface. 
Inside  of  it  was  a  stone  hatchet,  or  celt,  of  a  dark  green  colour  like 
bloodstone.  It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  Glasgow  gentleman,  and 
is  as  highly  polished  as  by  any  modern  lapidary. 

A  second  canoe  was  found  in  1781,  when  excavating  the  foundation 
of  the  Tontine,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hamilton,  architect. 

A  third,  about  1S24,  in  Stockwell,  near  Jackson  Street,  while  cut- 
ting the  common  sewer. 

Afoitrth,  in  London  Street,  near  the  site  of  the  Trades'  Land,  dur- 
ing a  similar  operation,  in  July  1825.  This  one  was  in  a  singular 
position,  viz.  vertical,  with  the  prow  uppermost,  as  if  sunk  in  a  storm. 
The  inside  was  full  of  sand  and  shells. 

A  fifth  is  the  one  found  last  year  at  Springfield. 

The  sLvth  is  that  now  described  ;  and 

A  seventh  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
on  the  slope  of  Drygate  Street,  close  behind  the  Duke  Street  Prison. 
The  particulars  of  this  last  mentioned  boat  have  not  been  so  fully 
ascertained,  but  there  is  httle  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  an  ancient  boat 
actually  tvas  found  up  there.  The  locality  in  which  this  Drygate 
canoe  was  found  is  very  remarkable,  occurring  so  far  from  the  river, 
and  at  such  a  considerable  elevation. 

The  existence  of  so  many  of  these  ancient  vessels  at  Glasgow,  indi- 
cates the  early  efforts  of  the  wild  natives  towards  navigation  on  the 
banks  of  Clyde.  What  a  contrast  between  these  primitive  canoes 
and  the  ships  and  magnificent  steamei-s  now  moored  at  the  same 
place ! 

But  a  curious  and  interesting  question  arises.  How  came  these 
canoes  there  ?  They  were  all  embedded  deeply  below  the  surface, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
river  itself.  It  will  scarcely  sufBce  to  answer,  that  the  Clyde  may 
have  flowed  in  a  diflerent  channel,  or  have  spread  over  a  much  broader 
space,  when  in  its  wild  state  than  now,  confined  as  it  is  by  embank- 
ments, &c.  Two  principal  objections  present  themselves  to  this  view 
— first,  the  very  considerable  elevation  of  the  ground  above  the  level 
of  the  river;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  the 
canoes  lay.  A  more  probable  solution  may  be  gathered  fjom  the  in- 
teresting volume  lately  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh, titled  "  Ancient  Sea  Margins."  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
book  itself  for  much  valuable  and  exceedingly  curious  infonnation, 
Ciillected  and  arranged  with  the  characteristic  accuracy  and  talent  of 
the  author.  His  general  theory,  supported  by  striking  proofs,  to  which 
he  appeals,  is — that  there  was  a  time,  after  the  rock  fonnations  of  our 
globe  were  completed,  when  this  island  (not  to  speak  of  other  portions 
of  the  earth)  was  submerged  at  least  1700  feet — that  from  this  great 
depth  it  gradually  emerged,  either  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  or  re- 
cession of  the  waters — that  pauses,  of  greater  or  less  duration,  in  the 
process  of  emergence,  took  place,  which  caused  the  fonuation  of  suc- 
cessive terraces  or  sea-beaches,  until  the  present  configuration  of  the 
country  was  presented.  Several  of  these  ancient  beaches  are  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Chambers  as  visible  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow.  At  a  com- 
paratively recent  geological  epoch,  the  whole  of  the  valley  between 
the  Campsie  Hills  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Glenniffer  and  Cathkin 
on  the  south,  and  stretching  a  long  way  up  the  country,  was  an  estuary, 
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into  which  the  river  Clyde,  then  much  shortened,  poured  its  waters, 
and  uluxt  is  noiu  the  area  of  Glasgow,  tuas  then  the  bottom  of  a  shal- 
loiv  sea.  The  following  extracts  from  3Ir  Chambers'  volume  bear  on 
the  question  of  the  deposition  of  these  ancient  canoes,  and  may  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers.     He  says,  page  201  : — 

"  At  Glasgow  the  river  has  ceased  lo  be  an  estuary,  though  affected 
by  the  tides  for  three  miles  higher,  namely,  to  Rutherglen.  Around, 
and  also  within  the  city,  I  have  found  several  of  the  ancient  beaches. 
In  Glasgow  Green,  the  same  two  haughs  which  occupy  so  much  of  the 
Leven  vale,  are  distinctly  seen,  one  of  them  about  11,  and  the  other 
26  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  The  Trongate,  and  adja- 
cent districts  of  the  city,  are  built  on  the  second  of  these  plateaux, 
which  also  extends  over  a  large  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
At  Paitick,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  this  beach  is  also  clearly  marked, 
being  there  about  26  feet  high." 

Again,  page  206 : — 

"  The  situation  of  the  boats  found  under  the  Tontine  and  Trades' 
Lands  (places  within  a  pistol  shot  of  each  other),  is  21  or  22  feet 
above  high  water  in  the  river.  It  forms  part  of  that  extensive  plain, 
which  rises  from  the  river's  brink  to  the  height  of  about  26  feet  above 
tide  mark,  forming  the  site  of  the  Trongate  and  Argyle  Street,  and 
the  numerous  streets  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  line.  This  plain 
is  composed  of  sand,  as  appears  whenever  the  foundation  of  an  old 
house  is  dug  up.  Mr  John  Craig,  an  able  practical  geologist  at  Glas- 
gow, says,  in  a  communication  to  one  of  my  correspondents — '  The 
deposit  immediately  underlying  the  Trongate  and  London  Street  is  a 
bed  of  sand,  with  traces  of  lamination.  This  rests  on  laminated  clays, 
the  same  as  occur  at  the  brick-works  at  Annfield,  east  end  of  the  Gal- 
lowgate,  and  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  river.  These  clays  abound  in 
several  places  in  recent  marine  shells.  They  are  deposited  on  the 
boulder  till.' 

"  If  the  sand-bed  at  the  Trongate  be  the  same  with  that  at  Spring- 
field, the  boats  lying  iu  it  and  the  subjacent  clay,  obviously  belong  to 
an  earlier  period  than  that  discovered  in  the  latter  situation.  The 
question  arises,  are  the  deposits  such  as  the  I'iier.  while  pursuing  in 
general  its  present  level,  could  have  laid  down  ?  The  situation,  be  it 
remembered,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  its  superficies  is 
21  feet  above  tide-mark,  while  Mr  Robert  Stevenson  has  determined 
the  greatest  recorded  river  floods  at  only  15.  The  laminated  sands 
do  not,  moreover,  appear  such  a  deposit  as  a  river  flood  noiild  bring 
to  the  spot,  even  if  it  could  reach  it.  It  therefore  appears  that  we 
scarcely  have  an  alternative  to  the  supposition,  that  when  these  ves- 
sels foundered,  and  were  deposited  where  in  modem  times  they  have 
been  found,  the  Firth  of  Clyde  was  a  sea  several  miles  wide  at  Glas- 
gow, covering  the  siie  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  city,  and  reCcc-  ing 
the  waters  of  the  river  not  loiver  than  Bothivell  Bridge.  "NVe  must 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a  time  when  already  a  people,  instructed  to 
some  degree  in  the  arts  of  life,  occupied  that  part  of  the  island. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  whales"  bones  and  perforated  deers' 
horiis  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  the  boat  and  other  relics  said  to  have 
been  found  near  Falkirk,  the  human  skull  at  Grangemouth,  and  the 
various  particulars  already  cited  with  respect  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
these  Glasgow  canoes  are  objects  of  much  greater  interest  than  any 
one  seems  yet  to  have  thought  of  attaching  to  them,  Mr  Smith  of 
Jordanhill  has  pointed  out  that  the  Roman  wall,  at  its  termination  on 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  appeal  >  to  J>avc  been  formed  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  present  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  He  also  quotes 
the  description  of  St  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  showing  it  to  have  been  then, 
as  now,  connected  with  the  mainland  at  ebb  tide.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  any  change  of  level  must  have  taken  place  he/ore  the  earlier  days 
of  our  historic  era.  If  so,  these  relics  must  be  assigned  to  an  age  still 
more  remote.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  appear,  that  even  the  era  of  the 
Roman  invasion  makes  but  a  small  approach  in  retrogression  to  the 
age  when  these  vessels  floated  with  their  human  freight  on  the  waters 
of  the  Clyde. 

"  In  the  vale  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  of 
no  great  elevation,  on  each  side,  and  the  space  between  these  is  seve- 
ral miles.  Between  the  low  allu\'ial  plains  and  the  hills,  on  cither 
side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  range  of  low  heights,  generally  oblong  in 
the  line  of  the  valley,  or  rounded  outline,  and  capped  thickly  with 
the  diluvial  clay.  Garnet  Hill,  Gilmour  Hill,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  the  Observatory  is  situated,  are  the  chief  eminences  of  this 
kind  on  the  right  bank.  A  greater  number  variegate  the  country 
around  PoUokshaws,  on  the  left  bank,  insomuch  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  district — each  eminence  usually  bearing  the  suburban 
retreat  of  one  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  westeni  capital.  All 
these  rise  to  one  height,  namely,  about  182  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  there  is  one  called  Camp-hill,  flat-topped,  and  apparently 
about  ten  feet  higher.  The  whole  are  probably  the  remnants  of  an 
ancient  alluvial  plain  or  sea  beach,  corresponding  with  those  found 
in  several  places  at  192  feet  above  the  sea.  Flat-topped  examples 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  their  original  surface,  I'ounded  ones 
as  having  had  theirs  partially  tcorn  offT 

These  extracts  tend  in  some  measure  to  elucidate  part  of  the  his- 
torv  of  these  curious  canoes.  Only  fancy  their  primitive  owners, 
paddling  across  from  the  shore  at  Campsie  to  the  beach  at  Cathkin, 
probably  landing  on  the  intermediate  islands,  now  Garnet -hill,  &:c., 
and  shoving  oft'  the  canoes  for  a  fishing  excursion,  over  the  plain  of 
Glaso^ow  !  May  we  suppose  the  London-street  canoe,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  to  have  been  caught  in  a  storm,  and  gone  down,  stern  fore- 
most, amidst  the  waves  "^  To  a  person  standing  on  the  top  of  Gai-net- 
hill,  which  commands  such  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  valley,  the 
resemblance  of  the  distant  hills  on  either  side,  to  the  general  outline  of 
the  present  Firth,  will  be  very  obvious.  Traces  of  the  workings  of 
the  ancient  sea  are  yet  visible  as  high  as  behind  the  Cathedral. 

"With  regard  to  the  people  who  constructed  these  canoes,  we  obtain 
the  first  glimmering  of  information  from  the  Roman  historians.  We 
learn  that  North  Biitain,  when  the  Roman  troops  were  exploring  and 
taking  possession  of  the  low  country,  was  occupied  by  21  distinct 
tribes  of  aboriginal  Britons,  having  little  or  no  political  connection 
with  each  other,  although  speaking  the  same  language  and  following 
the  same  customs.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  powerful  was  the 
Damnii,  who  inhabited  the  whole  range  of  country  known  as  Strath- 
Clvde,  which  comprehended  the  modern  shires  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and 
Lanark,  and  a  small  part  of  those  of  Dumbarton  and  Perth.  The 
Damnii  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people.  They  had  six  towns,  called 
by  the  Romans  Yanduaria  (Paisley^.  Colania  (supposed  Lanark),  Coria 
(Carstairs),  Alauna  (Kier,  near  Stirling),  Lindum  (near  Ardroch),  and 
Victoria  (at  Comrie),  where  some  antiquaries  fix  the  field  of  the  san- 
guinary and  decisive  battle  between  the  confederated  British  tribes 
under  Galgacus,  and  the  Roman  troops  commanded  by  the  renowned 
Julius  Agricola. 
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No  allmsiou  is  made  to  a  native  town,  or,  subsequently,  to  a  Roman 
military  post,  at  Glasgow,  though  it  is  conjectured  there  was  a  small 
fort  near  the  High  Church,  to  guard  the  gorge,  now  known  as  the 
Ladywell,  through  which  the  ^lilitary  Road  ran,  in  its  course  from 
Shettleston,  by  Debbie's  Loan  and  the  light  side  of  the  Clyde,  to  the 
western  termination  of  the  great  Rampart  of  Antoninus.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  about  180S,  a  cluster  of  upwards  of  forty  subterranean 
huts  of  the  early  natives  was  discovei-ed  on  the  farm  of  Overlee,  near 
Busby,  by  the  proprietor,  when  removing  soil  to  get  at  freestone,  for 
building  a  new  farm- steading.  The  huts  were  ranged  round  the  hill 
on  which  the  farm  stands.  They  were  about  12  feet  square,  neatlv 
paved  with  stones  from  the  adjacent  stream,  and  in  the  comer  of  each 
hut  was  a  heap  of  round  pebbles,  while  in  the  centre  were  the  remains 
of  the  ashes  of  their  fires  I  These  huts  were  formed  in  part  by  dig- 
ging, and  a  pjissage  to  the  door  was  also  dug  out  of  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
stone  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  a  human  skull,  was  found  a 
few  years  ago  near  the  bridge  over  Kelvin,  on  the  Great  \Vestem-road. 
It  is  even  singular  that  the  Romans  have  left  behind  a  inctonal 
representation  of  the  natives  themselves  of  this  very  district.  At  the 
Roman  Fort  of  Castlehill,  near  New  Kilpatrick,  on  the  line  of 
Graham's  Dyke,  there  was  dug  up,  about  150  years  ago,  an  inscribed 
and  sculptured  slab,  formed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Second  Legion, 
Augusta,  a  detachment  of  which  lay  there  in  garrison.  This  curious 
stone  records  that  they  had  constructed  nearly  five  Roman  miles  of  the 
wall,  and  it  has  on  its  broad  face  a  representation  of  three  naked  cap- 
tives sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  arms  pinioned  behind  their 
backs,  while  a  Roman  cavalry  soldier,  with  helmet  and  shield,  is  gal- 
lopping  along  flourishing  a  spear.  Behind  are  figures  of  the  Imperial 
Eagle  flapping  his  wings,  and  of  Victory  holding  a  wi'eath,  all  evi- 
dently designed  to  commemorate  some  battle  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  natives  had  been  vanquished,  and  prisoners  captured.  This 
stone  is  in  the  Hunterian  3Iuseum,  and  was  presented  to  the  college 
in  1694.  Speaking  of  this  interesting  memorial  of  Roman  times, 
Mr  Robert  Stuart,  in  his  late  able  volume  on  the  Roman  campaigns, 
titled  "  Caledonia  Romana,"'  says  (page  303),  "  On  either  side  sit  the 
dejected  representatives  of  the  unconquered,  though  often  defeated, 
Caledonians.  Hunted  from  their  retreats,  made  prisoners,  stripped 
and  bound,  they  languish  in  captivity  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader, 
who  is  here  seen  lording  it  over  them." 

It  is  curious  enough,  too,  that  at  the  same  place,  a  stone,  also  in  the 
College,  was  discovered,  bearing  a  dedication,  by  Quintus  Pisentius 
Justus,  Prefect  of  the  4th  Cohort  of  the  Gaulish  Auxiliaries,  to  "  the 
Eternal  Field  Deities  of  Britian,"  supposed  to  mean  the  Fairies  ! 
Fancy  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers,  in  the  Roman  pay,  quartered 
in  the  woods  of  Caledonia  1700  years  ago,  and  their  commanding 
ofiicer  erecting  an  altar  near  Kilpatrick,  to  the  little  green -coated  gen- 
try of  our  nursery  tales  I 

From  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  any  native  town  at  Glasgow, 
we  may  infer,  that,  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  occupation,  man  had  not 
yet  selected  the  locality  of  Glasgow  for  a  habitation,  but  that  it  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  by  the  dense  forests  then  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  through  which,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  cele- 
brated white  cattle,  and  other  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  roamed  un- 
molested. Of  this  ancient  forest,  many  traces  are  still  to  be  met  with  : 
indeed  the  great  oak  tree,  of  which  the   very  canoe   in   question  is 
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formed,  may  be  cited.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  oak  of 
wild  Caledonia  2000  years  ago,  and  leads  the  mind  back  with  singular 
interest  to  the  era  of  the  Druids,  Avhose  favourite  tree  it  was,  ere  Chris- 
tianity or  the  blessings  of  civilization  had  reached  our  then  lonely 
and  remote  locality,  but  on  which,  in  after  ages,  a  magnificent  city 
was  to  be  built — Glasgoiv — whose  name  is  now  known,  its  enterprise 
extended,  and  its  influence  felt,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
Slatejield,  near  Glasgoiv,  \  .   t> 

3d  Novemher,  1848.       /  ''•  °' 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS 

Inundation  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1607 — A  dreadful  inunda- 
tion took  place  in  these  countries  on  January  27,  1607.  A  pamph- 
let was  written  soon  after,  descriptive  of  it,  a  copy  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  Library.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
it : — "  At  a  place  in  Merionethshire,  there  was  a  maid  a  milking,  who 
was  so  suddenly  surrounded  with  the  waters,  that  she  could  not 
escape,  but  had  just  time  to  reach  a  high  bank,  on  which  she  stood 
secure  from  the  inundation,  but  without  any  relief  fi-om  hunger  and 
cold  for  two  days ;  several  ways  were  devised  to  bring  her  ofi",  but  in 
vain,  till  at  length  two  young  men  contrived  a  raft,  which,  with  long 
poles  they  pushed  along,  and  with  great  labour  and  hazard  fetched 
her  away  dead  with  fear,  rather  than  with  hunger  and  cold ;  for, 
strange  as  it  is  to  relate,  the  hill,  or  bank  on  which  the  maid  stood 
was  all  so  covered  over  with  wild  beasts  and  vermin,  that  came  thither 
for  safety,  that  she  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  from  creeping  upon 
her ;  and  though  among  those  there  were  many  of  opposite  natures, 
as  dogs  and  foxes,  hares  and  hounds,  cats  and  rats,  with  others  of  like 
sort,  yet  the  one  never  once  offered  to  annoy  the  other,  hut  in  a  gentle 
sort  they  freely  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  life  ivithout  the  least  expression 
of  enmity,  or  appearance  of  natural  ferocity." 

Origin  of  the  Monasteni  of  La  Trappe  in  France. — The  story 
which  is  told  of  the  institution  of  the  oi'der  of  monks  in  the  Monas- 
terv  of  La  Trappe,  is  remarkable,  and  well  attested.  Its  founder  was 
a  French  gentleman,  his  name  Bouthellier  de  Ranee,  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  gallantry,  which  were  conveited  to  the  deepest  gloom  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  His  aflairs  obliged  him  to  absent  himself  for  some 
time  from  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  li\ed  in  the  most  tender  and 
intimate  connections  of  successful  love.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
proposed  to  surprise  her  agreeably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  his 
own  impatient  desire  of  seeing  her,  by  going  directly,  and  without 
ceremony  to  her  apartment  by  a  back  stair,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  But  think  of  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  him 
at  his  entrance  into  the  chamber,  that  had  been  so  often  the  scene 
of  love's  highest  raptures  I  his  mistress  dead  !  dead  of  the  small  pox  ! 
disfigured  beyond  expression  !  a  loathsome  mass  of  putrified  matter  ! 
and  the  surgeon  separating  the  head  from  the  body,  because  the  coffin 
had  been  made  too  short  !  He  stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  in 
amazement,  and  filled  with  horror,  and  then  retired  from  the  world — 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  most  cruelly  severe  and  disconsolate  devo- 
tion.— Old  London  Maqazine,  Oct.  177^. 
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The  Ferocity  of  the  Shark — A  master  of  a  Guinea-ship  finding  a 
rage  for  suicide  prevail  among  his  slaves,  from  a  notion  the  unhappy 
creatures  had,  that  after  death  they  should  be  restored  again  to  their 
families,  friends,  and  country ;  to  convince  them,  at  least,  that  some 
disgrace  should  attend  them  here,  he  immediately  ordered  one  of  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a  rope,  and  so  let  down  into  the 
sea ;  and,  though  it  was  drawn  up  again  with  great  swiftness,  yet,  in 
that  short  space,  a  shark  had  bitten  off  all  but  the  feet.  Whether 
this  story  is  prior  to  an  accident  of  the  same  kind,  which  happened  at 
Belfast  in  Ireland  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  there  are  some  circumstances  alike  in 
both,  though  more  terrible  in  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  A  Guinea 
Captain  was,  by  stress  of  weather,  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Belfast, 
with  a  lading  of  very  sickly  slaves,  who,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, took  every  opportunity  to  throw  themselves  overboard,  when 
brought  up  upon  deck,  as  is  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air. 
The  Captain,  perceiving  among  others,  a  woman  slave  attempting  to 
drown  herself,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example  for  the  rest :  as 
he  supposed  that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he 
ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under  her  arm-pits,  and  so 
let  down  into  the  water.  When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged 
in,  and  about  half-way  down,  she  was  heard  to  give  a  terrible  shriek, 
which  at  first  was  ascribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning ;  but  soon  after, 
the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her,  she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had  bit  her  off  from 
the  middle. — Edin.  Weekly  Magazine,  Dec.  30,  1773. 

Origin  of  Bochester  Bridge. — The  following  account  is  taken  f;om 
"  Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent,'"  edition  of  1576:  "  Of  this  lat- 
ter woorke  (being  not  much  above  eight  score  years  of  age)  Svr  Robert 
Knolles,  (a  man  advanced  by  valiant  behaviour  and  good  service  under 
King  Edward  the  Third,  from  a  common  souldier  to  a  most  commend- 
able Captaine)  was  the  first  authour,  who,  after  that  he  had  been  sent 
generall  of  an  armie  into  Fraunce,  and  there  (in  despite  of  all  their 
power)  had  driven  the  people  like  sheepe  before  him,  wasting,  burning, 
and  destroying  townes,  castles,  churches,  monasteries,  and  cities,  in 
such  wise  and  number,  that  long  after  in  memorie  of  his  acte,  the 
sharpe  points  and  gable  ends  of  overthrowne  houses  and  mynsters 
were  called  Knolles  miters  ;  he  returned  into  England,  and  meaning 
some  way  to  make  himself  as  well  beloved  of  his  countrvmen  at 
home  as  he  had  been  every  way  dreaded  and  feared  of  stran^^^ers 
abroade,  by  great  policie  maistred  the  river  Medway.  and  of  his  owne 
charge  made  over  it  the  goodly  worke  that  now  standeth,  with  a  chap- 
pel  and  chauntrie  at  the  end,  and  died  full  of  years  in  the  midst  of 
the  reigne  of  King  Henrie  the  Fouith.'' 

If  the  corporation  of  Rochester  should  cause  the  above  inscription 
to  be  written  on  a  table  of  marble,  and  placed  conspicuously  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  it  would  be  but  a  grateful  monument  due  to  the 
bravery,  piety,  and  sociability  of  so  good  a  man  ;  and  would  tell  those 
passing  over  the  biidge,  the  time  of  its  construction,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  made,  which  few  have  any  opportun- 
ity of  knowing. — Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Dec.  1763. 

Singular  Accident  and  Birth. — In  the  Harleian  MSS.  1233.  f.  2,  is 
the  following  singular  account : — "  A  miraculous  accident  happened  in 
Spinold  campe,  wherein  the  power  and  providence  of  God  declared  them- 
selves.    There  was  in  the  enemie's  quarters  about  mount   Xaybei</h, 
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where  the  troops  of  Don  Corduba  lay,  a  certain  souldier's  wife,  which 
went  down  from  the  mount  to  fetch  water,  which  poore  woman  being 
great  with  child,  and  its  supposed  neere  her  time  of  child-birth,  was 
shott  off  about  the  middle  of  her  body  with  a  cannon  bullet.  Some  that 
were  neere  when  the  blow  was  given,  came  to  behold  the  particulars 
of  this  occurrence,  where  they  found  one  half  of  the  woman  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  brink e  of  the  water.  The  mat- 
rix or  wombe  was  a  parcell  of  that  part  which  lay  in  the  water  where- 
in the  child,  unborne  as  it  was,  did  moove  and  struggle,  which  thing 
being  perceived  of  these  beholders,  they  took  it  out  of  the  wombe  ; 
drawing  it  out  of  the  flood  like  another  Moyses,  and  brought  it  to 
Antwerpe,  where  it  was  baptised,  and  called  by  the  especiall  command 
of  the  Infanta,  Albrut  Ambroise.  In  the  birth  of  which  child,  God 
shewed  immediately  His  miraculous  power,  as  He  did  His  providence, 
in  the  future  preservation  and  maintenance  of  it ;  for  the  Arch- 
duchesse,  out  of  a  charitable  zeal,  caused  this  child  to  be  liberally 
brought  up  at  her  own  proper  cost  and  charge." — Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine— Supplement,  1823. 

Glasgow.  E.  C. 


BEITH  PARISH  CHURCHYARD. 

There  is  a  spell  by  Nature  thrown 
Around  the  voiceless  dead. — Quarles. 

Although  Time  may  not  yet  have  stamped  wi:h  an  indelible  signet 
the  impress  of  age  upon  our  furrowed  cheek,  nor  "  the  almond  tree  " 
emulate  the  snow-white  hairs  of  advanced  years,  yet  in  times  like 
the  present,  when  the  pestilence  of  Asia  hovers  over  the  land,  a  per- 
son may  without  being  chargeable  with  intruding  undue  melancholy 
thoughts,  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  last  habitation  allotted  to  all 
living — that  narrow  house  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'' 

Beith  churchyard,  the  cemetery  of  my  native  parish,  claims  a  primal 
place  in  my  observations,  exhibiting,  like  all  old  Scottish  country  burial 
spots,  the  culpable  neglect  peculiar  to  our  ancestral  tastes,  and  the 
marked  injudicious  choice  of  locality — being  inimical  to  general 
health.  It  is  obscurely  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  in  direct 
non -accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  sanitary  act  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Morpeth.  Beith  is  not  a  solecism  in  this  respect  ; 
Ayrshire,  throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  presents  many  similai' 
churchyard  delinquencies.  Hid  from  public  gaze  by  a  high  wall,  our 
"  forebears  "  appear  to  have  regarded  the  sombre  throchstanes  with 
sadness  and  silent  horror,  forgetting  there  is  a  wholesome  joy  in 
grief — 

"  These  thoughts  may  startle,  but  •srill  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind." 

The  gloomy  enclosure  contains  few  tasteful  tombstones,  or  cai-ved 
memorials,  devices  or  escutcheons  :  and  the  isolated  exceptions  tend 
only  to  make  the  contrast  with  the  whole  more  striking  to  the  eye  of 
the  mourner,  for  seldom  are  the  steps  of  visitors  known  to  divide  the 
long,  lank,  matted  grass  which  luxuriates  over  the  mounds  marking 
the  boundaries  of  the  narrow  "  lairs,"  or  to  remove  the  vcllow^  moss 
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from  a  tombstone,  in  order  to  decipher  the  name  and  date  of  that 
fellow-mortal  below,  who,  forgotten, 

"  Sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking," 

until  the  last  trumpet  sounds  an  awful  reveille — the  gathering  of  a 
spirit  world. 

How  unlike  the  quiet  sepulchral  homes  of  England,  bordered  by 
the  yew  tree,  the  myrtle,  and  other  arborial  shrubs. 

In  the  centre  of  this  lonesome  churchyai-d  a  meagre  portion  of  the 
auld  kirk  of  Beith  rears  its  dismal  front,  surmounted  by  an  antique 
belfry.  Under  its  time-worn  roof  is  the  family  burial  place  of  the 
Patricks  of  Trearne.  Adjoining  the  ancient  edifice  an  elegant  modern 
tomb  is  erected  over  the  remains  of  Wilson  Dobie  Wilson,  Esq.,  and 
on  the  opposite  wall  a  marble  tablet,  sadly  injured  by  the  stealing 
steps  of  never-standing  time  and  an  inhospitable  climate,  records  the 
virtues  of  the  Rev.  David  Maclellan  of  Xettlehirst.  The  old  granite 
throughstane  of  the  Fultons  of  Grangehill  rests  ominous  on  the  lap 
of  mother  earth,  denuded  of  its  pillared  supporters.  The  tomb  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wall  to  the  east,  environed  with  nettles,  and  other  foul  weeds. 
Will  it  be  credited  that  a  soil  pipe  empties  its  foetid  contents  from  a 
contiguous  dwelling-house  upon  the  ultimus  doinus  of  Gavin  Ralston 
of  that  Ilk,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line. 

How  dissimilar  the  Pere  de  Chaise  of  Paris,  or  the  elegantly  laid 
out  Xecropolis  of  Glasgow,  where  the  hand  of  the  gardener  trims  the 
closely  shaven  turf,  and  trains  flowers  to  garnish  the  graves  of  depart- 
ed friends.  There  the  modest  violet  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the 
primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Spring,  with  the  tiny  forget-me-not, 
emblem  of  love  and  aflection,  deck  the  sacred  parterres  of  sepulture, 
in  memory  of  the  departed, 

"  ■waving  above  them  their  green  leaves, 

Dewj-  with  Nature's  tear-drops — 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  dead.'' 

Surely  it  accords  more  with  good  feeling  to  witness  an  interment  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  Dean,  near  Edinburgh,  than  to  see  a 
funeral  take  place  in  an  overcrowded  morbific  town  churchyard,  where 
the  soil  consists  principally  of  decomposed  animal  matter,  emitting 
an  incessant  noxious  stream  of  putrescent  miasmata  ;  and  when  we 
have  the  highest  of  medical  authority,  that  disease  is  generated  from 
these  dismal  abodes  of  death  being  situated  amid  inhabited  places,  is 
it  not  time  to  alter  the  revolting  system,  and  originate  cemeteries  in 
the  outskirts  of  villages  and  towns. 

In  no  situation  could  more  facilities  be  found  for  a  rural  cemetery 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  Beith,  surrounded  by  parks  and  paddocks  be- 
longing to  small  proprietoi*s,  untrammeled  by  the  burdensome  shackles 
of  the  entail  law — containing  a  respectable  and  wealthy  urban  popu- 
lation, of  which  class  a  majority  are  only  residents  of  recent  fixture 
in  the  locaUty — thus  having  few  cherished  associations,  or  ancestral 
feelings,  or  the  talismanic  power  of  old  memories  connecting  and 
hallowing  them  with  the  parish  burial  ground.  These,  added  to  the 
growing  taste  for  improvement,  induce  me  to  think  that  the  pro- 
posal once  made  of  forming  a  new  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beith,  would  assuredly  meet  with  liberal  support  and  due  encoui  age- 
ment. 

Let  Beith  boldly  take  the  initiative  in  this  sacred  and  sanitary 
work.  Ayrshire  has  ever  led  the  van  in  religious  movements,  and 
VOL.  I.  32 
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surely  a  laudable  veneration  for  the  memory  of  those  who  have  passed 
away  is  sanctioned  equally  by  our  intuitive  feelings,  and  our  revealed 
religion.  It  is  a  strange  enigma — of  difficult  solution — that  we  should 
preserve  with  jealous  cai'e  any  trifling  souvenir  of  a  deceased  relative, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  tlie  toad  to  nestle,  and  the  hissing  adder 
to  breed  on  the  consecrated  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  repose. 
The  magnificent  mausoleum,  with  the  expensive  process  of  embalm- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptian — the  tumulus  of  the  Roman  warrior — 
the  marai  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  and  the  rude  but  primitive  burial 
tree  of  the  untutored  Red  Indian  of  America,  may  well  cause  a  deep 
flush  of  shame  to  overspread  the  countenance  of  a  nation  possessing 
high  civilization,  intelligence,  and  a  pure  Christian  faith. 

Nettlehirst,  Nov.  10,  1848.  J.  F. 


JOTTINGS  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANNALS  OF 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Keahn. 

Kearn  was  united  to  the  parish  of  Auchindoir,  in  1811.  Previous 
to  this  period,  Keam  was  annexed  to  Forbes,  but  circumstances  of 
local  conveniency  having  led  to  a  disjunction  of  these  parishes,  For- 
bes was  united  to  Tullynessle,  and  Kearn  annexed  to  Auchindoir. 
Forbes  was  originally  annexed  to  Keam  in  1722. 

LONGSIDE. 

Longside  formed  part  of  the  old  parochin  of  Peterhead,  until  it  waa 
erected  into  a  separate  parish  in  1620. 

Rathcormack,  ob  Chkist-Kirk. 
The  ancient  parish  of  Rathcormack,  or  Chiist-Kirk,  is  extinct,  hav- 
ing been  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Kinnethmont. 

MOXTQUHITTER. 

That  which  now  forms  the  parish  of  Montquhitter  was  originally 
part  of  the  parish  of  Turriff",  but  was  erected  into  a  separate  parish  in 
1649, 

Tarlaxd  and  Migiee, 
There  is  no  record,  written  or  traditional,  when  these  parishes  were 
united.     The  churches  are  distant  three  miles  from  each  other.     The 
church  of  Migire  was  rebuilt  in  1776. 

Tcreiff. 

The  writer  of  the  statistical  account  of  this  parish  says,  "  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Lathmon,  the  Pictish  Prince  whom  Ossian  celebrates, 
had  his  seat  in  the  parish  of  Turrifl'.  Not  only  do  Laithers  and  Dor- 
laithers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lothmon  and  Dunlathmon,  but 
the  landscape  drawn  by  nature  exactly  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet."  ^Ye  may  observe  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (Deve- 
ron)  "  the  green  dwelling  of  Lathmon."  We  may  wander  with  "  the 
blue  eyed  Cutha,  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon."  High  walls  rise  on 
the  bank  of  Durrana,  and  "  see  their  massy  towers  in  the  stream." 
"  A  rock  ascends  behind  them  with  its  bending  firs." 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Kerr  was  ordained  and  inducted  to  Turriff"  from 
Auchterless,  in  1734,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Stewart, 
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who  was  minister  of  the  parish  46  yeai-s,  when  he  was  succeeded  at 
his  death,  in  1820,  by  the  Rev.  James  Cruickshank,  who  held  the 
charge  until  1S43,  when  he  was  translated  to  Fyvie,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  William  Leslie. 

In  the  year  1272,  Alexander  Cumine,  Earl  of  Buchan,  founded  an 
hospital  at  Turriff,  and  endowed  it  with  a  certain  extent  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  village,  and  an  annual  payment  of  grain, 
2  chalders  of  meal  and  2  chalders  of  beer,  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  his 
Castle  of  Ken  Eder.  This  hospital  was  to  contain  13  poor  men  who 
had  been  labourers  in  the  county  of  Buchan,  and  a  master  and  6  chap- 
lains, who  were  to  say  daily  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  for  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors,  and  of  King  Alexander  III. 

LoGiE  Mak. 
The  parish  of  Logie  Mar  was  annexed  to  Coldstone  in  1618,  and 
has  since  been  designed  the  parish  of  Logie  Coldstone. 

Leochel  axd  Cushxie. 
In  1618,  the  parishes  of  Leochel  and  Cushnie  were  united  by  a  de- 
creet of  the  Lords  for  the  Plantation  of  Kirks — dissolved  in  1621 — 
again  annexed  in  1795.  Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  old  churches  are 
still  standing.  Xo  date  is  visible  at  Leochel,  but  at  Cushnie  the  date 
is  1637,  and  on  a  broken  stone  14 — ,  indicating  an  erection  in  the 
15th  century. 

FiNTRAY. 

The  proprietor  of  Fintray  collects  and  pays  into  the  Exchequer  the 
feu-duties  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  several 
of  the  landed  estates  in  Aberdeenshi-e  holding  of  the  said  abbey,  and 
paying  feu-duty  thereto. 

TowiE. 

The  parish  of  Towie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Alford,  was  originally 
called  "  Kilbartha,"  latterly  "  Towie  Kinbattock,"  and  now  Towie 
only. 

Xewhills. 

In  1663,  the  lands  of  Capelhill  were  mortified  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  minister,  and  a  church  was  built  upon  them,  by  George  Davidson 
of  Pettens,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  extensive  parish  of  St  Machar  was  erected  into  a 
separate  parish  in  1666.  These  lands  of  Capelhills  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Xewhills,  and  from  them  the  whole  parish  was  denominated, 

Udxy. 

The  parish  of  L'dny  was  erected  into  a  parish,  by  portions  from  the 
parishes  of  Logie  Buchan,  Ellon,  Tarves,  and  Foveran,  about  the 
year  1600. 

Cairxey. 
Caimey  parish  is  made  up  of  the  united  parishes  of  Ruthven,  Ro- 
tary, and  part  of  Drumdelgy.  It  is  part  of  the  "  Lordship  of  Strath- 
bogie,"  taken  from  the  Cumines  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  given  to 
Sir  Adam  Gordon.  This  was  the  original  estate  of  the  family  of  Gror- 
don,  whose  dominion  afterwards  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west 
sea.  The  Lordship  of  Strathbogie  is  called  the  "  Aught  and  Forty 
Daugh." 

KlXTORE. 

In  the  year  1755,  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Kinkell,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Don,  viz.  Crichie  and  Thainston,  were  by  decreet 
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annexed  to  Kintore,  and  the  other  part  to  Mont  Keggie,  now  called 
the  pansh  of  Kinkell,  or  Keithhall,  and  in  1760,  the  annexation  took 
place  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent  of  Kinkell. 

Kincardine  O'Xeil. 
Alan  de  Lundin,  named  from  his  office  in  the  King's  Court,  the 
Doorward,  or  Durward,  erected,  in  1233,  an  hospital  at  Kincardine 
O'Neil,  dedicated  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary.  He  conferred  on  it 
the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Kincardine  O'Neil,  the  patronage  of 
the  church  of  Lumphanan,  &c.  In  1330,  the  hospital  and  church  of 
Kincardine  O'Xeil  were  incorporated  with  the  Cathedral  establish- 
ment of  Old  Aberdeen. 

Fyvie. 

Fyvie  was  a  royal  burgh.in  the  time  of  Reginald  de  Chene,  in  1250. 
From  1390  downwards,  the  "Villa  seu  burgum  de  Fyvie,"  with  its 
customs,  tolls,  and  burgh  mails,  is  regularly  found  mentioned  in  the 
charters  of  the  Fyvie  property.  The  old  orthography  was  "  Fyvin." 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  royal  seat  in  the  time  of  Robert  II.  In  1325, 
mention  is  made  of  the  King's  Park  of  Fyvin.  Between  1370  and 
1360,  it  was  given  by  Kobert  II.  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  then  Steward 
of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  King,  by  the  title  of  Robert  III.  He  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  his  cou&in-german,  Sir  James  Lindsay.  It  was 
acquii'ed  by  the  Prestons  in  1390,  by  the  Meldrums  in  1440,  by  the 
Setons  in  1596,  and  by  the  present  family,  the  Gordons,  in  1726. 

In  the  middle  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a  humble  grave,  but  one 
possessed  of  a  certain  romantic  interest,  that  of  the  heroine  of  the 
pathetic  Scotch  ballad,  "  Fifties  Bonnie  Annie."  The  oiiginal  tomb- 
stone having  become  decayed,  Mr  Gordon  of  Fyvie,  a  few  years  ago, 
caused  a  new  stone  to  be  placed  upon  it,  a  fac- simile  in  ever^'  respect. 
The  name  of  the  unfortunate  damsel  was  Agnes  Smith,  the  story  of 
whose  love  is  so  finely  told  in  the  ballad.  On  one  of  the  tuiTets  of 
Fyvie  Castle  there  is  a  stone  figure  of  the  renowned  trumpeter, 
"  Andrew  Lammie,"  sounding  his  horn  towards  the  Mill  of  Fifty. 
The  lovers  flourished  about  anno  1670. 

MONYMUSK. 

The  Priory  of  Monymusk  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Canraore  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  situated  about  20  yards  north-east  of  the 
present  parish  church.  Its  very  foundations  were  dug  up  about  the 
year  1726,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Rev.  John  Bur- 
nett, the  last  Episcopal  pastor  of  the  parish.  It  has  been  a  large 
building,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  King  Malcom 
having  encamped  at  the  village  of  Monymusk,  vowed,  as  Buchanan 
relates,  that  if  he  returned  victorious  from  his  expedition  to  the  north, 
he  would  devote  the  village,  where  he  lay  encamped,  to  the  Blessed 
Vii-gin  and  St  Andrew,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Scotland.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  "  Spey,"  and  being  about  to  enter  that  river,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  priests,  dressed  in  their  canonicals,  where,  with  his  per- 
mission, they  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and,  by  negotiation,  finished 
the  war  without  any  eftusion  of  blood.  In  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Mal- 
colm accordingly  founded,  endowed,  and  dedicated  the  Priory  of  Mony- 
musk, as  appears  by  an  old  writing  in  Latin,  in  the  charter  room  of 
MonjTnusk  house,  bearing  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Register 
of  St  Andrews,  and  which,  after  desci-ibing  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
assigned  to  it,  which  were  ample,  concludes  to  this  effect : — "  And 
these  are  the  marches  of  the  lands  which  King  Malcolm  bequeathed 
on  account  of  a  Victory,  granted  to  them  to  God,  and  the  church  of 
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St  Mary  of  Monymusk,  giving  the  benediction  of  God,  and  St  Mary, 
and  St  Andrew,  to  all  who  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Church."  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society  at  Edinburgh,  9th  De- 
cember, 1822,  the  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  the  Vice-President,  laid  before 
the  Society  a  most  interesting  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Abbey  of 
Deer,  the  Priories  of  Fyvie  and  Kincardine  O'Xeil,  and  the  Hospitals 
of  Turriff  and  Monymusk,"  all  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  by  James 
Mitchell,  Esq.  A.M.,  London. 

Ellon. 

The  kirk  and  lands  of  Ellon  fomierly  belonged  to  the  Cistertian 
Abbey  of  Kinloss,  in  Moray.  In  former  times,  Ellon,  from  its  be- 
longing to  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  was  frequenly  designated  "  Kinloss 
Ellon."  Ellon  appears  to  have  been,  from  the  most  ancient  period  to 
which  records  extend,  the  head  Place  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  Earldom 
of  Buchan.  Among  other  proofs  of  evidence  of  this  point,  is  a  charter 
now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  granted  before 
the  year  1206,  by  which  Fergus,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  conveying  certain 
lands  to  John,  the  son  of  Uthred,  takes  him  bound  to  yield,  along 
with  his  other  vassals,  suit  and  presence  thrice  a  year  at  the  Earl's 
Head  Court  at  Ellon.  The  Court  in  question  was  held,  accoi'diug  to 
primitive  usage,  in  the  open  air. 

Its  sessions  took  place  on  a  slight  eminence,  rising  up  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ythan,  about  eighty  or  ninety  yards  below  the  site  of  the 
Bridge  of  Ellon.  The  eminence,  now  occupied  by  the  stables  and 
farm-yard  of  one  of  the  principal  inns  of  the  village,  bore  anciently 
the  name  of  the  "  Moot  Hill  of  Ellon,"  but  was  commonly  called  in 
later  times  "  The  Eari's  Hill." 

The  Royal  Bukgh  of  Rattkay, 
In  the  Parish  of  Crimond,  Aberdeenshire. 
It  is  said  that  this  village  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  James 
the  Sixth,  about  1570,  on  purpose  to  settle  a  dispute  betwixt  the  two 
powerful  Barons,  Errol  and  Marischal,  who  each  claimed  the  supe- 
riority of  the  village.  It  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
a  royal  burgh,  except  that  of  sending  members  to  Parhament.  The 
burgage  lands  were  of  considerable  extent.  There  is  now  only  one 
feu  remaining.  The  oldest  charter  of  this  feu  extant,  was  granted  in 
1627.  The  next  is  dated  in  1675,  and  the  latest  in  1711,  by  Charles, 
Earl  of  Errol,  the  superior  of  the  lands  of  Rattray.  There  is  also  the 
remains  of  a  chapel. 

Miscellaneous. 
Aberdalgy. 
Aberdalgy  is  in  the  county  of  Perth.     This  parish  was  united  to 
Dupplin  in  1618. 

Borrowstounes,  or  Bo'ness, 
In  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  prior  to  the  year  1634,  belonged  to 
the  parish  of  Kinniel. 

Fossoway  and  Tullibole. 
Fossoway  was   united  to  Tullibole  in  1614.     The  one  is  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Kinross. 

Marykirk. 
The  ancient  name  of   the  parish  of   Marykirk,  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine,  was  "  Aberluthnot." 

Altyre. 
Altyre  was  formerly  a  distinct  parish  belonging  to  the  parsonage  of 
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Dallas,  and  was  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Rafibrd,  in  the  county  of 
Elgin,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1661. 

EanneflF. 
In  the  year  1709  the  parish  of  Caterline  was  re-annexed  to  Kin- 
neff,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  it  having  been  formerly  a  part  of 
that  parish,  by  which  the  living  was  increased   300  merks  Scotch. 
The  parish  of  old  made  a  part  of  the  paiish  of  Kinneff. 

Fordoun. 
The  parish  of   Fordoun,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  was  of  old 
called  the  parish  of   Paddy,  or  Paldy,  from  St  Palladius,  its  patron 
saint.     The  author  of  "  Scotichronicon  "  was  a  priest  of  this  parish. 

Lethnal. 
The  parish  of   Xavar  was  annexed  to  Lethnal  in  1723.     In  that 
year  also,  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Lochlee  was  disjoined  from  Leth- 
nal.    These  parishes  are  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 

Auchterarder. 
The  parish  of  Aber-ruthven  was  annexed  to  this  parish  previous  to 
the  Reformation. 

Aberlour. 
The  parish  of   Aberlour,  in  the  county  of   Banff,  was  anciently 
called  "  Skirdustan,"  from  its  titulary  saint,  Dustani 

Drainy. 
The  parish  of  Drainy,  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  was  formed  by  the 
annexation  of  the  ancient  parishes  of  Kinnedar  and  Ogstoun,  which 
were  united  soon  after  the  Reformation.  The  old  church  of  Ogstown 
is  the  burying  place  for  the  family  of  Gordonston,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
17S0,  with  great  taste,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  style.  There  is  scarcely 
a  vestige  remaining  of  the  old  church  of  Kinnedar. 

Kirkhill, 
In  the  county  of  Inverness,  consists  of  the  two  united  parishes  of 
Wardlaw  and  Fama. 

Inchture, 
In  the  county  of  Perth.     The  ancient  parish  of  Rossie  was  annex- 
ed to  Inchture  in   1670. 

Kilspindie, 
In  the  county  of  Perth.     The  parish  of  Rait  was  annexed  to  Kil- 
spindie  in  1634. 

Strickathro, 
In  the  county  of  Forfar.     The  parish  of  Dunlappie  was  annexed 
to  Strickathro  in  1615. 

Kingsbams, 
In  the  county  of  Fife,  was  orignally  part  of  the  parish  of  Crail, 
from  which  it  was  disjoined  in  1631. 

Dreghom, 
In  the  county  of  Ayr.     The  parish  of  Percieton  was  united  to  Dreg- 
horn  in  166S. 

Duthil, 
In  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Inverness.     The  parish  of  Rothie- 
murchus  was  united  to  Duthil  in  1625. 

Wistoun  and  Robertoun, 
In  the  county  of  Lanai'k.     These  parishes  were  united  in  1772. 
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Kothes, 
In  the  county  of  Elgin.     The  parish  of  Dundurcas  was  annexed 
to  Rothes  in  1785. 

Polmont, 
In  the  county  of  Stirling,  was  disjoined  from  that  of  Falkirk  in 
1724. 

Haddain, 
In  the  county  of  Dumfries  consists  of  three  ancient  parishes,  viz. 
Hoddam,  Line,  and  Ecclesfechan.     They  were  united  in  1640. 

Kinnaird, 
In  the  county  of  Forfar,  lies  contiguous  to  Famell  and  Brechin  ; 
was  disjoined  from  that  of  Famell  and  formed  into  a  separate  parish 
in  1633.  In  the  year  1771,  at  the  instance  of  the  heritors  of  the 
parishes  of  Brechin,  Famell  and  Kinnaird,  the  Cuurt  of  Session  an- 
nexed upwards  of  three-fourths  of  Kinnaird  to  Famell,  and  the  rest 
to  Brechin. 

Inverkeillor, 
In   the  county  of  Forfar.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was 
"  Conghoillis." 

Forfar. 
The  parish  of  Forfar  is  called,  in  all  writings  concerning  patronage, 
titles,  multures,  &c.,  Forfar-  Restennet." 

Falkland, 
In  the  county  of  Fife.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was  "  Kil- 
gour." 

Fraserburgh, 
In  Aberdeenshire.    The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was  "  Philorth." 

Laurencekirk, 
In   the  county   of  Kincardine.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish 
was  "  Corweth." 

Crawford, 
In  the  county  of  Lanark.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was 
"  Douglas  ]\Ioor." 

Leslie, 
In  the  county  of  Fife.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was  "  Fet- 
kill." 

Dumbarton, 
The  ancient  name  of  this   county  was  "  Dunbritton,"   a  Gaelic 
compound  signifying  "  the  fortification  of  the  Britons." 

New  Pitsligo, 
In  the  county  of  Aberdeen.     The  original  name  was  "  Cavach." 

St  Fergus, 
In  the  county  of  Banff.     The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  was  "  In- 
verugie,"  afterwards,  "  Langley."     It  assumed  the  present  name  in 
1616. 

Fetterangus, 
In  the  county  of  Banff.     This  parish  was  annexed  to  that  of  St 
Fergus  in  1618. 

Humbie, 
In  the  county  of  Haddington.     This  parish  was  formed  soon  after 
the  Refomation  by  the  junction  of  the  paishes  of  Keith  and  Humbie. 
In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  parish  of  Keith  was  called 
"  Keith  Symmons,"  and  that  of  Humbie,  "  Keith  Hundely." 
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Slains  and  Forvie. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Forvie  was  over-blown  by  the 
drifting  of  sand,  and  there  is  no  record  when  Forvie  was  annexed  to 
Slains.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1600  that  a  formal  junc- 
tion took  place. 

Crathie  and  Braemar, 

In  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Braemar  was  anciently  called  the  parish 
of  St  Andrew's,  afterwards  Caen-drochit,  that  is  Bridgend.  When  the 
Earl  of  Mar  became  proprietor  it  got  the  name  of  Braemar.  It  was 
not  known  at  what  period  it  was  annexed  to  Crathie.  The  Royal 
Residence  of  Balmoral  Castle  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Crathie. 


The  Institution  and  Progress  of  the  Buttery  College  at  Slains, 
IN  the  Parish  of  Crudex,  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  that  Uniyersity. 
Sess.  1699 — 1700 — 1701.  Abredeis,  Excudebant  Joannis  Forbes, 
Universitatis  Typo,  1702. 
The  history  of  this  very  curious  and  scarce  poem  appears  to  be  this  : 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Peter  Butter,  who  had  been  a  servant  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  opened  a  hostelry  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Slains  Castle.  This  was  a  favourite  resort  for  the  "  small 
wits  "  in  the  neighbourhood  (like  the  famous  "  Coal  Hole  "'  Tavern 
in  London).  Here  they  were  often  joined  by  parties  of  pleasure 
from  Peterhead,  then  a  fashionable  watering  place,  who  had  come  out 
to  view  the  romantic  scenery  about  the  Bullers  of  Buchan  and  Slains 
Castle.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  "  non-jurant  "  clergymen, 
ejected  from  their  cui-es  at  the  Revolution,  occasionally  resided  at  the 
Castle,  and  sometimes  patronised  Butter's  establishment,  hence  it  got 
the  name  of  the  "  College."  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clark,  a  schoolmaster  at  Cruden,  and  a  staunch 
member  of  the  University.  He  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr  Peter  Buchan, 
in  a  note  in  his  "  Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old  Ballads:'' — "  Clark,  a 
drunken  dominie  of  that  parish  (i.  e.  Slains),*  who  was  also  author 
of  a  poetical  Dialogue  between  the  Gardeners  and  Tailors,  on  the 
Origin  of  their  Crafts,  and  a  most  curious  Latin  and  English  Poem, 
called  the  Buttery  College  of  Slains,  which  resembles  much  in  lan- 
guage and  style  JDrummond  of  Hawthomden's  Polemo  Middinia." 
Clark  was  also  the  author  of  the  ballad  called  "  Clerk  Colvil  and  the 
Mermaid  " — which  Colvil  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  party  who 
wrote  the  "  Scots  Hudibras.''  The  College  and  the  Poem  were  both 
famous  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  but  the  latter  is  now  exceedingly  scarce — perhaps  there  are 
not  two  copies  in  all  the  broad  Earldom  of  Buchan,  and  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  were  demolished  about  ten  years  ago. 

[The  above  poem,  though  not  under  the  same  title,  is  printed  in 
the  third  part  of  "  Watson's  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,"  Edin.  1711.] 

*  Should  have  been  Cruden. 
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